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Wurst we may safely reject as unfounded gossip many of the 
stories aesociated with the name of Nell Gwynne, we cannot refuse 
belief to the various proofs of kind-heartedness, liberality, and— 
taking into’consideration her subsequente powew to do harf—ab- 
solute goodness of a woman mingling-®-(if we may believe a passage 
in Pepys,)—from her earliest ycars in the most depraved scenes 
of a most dissolute age. The life of Nell Gwynne, from the time 
of her connexion with Charles the Second, to that of her death, 
proved that error had been forced upon her by circumstances, 
rather than indulged from choice. It was under this impression 
that the present little comedy was undertaken: under this convic- 
tion an attempt has been made t8 shew some glimpses of the 
« silver lining” of a character, to whose influence over an unprin- 
cipled voluptuary, we owe a national asylum for veteran soldiers, 
ang whose brightness shines with the most amiable Justre jg many 
actions of her life, and in the last disposal of h€r worldly effects. 

The following lines of Rochester are a conclusive proof that Nell 
Gwynne first attended the theatre as an ofange-girl. Whether 
she assumed the calling, in order to attract the notice of Betterton, 
—who, it issaid, on having heard her recite and sing, diXtouraged 
‘her hopes of theatrical eminence ;—or whether her love o®the stage 
grew from her original trade of play-house fruit-girl, has not yet 
been clearly shewn. Indeed, nothing certain can be gathered of is: 
parentage or’ place of birth: even her name has, lately, been @is- 
puted. That, from “ the pit she mounted to the stage,” is, how- 
ever, on the poetic testimony of Rochester, indispygable :— 


« The orange-basket her fair arm did suit, 
J,aden with pippins and Hesperian fruit; 
This first step raised, to the wond’ring pit she sold 
The lovely fruit, smiling with streaks of gold. 
Fate now for her did its whole force engage, 
‘And from the pit she mounted to the stage ; 
"Time in full lustre did her glories shine, 
And, long eclips’d, spread forth their fight diving; 
There Hart and Rowley’s soul she did ensnare, 
And made 3 king a rival to a player.” 

° 


She spoke a new prologue to Beaumant and Fletcher’s Knight of 
the Burning Pestle: she afterwards played Queen afnahide, in 
Dryden’s Conquest of Erenadg, besides speaking the prologue “ in 
a b#oad-brimmed hat and waste belt.”@The béstory of this hat 
and bv is given by.old Downes, the prompter, in his valuable 
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Roscius Anglicanus, a chance perusal of which, first suggested the 
idea of this drama. 

On the death of Charles our heroine lived a secluded lif€. She 
inhabited a house, in Pall-Mall, built for: her on her retirement 
from the stage by the king. According to Pennant (in his Account 
of London,) the walla of the back room on the ground floor, were 
entirely covered with looking-glass, as, it was said, the ceiling had 
been. Over the chimney, was her picture. At this house, she 
died, *1 November, 1687; the day of the month is unknown. Her 
mother was drowned near te Neat-houses, Chelsea, in July, 1679. 
Any further account of her kindred has escaped research. She 
was interred on the 17th of November in the old church of St, 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields: her funeral scrmon was preached by 
Dr. Tenison, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. The Queen, 
in allusion to the circumstance, said she was convinced the de- 
ceased had merited the praises of the worthy Doctor, or he had 
never bestowed them. me 

. Among the correspondence of Sir George Etherege, with the 

'* Scotch College, at Ratisbon, is a letter to him, from his under 
secretary, Mr. Wigmore, written on the 18th of November, in 
which ae acquairts him— 

“ Last night was buried Mad. Ellen Gwyn, the D, of.St. Alban’s 
mother, She has mide a very formal will, and died richer than 
she seemed to be whilst she lived. She is said to have died piously 
and pen“ently ; and as she dispensed several charities in her life- 
time, sc she left several such legacies at her death; but what is - 
much admired is, she died worth, and left to D. St. Alban’s, vivis 
€. modis, about 1,000,000. sterling, a great many say more, few less.” 

* The assertion of her dying worth a million of money (says a 
writer in The Atheneum) is hardly worth attention; the “extract 
from the original letter, by Seward, must have contained a 0 too 
much. What ine Duke of Buckingham told Bishop Burnet, that 
Nell’s first demand on the king was five hundred a year, which he 
iejected ; but “hat in about four years afterwards, she had managed 
to obtain more than sixty thousand peunds, goes far to make up 
the one hundred thousand, which it is more generally allowed she 
died possessed of. 

“ The will and codicil, now first published, will so at rest many 
vague stores relative to the disposal of her Property, which was 
bequeathed m the bulk to her only surviving son, Charles Beau- 
clerc, Duke of St. Alban’s. The will was proved in the Prerogative 
Court of Canter ury, Dec. 7, 1637, and the ‘UDriginal given up to 
Sir Robert Sawyer, on the*18th of Feb. following. The documents 
in the archieves of the Court are official conies, with an autograph 
receipt-for the original, by Sir Rebert Sawyer, attached. Ary 
reference to the depository cf the original, has eluded my far- 
ticular inquiries. bil 
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oe The Will of Mrs. Ellen Gwynne. 


“Tp the name of God, Amen. I, Ellen Gwynne, of the parish 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, and county of Middlesex, spinster, 
this 9th day of July, Anno Domini 1687, do make this my last will 
and testament, and do revoke all former wills. First, in hopes of 
a joyful resurrection, I do recommend myself whence I came, my 
soul inté’the hands of Almighty God, an‘! my body unto the earth, 
to be decently buried, at the discretion of my exegutors, herginafter 
named, and as for all such houses, lamgis tenements, offices, places, 
pensions, annuities, and hereditaments whatsoever, in England, 
Ireland, or elsewhere, wherein I, or my heirs, or any to the use of; 
or in the trust for me or my heirs, hath, have, or may or ought to 
have, any estate, right claim or demand whatsoever, of fee-simple 
or freehold, I give and devise the same all and wholly to my dear 
natural son, his Grace the Duke of St. Alban’s, and to the heirs 
of his body ; and as for all and allemanner of my jewels, plate, 
househould stuff, goods, chattels, credits, and other estate what-. 
soever, I give and bequeath the same, and every part and parcel: 
thereof, to my executors hereafter named, in, upon, and by way 
of rust for, my said dear son, his executors, adminie“tators, 

, and assigns, and to and for his and their own sole use and pecu- 
culiar benefit and advantage, as in such manner as is hereafter ex- 
pressed; and I do hereby constitute the Right Hon. Lawrence 
Earl of Rochesftr, the Right Hon. Thomas Earl of Pembgoke, the 
Hon. Sir Thomas Sawyer, Knight, his Majesty’s Attorrey Gene- 
ral, and the Hon. Henry Sidney, Esq. to be my executors of this 
my last will and testament, desiring them, to please to accept and 
undertake the execution hereof, in trust, as afore-mentioned ; gnd 
I do give and bequeath to the several persons in the schedule here- 
unto annexed, the several legacies and sums of Money therein ex- 
pressed or mentioned; and my farther will and ®nind, and any 
thing above notwithstanding, is, that if my said dear son happen 
to depart this natural life without issue then livingeor such issue 
die with issue, then and in such case, all and ali manner of my 
estate devised to him, and in case my said natural son die before 
the age of onc-and-twenty years, then also all my personal estate 
devised to my,said executors, not before then by my said dear son 
and his issue, and my said executors, and theexecutorg or admini- 
strators of the survivor of them, or by some of them otherwise 
lawfully and firmly devised or disposed of, shall remain, go, or be 
to my said executofs, their heirs, execufors, andy administrators 
respectively, in trust of and for answering, paying and satisfying 
all and every and all manners of my gifts, legacies artl directions 
that at any time hereafter, duyjng my life, shail be by me apywise 
merftioned or given or by any codicils sched@le to be hereto 
connorede Awmflastiv,that my executors Shall have, all and every 


vi 
of them, 1002, a-piece, of lawful money, in consideration of their 
care and trouble herein, and furthermore, all their several and re- 
spective expenses and charges in and about the execution ef this 
my will, In witness of all which, I hereunto set my hand and 
seal, the day and year first above written. “E. GY 


“* Signed, sealed, published and declared, in the presence of us, 
who, at the same time, subscribe our names, also in her Sresence, 
“ Lucy Hamilton Sandys, Edward Wyborne, John Warner, 
Williat. Scarboreagh, James Booth.” re 
o 


On a separate sheet, as a codicil, is— 

«The last request of Mrs, Ellen Gwynn to his Grace the Duke 
of St. Alban’s, made October the 18th. 1687. 

“1, J desire I may be buried in the church of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-fields. . 

“2, That Dr. Tenison may preach my funeral sermon, 

‘3, That there may be @¢zcent pulpit-cloth and cushion given 
to St. Martin’s-in-the-fields. 

“C4, That he would give one hundred pounds for the use of the 
poor of the said St, Martin’s and St. James’s, Westminster, to be 
given rato the hands of the said Dr. ‘Tenison, to be disposed o: at 
his diseretion, for taking any poor debtors of the said parish out of a 
prison, and for cloatks this winter, and other necessaries, as he 
shall find most fit. a 

“5, Phat for showing my charity to those who aiffer from me in 
religion, ¢ desire that fifty pounds may be put into the hands of 
Dr. Tenison and Mr, Warner, who, taking to them any two 
fersons of the Roman qeligion, may dispose of it for the use of 
the poor of that religion inhabiting in the parish of St. James's 
aforesaid. ° = 

“6, That Mrs. Rose Forster, may have two hundred pounds 
given to her, ary time within a year after my decease. 

“7, That Jo., my porter, may have ten pounds given him. 

* “ My request to his Grace is, further— 

“* 8, That my present nurses may have ten pounds each, and 
mourning, besides their wages due to them. 

“9, That my present servants may have mourning each, and a 
year’s wages, besides their wages due ets 

“10. That the Ley Fairborne, may have five pounds given her 
to buy a ring. 

“11, That my kinsman, Mr. Cholmley, may have one hundred 
pounds given tethim, witnin a year after this date. 

“12, That his Grace -vould please to lay out twenty pounds 
yearly, for ‘che releasing of poor debtors, out of prison, every 
Christmas-day. . ei 

(13, That Mt. John*Wapraer may have fifty pounds given"him 
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“14. Thatthe Lady Hollyman may have the pension of ten 
shillings per week, continued to her during the said lady’s life.” 

“@ct. 18, 1687.—This request was attested and acknowledged, 
in the presence of us—John Hetherington, Hannah Grace, Daniel 

er,” 

«© Dec, 5, 1687.—I doe consent that this paper of request may 
be madg a codicil to Mrs. Gwynne’s will. 

. ° “ Sr, ALBAN’s.” 


<A writer in The Champion, June 3r@ 1742%No. 398, “bn ‘the 
Fraudulent Practices of Parish Vestrits, and in particular that of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-fields,’ observes, ‘I cannot forbear mentioning 
one action more taid to the charge to these honest men, viz,—Nelh 
Gwyn, player, left a handsome income yearly to St. Martin’s, on 
condition, that on every Thursday evening in the year, there should 
be six men employed, for the space of one hour in ringing, for 
which they were to have a roasted shqulder of mutton and ten shil- 
lings for beer ; but this legacy is of‘iate diverted some other way, 
and no such allowance is now given.’ 

“No authority, beyond report, appears for this assertion. 

<* Persons incarcerated for debt in Whitecross-street prisen, that 
being the county gaol for Middlesex, have sonf allowance, on a 
particular day in the year, which is denomjnated Nell Gwynne’s 
Bounty, but whence this arises, or how paid, I have yet to 
earn.” 

All the characters in the comedy, with but two excepfions, and 
allowing the story that the first lover of Nell was really an old 
lawyer, figured in the time of Charles the Second. For the intrg- 
duction of Orange Moll (so inimitably acted by Mr. Kexxey,) the 
authog pleads the authority of Pepys, who tn the following fias- 
sage, proves the then existence and notoriety @ some such per- 

:—“ Tt was observable how a gentlemarg of good habit 
st before us, eating of some fruit in the midst of the pla,, 
did drop down as dead, being choked ; but with much art Orange 
Mal did thrust her finger down his throat, and brov&ht him to life 
again.” In another place Pepys speaks of Sir W. Penn and him- 
self having a long talk with ‘‘ Orange Mal.’ A dramatic liberty 
has been taken with the lady’s name, Moll being thought more 
euphonic thae “ Mal” or “ Matilda.” The incident of the ktag 
supping at a tavern with Nell, and finding himself wit’wut money 
to defray the bill, is variously related in the Chroniqaes Scandaleuses 
of his ‘ merry” and selfish days._ * 

In conclusion, the author has ‘to return his thanks to all who 
aided the representation of his drama, nd to the magagement for 
every wish and care to perfect the illusion of the scene. 





a Bp. J. 
ret, Oholeor, Ful 17 1822, 
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This Comedy was first represented on the 9th of January, 1833. 
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NELL GWYNNE. 





ACT I—SCENE f. 


Neti Gwynne’s Lodgings. 
Enter Mus. Snownnop, followed, by Jon Haynes. 


Mrs. SNowprop. Mr. Haynes, do you lenow what cha- 
racter is? 

Haynes. I do, Mrs. Snowdrop, in all its varieties ; "tis 
at the best an ostentatious superfluity. Character! That 
may be called our first year of discretion, in which we learn 
to live without it. 

Mrs..S. ‘Tis just like you of the King’s Play-hpuse. 

Haynes. Nay, I’m no longer of the King’s Play-house ; 
they’ve cast me out of the communit). 

Mrs. 8. Cast out!—For what? 

Haynes. My religion. — J’ other day, I sent a eres 
son Pwith « a bell to call manager Hart and his actors to 
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charged me: I’m a martyr of the last new make: if one 
day Joe Haynes be not in the calendar, then do they manu- 
facture saints as we make knights ; not from desert, but court 
favour. My sanctity brings me to my errand. This girl— 
Mistress. Ellen Gwynne— 

Mrs. S. Poor thing! 1 dr believe she has hardly” a friend 
in the world. 

Haynes. I'm a benefactor on a grand scale—-I mean my 
Lord Buckhurst,— 

Mrs. 8. But then she has a heart for a queen. 

Haynxs. And an ankle “for Venus, no monke When 
shall we see her? 

MrsrS. Pretty Nelly, she’s quite a lamb.—Could I bat 
see her well married ; could I but discover an honest man—— 

Haynes. Aye, b&t only think of the uncertainty. 

Mrs. §. A plain-going citizen— r 

Haynfs. Plain-going!—Where will you find one? un. 
lers, indeed, you count among the livery, the wooden men ot 
Saiyt Dunstan’s? Since Charles hath come baek, the city 
hath grown ashaned of its plainness, and stands begging at 
Whitehall for‘cast off ruffs and feathers.—Now, my lord 
Buckhurst,— 

Mrs. S. You gee, Mr. Haynes, I’m a lone widow with 
nothing left but my reputation. 

Haynes. Poor destitute thing! 

Mrs, 8.-And thdugh I do let lodgings, my piste: Ba- 
laam Snowdrop, was once very high as a roundhead. 

Uavnes, (Avide.} Thrice very high—and each time in 
the pillory.. 

Mrs. S. Nay, would you believe it, closely concerned 
with Barebones ? , 
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marricd you. But for Mistress Gwynne, something must 
be d8ne to fix her fortunes ? , : 
“Mrs. 8. So she said last night.—You see, she has run 


” away from a lady whose companion she was, because she 


wouldn't listen to some lawyer man, old and ugly no doubt: 
dear Neil}, she is such a kind hegrt@d thing ! 

Haynes. But last night ? 

Mrs. 8. Well, last night, as I was saying, she made me— 
the lord knows against my will—put then she smiled so, 
and bade me take a mouthful of strong waters, for I had 
been thinking of my dear Baalen, and— 

Haynes. Damn Balaam!— No, I abhor unnecessary 
swearing ;—puss Balaam, and come to Nelly.—Whag was't 
sh? made you do? S 

Mrs. §. Carry a letter to the Duke’s@lay-house, to Mr. 
manager Bett¢ton. 

Haynes. To what end? 

Mrs. 8. To ask him to come and hear her read play. 
books. You may well look ; nothing now will serve ger 
but to-yo upon the stage. *Tisn’t my fault :@I’m sure I put 
the pious Mr, Muggleton under her pillow eSery night. . 

Haynus, And Betterton ? 

Mrs. S. He’s with her now: they ha -e” been ‘doing 
what they call a scene ; but you may be sure I was present : 
and there Nelly played the queen of—of—I forget what,— 
but she talked of racks, and daggers, and ysisons, al cutting 
off people’s heads,—oh, if she’d been born a queen, it 
couldn’t have come more natusal to h& ! . 

Haynes. A heroine ready made for Dryden! » 

Mrs. S. And then “to seg how aw ‘beautifully she faints,— 
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known hundreds of women try as much, but none like 
Nelly.—And then she sings,—sings as if nightingales,— 


(Nexi Gwynne is heard to sing without—) 


“ My lodging it is on the cold ground, 
* And very herd is my fare, 

“ But that which troubles me most, is 
“ The unkindnéss of my dear. 

* Yet still Lery, Oh, turn, love, 
“ And 1 prythee, love, turn to me; 

“ For thou art the man that I long for, 
“* And alack * ~hat remedy ?” 


Haynes. Sings! If that voice do not filla si as not 
lead tae gallant~ by the ears !—we must see her. Eh! heve’s 
Betterton ; stand aside—(puts Mrs. Snowdr rop off.) Now, 
for the: humility of a cast-off actor to a manager in full 
play. 

(Enter Berrznton.) 


My. Betterton, your most humble servant. 

Berrer. What, Joe! again on the world er man, 
how dost live? 

Haynrs. Live sir?—by hand and knife: one night I 

* pick a pocket, the next I cut a throat. Ihave a consuming 

desire to end my life at the gallows! 

Brrver. May your desires be gratified! But why, Joe, 
at the gallows ? aa 

Haynes. I'd fain, cast discredit on the rest of the 
players. Mx dying speech -shall be a second Cromwell] to 
you, ard. turn your theatres to conventicles; and (mock 
hercigally) as the stage art, saw the light in the waggon of 
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Brrrea. Nay, cheat the hangman, and spare us. (ooking 
at w&tch.) But shall be late at rehearsal. (going. ) 

dlavnes. Mr. Betterton. So, you are going to fire the 
town with another Helen? 

Berter. On my life, no. 

Haynes. Come, you managerg av® so close. Have ypu 
no wonder?—No speaking doll from France?—No new 
treble from Italy ?—Have you shipped no unicorn—set no. 
bird-trap for the phoenix ? 

Burren,’ Twixt ourselves, Davenant is about to cutdown, 
and put music to Othello, to make #t pass for a night or two. 

Haynes. Music to Othello, cut down! I sce; he takes 
away the golden wires of Apollo, and puts in their,place 
his*own cat-gut. bd 

Berrrer. Nay, Davenant has improved Shakspeare ; in 
fuct, made song of the bard’s plays his own. 

Tlaynes. Yes; as the grand Turk makes prisoners his 
own—by mutilation. But have you no new actress¢ 


Come, there’s, the syren in this house * 
Brrrer. She! phoo—raw, quite raw! @ 
Haynes, Tang it! ’tis said she’s very beauiful, 
Berrer. Humph. 
Haynes. And sings like— 
Brrrrr. All women sing,—good morning. 





Uaynes. You'll repent your judgment. 

Brrren.~Tis the ery of every one I refuse: repentante 
with me, as with yourself, Joe, is late coming ; for I have 
had no qualms as yet. Farewell, Joe§ and, Wark ye, have 
pity on the poor actors, and eschew lianging. . 


Ha But if I “persist, I shall at least have at my 
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Berrer. What's that? 
Hay 


Brrrer. A merry one, I warrant. 





Es. A full audience. 


Haynes. Not so; my death, like your comedies, will 
raise the price of pocket-handkerchiefs. : 

Berver. Farewell,-aad Joe. F 

Tlaynes, Farewell, reasonable Tom. (/2it Berrrrron.) 
And now, if it be possible, to get an interview with 


Mistress Nelly. (Lvit.) 


v¢ 


SCENE II. 


Lhe S&ew-room in the house of Maname Cnarnerr, Mifli« 
ner, Covent Garden: gonns, boddices, and various articles 
* 
of female dress displayed on stands. 
DisCovered, Kix Cuanues sitting, looking off into another 
Pa Zi 
room; heis plainly habited.—Sim CHARLES BERKELEY 


wailing. ¥ 


Cuan. Well, done, Madame Charrett !— That’s the 
tenth letter eyshanged within half the number of minutes. 
Why, Berkeley, this is no milliner’s, but the post-office. 
“Berk. Madame’s establishment combines the two, 1 
told your majesty, that— 

Cuar. Softly, Berkeley ; milliners have ears. (Lovking 
ont) Look there !-another !—Didst ever see so ‘insidious a 
bit of paper? Sealed with a stag I warrant me. Bravo! 


7. 


another !—Thet’s fronéa courtier ; long, narrow and scented; 
ne 3 Zs 


avery muysk-rat of epistles—That’s from an alderman’s 





wife ;, with w 





enough on’t for the privy seal. If the sta- 
me fe 





ros. 
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Berk. Your majesty, as I live there’s Ned Kynaston, 
the &tor ! 

Luan. And there! yes—he—the rope-dancer !—Od's 
fish ! his name ?—Jacob Hall! Ha! ha! 

Burk, And letters for each ! 

Cuan. *A golden Jacob, now, to mow the writers® 





Berk, Some dry-salter’s wife. 

Cuar. Tut, man! I'll be sworn maids of honour at the 
least. (they rise) "T'was but last week I met a certain young 
countess in the Mall ;—she had in her coach, as she said, a 
country maiden, a poor curate’s daughter, all bashfulness 
and blushes.—As we talked, up came my lady’s short sighted 
lord: to him she told the self-same story ; when his lopdship 
sai@ he had ever loved the clergy; chucke@ the fluttering 
damsel under the chin, and went his way to play a match 
at bowls.—Nagw, who dost think the maiden really was? 

Berk. A curate's daughter. 

Cuar. Ned Kynaston, the actor, fresh from the play, 
house, drest in his woman’s clothes! *Ha! ha! Why, who 
comes here ? 

Berk. ’Tis the old counsellor. 

Citar. Old, indeed ;—where has he left his scythe and 
hour-glass ? 

Bunk. Madame’s house, as I told your majesty, is an 
office for stray doves. The counsellor comes, as I hear, to 
learn about ‘aYunaway, a pretty wench. . 

Cuar. A pretty wench ? 

Berk. One Nell Gwynne. 

Cuan. Nell Gwynne! and who is’she ? 

Berk. A girl, ’tis stid, of wit and spirit, who took fright 
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Cuan. If the knave do not know me? 

Berk. But condescend to remain my cousin, new from 
the country—for the tale has served with Madame Charrett 
—and we may outface his knowledge even if he have any. 

(Enter CounsELLOR CrowsFoor Srom back} 
Good Ynorning, counseHor, 

Crows. (aside.) Sparks here! 

Cuan. Is’t not a shame? 

Crows. Shame! What's a shame? 

Cuan. That Nestor still should have a tooth for sugar- 
plums? lave you fourcdher, sir; or has poor Madame 
Charrett been led astray by a false description ?~Were 
her eyes meltingly blue?— 

Ben. Or pitrcingly black ?— 

Cuan. Or had ske one or two ?— 

Berx. Did her locks shame the raven'’s wing ?— 

. Crag. Or the robin’s throat ?— 
, Bexk. Did she swim like Venus ?— 

Cuan. Or limp like her spouse ?—Or, after all, art cer- 
tain tis really g woman whom you seek ? 

Crows. Hémph! a grave man cannot enter a house for 
business— 

Brrx. Bisiness! Oh, a suit at law for Madame Char- 
rett ! 

Cuar. Some one hath libelled the milliner’s last new 
skirt, or, pirated -the architecture of the pocket-holes!— 
_ Business with the milliner! Come, Rhadamanthus, what - 

business? 

Cnows,, Cannot give‘ an order for a few ruffles and neck- 
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for muslin.—(aside fo Benx.) I hear the rustling of a petti- 
coat.*-Can it be to old Bracton here? let’s watch. 

BERK. Counsellor, may you one day be lord chancellor !— 

Cuan. And so, exercise a care for widows and orphans ! 
that is—Sfor ruffles and neck-bands ! 

(Cuarces and BerKrveyelire al back). * 

Crows. Coxcombs ! Sugar-sops! They’re gone, though. 
The milliner takes my money, and gives me nought but 
promises. Hang the girl! ‘To slip through my fingers, 
when I thought she would relent; to be gulled at my age! 
—Madame Charrett promised togeeme—said she had— 

(Nei. Gwynne wilhoul). 
Very well, madam ; I’ll just take one peep, at the silks ! ! 
rows. Why, it is Nelly! As I am a Mwyer, her very 
voice takes forty years from my back! Stay—she sha’n’t 
see me at first, lest she fly off ageins rhs gown may serve 
me;—oh! Nelly, Nelly! (Crowsroot hides hipelf be= 
hind one of the gowns, which he wraps about him.) 
(Eater Nei Gwynne faom back.) 

Newt. Dear heart! why what a world of silk and 
lace! Ilow beautiful! If it isn’t enough to tarn’s one head 
to look at it. But I mus’n’t stop. No! Mr. Betterton 
gave me no hopes; and now, nothing is left*me but the 
play and the orange-basket| Well, that with honesty 
and my good spirits may serve me yet;—for I have a 
thought thet*l shall yet surprize “em—thgt I shall yet shfne 
upon the stage—that I shall—(tarning to gown which hides 
the counsellor) why, bless mg! whet a prgtty gown !— 
Now, if I had money, this gown, above all other gowns V’d 


buy ;—what a damask !—what a a flow of skirt !—How I 
peor Prey, eee a2 ry « 
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Neur. Ha!—(Sercaming, and running aay.) 

Crows. Don't I tell you, you shall have the gown? 4 
Neu. Yes, sir, but then it must be without the lining.« 
Crows. Now, Nelly, let me plead— 





un. Nay, if you’re for pleading, put the gown on 
again. “I’m sure ‘tis fitter for you than your own. ° 

Onows. Nelly, Nelly, art uot shocked to look at me? 

Nexi. Oh! sir, I always was. 

Crows. Why didst run away from the lady ? 

Nexu. Because I could not honestly listen to the gen- 
tleman. me 

Crows. Come, thou hast known me long and must love 
me. ' 
vu La, six! T've known -the giants at Guildhall 
still longer, yet cargnot a pin about ‘em, 

Crows. Giants, my dear, I am no giant. 

Newu, No, sir! 

Crows. I—I confess—I’m not in the veriest flower of 
my slays what then ?-—Still Lam gay and flourishing— 
green and cheerful like the holly at Christmas. 

Nutt. To bg sure, sir, and the holly is very well ;—but— 
I—I prefer the misletoe. 

“Crows. AChallenge to battle ! 

Nex. Not to you.—Your age exempts you from ser- 





vice. 

Crows. Now, Nelly, thou wouldst not throw’ omy years 
in my face? 

New. Why, should-I ?—Are they not there already. 

Crows, TIast thou ne gratitude?—and is not love the 
same ? . r 

NEL. Oh, Gear n¢t—Gratitide’s a snow-ball ; love's a 
‘Kya ala tery amet and Eas Lill apa aad hee 
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Crows. Naw, Nelly! (taking her hand.) Dear Nelly— 
od’s Rfe! I do doat to look in your eyes. 

Next. It says much for your courage. 

Crows s. Haw, love ?—how ? 

Nuit Because you must see yourself there. 

Crows. Come, where hast been, Nally ?>—_Unprotetted in 
this wicked town ?—'Thou shouldet not be alone. 

Next. I've thought so some time, sir. 

Crows. Thow't a lily that needs support.—What think 
you of a husband ? 

Nexiu. Think sir ?—(aside).e "Now Vi teaze him.— 
Why, a good husband above all things — 

Crows. Yes! yes! 

News. But good husbands are so scarce. 

Crows. You may light on a husband—*kind—good.— 

New. I angsure of that. 

Crows. What then ?—after all, ’tis a match 2—Yeu have 
found the man ? 

Neu. Yeg, sir; and married him Ihst week. 

Crows. Married! 

Next. "Twas such a thing to be unprot&ted in this 
wicked town. 

Crows. Last week! 

Neveu. And being a lily, needing support, I took for 
a prop— 

Cuows. ‘Ihe furies | - 

Neuu. A handsome young mercer of Bishopsgate. 

Crows. Come, you jest, Nelly ;—let me bee—see me on 





my knees, asking for. 
(Cuarzys and ByRKeLEy come down). 


| flan, Ruffles and neck- x-bands ! {hou piece of jaun- 
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Cuan. You say well, the law !—Doctors’ commons, sir! 
Berk. A man of your cloth and years! 

Cuar. With my own wife too! 

Neti. ‘ Wife! 

Crows. 

Cudn, Tam her injtred husband. Can you deny it? 

Crows. I know not as for husband ;—certainly, you look 
the mercer. 

Cuan. See I do not furnish you with a neckband. And 
you, Nelly! Oh Nelly! Nelly! 

New. (aside). Hang che fellow !—his impudence is 
charming. 

Cugn. After one week! What will they say of us in 
Bishopsgate-wifaout?—with such a leaf of black-letter too? 
—Old, torn and déy’s-cared ? 

Brng.—A title page of the statutes with rothing left but 
the date? 

, Cuar, A collection of flaws, and each one fatal to a 
suit in love! But come, Nelly, Ict’s kiss and-be friends— 
we'll go home. 7 

Nuui. Hofie!—(aside). Well, let me get from my old 
persecutor, I warrant me, I'll trick my new gallant. As 
you will, love; I came to Madame Charrett’s about the— 
the—rose-coloured satin. What is to be the price, dear ? 

Cuar. Why, when madame deals, cost price. — (Crows- 

Foot apyyoaches.)«-Old gentleman, freeze in one “spot ; or by 
the honour of the mercers’ company, I'll send you to prac- 
tise in the cowvts beloW! —- as 

Crows, But, Nelly !—can it be? 

Cuan. Doubt, and thou diest, Nefly! (introducing her) 
Mistress Ellen’ “Tissug of the—the— 
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Cuan. Bishopsgate-without! Velvets, new from Genoa, 
lace,“from France, and— 4 

Nnuv. Ruffles and neckbands at the lowest charge. 

Cuar. (To Crowsroor who follows). Back, old Parr!— 
se Gregory (to BERKELEY), out with thy blade!” If that Ice- 
lander— * 

Crows. Icelander ! 

Cuan. Move a foot,—like a good citizen, ery, Domine. 
dirige nos !—and make thy sword hilts knock against his 
short ribs. (Eait with NEL.) 

Crows. But it’s a lie—I know Ws a lie! 

Berx. What! A lie to a liveryman! (draning). ‘Twould 
make the dagger leap from the city arms ! + 

trows. Tama lawyer—and—a—counseffor ! 

Berk. Be moderate; seek not to Sdd to their great 
profits the trade of sheep-stealer. 

Crows. Sheep-stealer ! 

Berk. Touch not our golden lamb! As a counselloy, 
thou mayest,in time hope to carry off the woolsack ;—but 
lay no finger on the fleecy hosiery of Bisltapsgate-without. 
Back, back, I say !—( Frit Berkey, Crowstvor following. 


SCENE III. 
Exterior of Drury-Lane Theatre in 1667. 
; Enter Cares. : 
Cuan. Od’s fish! she didn’t sink through ¢the earth, or 
take flight over the house tops ; yet, as I’m a Chrigtjan king, 
know I not how or where the baggage went.— What an eye 


she das !—the pair worth fhe crown® jewels? I must put 
Reel wink ninth Bek 
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(Enter BERKELEY.) 
That girl—did she pass you? 
Berx. What! escaped, your majesty ? 
Guar. No hawk could be more certain of its swoop than 
I, when she glided through my hands like quicksilver, 
and lett me to look atewhere she stood. Berkeley; you must: 
find her. . 
Berk. A few golden words, your majesty, to Madame 
Charrett, and the game is ours. I left the old counsellor 
" swearing most devoutly for revenge. It seems he would fain 
marry Nelly in earnest. + + 
Cuar. That would be revenge indeed. Be it our pater- 
nal care to stay such vengeance, ‘To the milliner’s, Berkeley. 
~—You will fin@ me in the Play-house. Is not this oné of 
the rogues ? € 
Burx. One of your majesty’s most imppdent servants, 
Joseph Haynes. 
(Enter Taynas.) 
Cuan. What, Joe! hast a holiday to day? . 
Haynxs. Your majesty— 
Crar, Hoth, man! Let my Majesty rest with your 
modesty. Why art not playing the fool inside ? 
, Haynes.’ Sir, I have become serious, and been turned 


© 


from the troop. ' 

Cuar. Serious, varlet! what, your tailor cries out for 
payment, and the. mistress of the Roebuck ‘points to the 
score ? 

Haynes, “or thé tailor, sir, he is nought.—Morality 
forbids me to pay him. 

Cuan. Aye, how so? 

Haynes. Tailors wi were brought into the world bys sin ergo, 
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to pay a tailor, is to respect the origin of tailors.—A tailor 
Inevé pay. 

Guan..A sound, doctrinal reason. What is acted here 
to-day ? ; 

Haynes. Something of Dryden’s, your majesty ; aa full 
of heroics, ‘as its dedication is full of —* 

Cuar. Lies. (70 BERKELEY.) Poor John! he soars and 
flatters with equal genius. Such poets are like the snake in 
the Indian mythology ; they not only fly but creep. Learn 
directly why this fellow has been discharged, and let me 
know. Berkeley, be vigilant ; I ehull wait for yon. (Evit. 

Berk. Call on me to-morrow, and I will hear your story. 

Haynes. If it shall please your lordship, now.—’Tis 
easily told. 

* Berk. But not heard. To-morrow, or®-next day—or— 
next week, 

Haynes. His majesty said directly. 

Berx. Which, translated from the vulgar, means one’se 
easiest leisure., (Evit.) 

Haynes. Even so. Yet ‘twill be a raregtriumph over 
manager Hart, to go back under the royal adSl; ticketted 
from Whitehall. Now to Lord Buckhurst ; yet with poor, 
hopes.—Nelly was not to be seen ; had left the house ; fol. 
lowed, it may be, turnspit Betterton. (I?etires.) 

Enter Crowsroor. 

Crows. A great thought! ha, ha! 

Haywes. ‘(Aside.) Here’s a lawyer merry—alack ! for his 
clients. 

Crows. Let me see; four or five sturdy fellowsy with a 
cool head to direct ’em; a ,ttustworthy—(Haynus comes 
down)®-What! Joe Haynes < of the King’ s? 


pause @® ._*8 Ce a en, Beare = es a 
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Crows. Late ! 

Haynes. Late, sir. I am destitute. If necessity’, and 
not Joe Haynes, pick a pocket, I hope I may finda fritnd 
at the sessions? 

Crows, (Aside.) He's the very man. Jo8, in all thy 
prank$, didst ever corfmif a robbery ? 7 

Haynus.-Never, Yet I have quick nattral parts,.and 
(Sowing) with an example before me, I might flourish. 

Crows. I mean, didst thou ever steal a woman? 

Hayyes. Steal! bless you, the dear creatures never re- 
duced me to that extremity. Yet if a valued friend— 

Crows. Listen. A mad wench, whom I want to send 
back to her relations—friends of mine, in the country—is at 
the play-house“nere, as a fruit-girl. 

Haynes. It isnt Orange Moll ? 

Crows. Orange Moll! pshaw ! 

Haywas. To carry her off would take a troop of horse, 
vith extra trumpets to drown her screams. 

-Crows. That virago! Will you undertake the job? > 

Haynes. AjJone? 

Crows. N3, with four or five stout hands, if you know 
such ? 

Haynes. Ido. * 

Crows. And trusty ? 

Haynzs. They bear certificates. 

“ Croys. Certificates ! 

Haynes. Wounds got in the service. They've tasted 
steel of every kind{ from 4 ee rapier to a ’prentice’s 
cheese-knife. 

Crows, Secure the girl—I promise twenty pounds, 

Haynes, “Tis scafce enough. I’ve known a beating with 
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Sir Charles Sedley gave it to the “gentlemen who licked 
Ned* Kynaston for wearing clothes of the baronet’s cut. 
Five’s the market terms. 

Croys. And how, as in some cases, if the party’s ears : 

_ are cropped and his nose slit ? ; 

Haynes. Nay, when gentlemen cbme to extras, is left 
to their own delicate sense of honour. Well, Fll take your 
twenty pounds, Now, counsellor, you must confide.— 
What’s the girl’s name ? 

Crows. Ellen ;—Ellen Gwynne. 

Haynus. (Aside.) So so—thls is Mrs. Snowdrop’s 
lawyer-man! And you'd send her to her relations? Where 
may they live? 

Crows. Oh—Shropshire ! 

Hayners. And the town? Nay, ni€tual confidence-— 
Shropshire ;~ebut the town ? 

Crows. Shrewsbury. T’ll be at hand to point ber out. 

Haynes. Are you sure she goes as a fruit-girl ? 

Crows. Gertain. I’ve just had the‘news from the milliner 
who finds the dress, When you have secuged the wench— 

Haynes. We'll bring her to the Tene — to your 
chambers, 

Crows. Not for the world! I’ve a congultation there 
about a case in the Ecclesiastical Court. Take her to—to 
the Mitre Tavern ; my clerk-shall be there with the money. 

Haynes. The Mitre Tavern ? 

Crows. Yes; the landlord’s my client. Besides, the 
Shropshire waggon passes the house§ and com take the girl 
up. ( Going.) 

Haynes. But you'll come to the theatre? 

Cnows. rm be there straight. —Thé Mitre Tavern—I shall 
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Haynes. You shall expect me. Now, to earn twenty 
pounds—cheat a counsellor—and serve my Lord Buckhurst, 
(Exit. 





‘SCENE IV. 


Interior of Drury-Lane Theatre. The stage forms a space 
at the back of the Pit. A man discovered lighting the 
candles. 


Enter Maso Mouun ann Hanv. 

Mou. Upon my life, Hurt, something must be done, 

Harr. Well, Mohun, isn’t there our new play to-mor- 
row, “The Corfquest of Grenada?”—That must take the 
town—and, Majorfwe have hit upon a thought for the pro- 
logue, enough of itself to fill a pit. 

Moun had a thought too. What say you if we could 
get back Goodman ? 

Harr. What! after he has turned highwayman ? 

Mou. That’sit: he’s quite the fashion. Get him to give 
the prologue,fiand advertize that he will appear with the 
identical pistols with which he robbed the money-broker at 
Finchley. —Lepend on't, the pistols would do more than the 
heroic verse. 

Harr. My plan is to have a fling at the other house. 
Nokes hag lately dvawn the town, and with what? For- 
sooth, a huge, broad-brimmed hat ! Now, we'll have a hat 
big as a coachnwheel ;’and insthat hat the prologue shall be 
spoken. .Here it is. 

Mou. Why not get Joe Haynes to speak it? 


Harr. Haynes! ‘That rogue is the disgrace | of“ our 
Os, | poem oe ee ee” ad So 8: eh eek 
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Mou. Well, Charles, take your own way.--So! the folks 
are dopping in, 

arr. As neither you nor I act to-day, suppose we stop 
here, and, like thrifty managers, puff our new play among 
the audience for to-morrow ? ” 

Oranch Monn, (aithout.) orig ges, sweet ladies ! 
Oranges, dear gentlemen ! 

Mou. There’s Orange Molly’s gentle voice. How they 
swarm about the beldam’s basket ! 

(Enter Onance Mout, with orange basket, visitors follow, and 
continue at intervals to come in, With other Orange Girls.) 
Montz. Oranges! The true Seville by my virtue! Buy, 

buy, my golden Spaniards! Never look, ae taste, sweet 

gentlemen! Fair maidens, buy, and many hitsbands to you! 

Come, cavaliers, have none of you a Car$lus ?—Major Mo- 

hun, a good fouse to you! Lovely virgins, make your 

sweethearts buy, or never say yes for a twelvcMonth! 

Charles Hart, your servant. Will nobody buy my Dow 

Spaniards? «Never look as though they were crabs! All 

sweet ! sweet! sweet !~ Balls of honey! ball@of honey! as 

T'm an honest woman! Will nobody buy of Crange Mary ? 

_ Harr. Mary—Ha! ha! 

Mou, (fo Harz.) I’ve known her plain Moll these five- 
and-twenty years. 

Mout. If you have, Major Mohun, keep it to yourself: 
don’t disgrace me with the acquaintane? before epmpany. 
Buy my oranges! 

Hart. Why, here comes Betterton. 

Entor Berrerton. 

Mout. Yes; Manager Bgtterton, § the Que’ sof the 

Duk s! ~ eis a gentleman. 
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Mout. Steal! There's little good he could steal here! 
No not even if he was to run off with the managers. 

Haart. (To Mout.) The foul fiend’s in your tongue, Will 
you be still ? e 

Mout. As still as Charles Hart’s conscience when he has 
done cruel murder. 

Berrer. Why, when does he murder, Moll ? 

Moz. Whenever he goes upon the stage, when does he 
not? And doesn’t Charles Hart crow about his family? A 
descent from Shakspeare !—He may say, descent :—-from 
every thing to nothing and a little lower! 

Mou. Molly, be silent. 

Mow. As silent as little Major Mohun, when the round- 
heads broke into the playhouse, and Molly smuggled him 
out in her basket, ander the oranges. To be sure that was 
no great matter ; for who could tell his lily f&ce from one of 
these ?\ Holding up an orange.) See ; between my finger and 
*aumb, here’s the little Major! Foul fiend ! Whoop! [ll 
have revenge ! , 

Harr. Whe, what wilt do Molly ? 

Mon. Dot do!—Tl (curtseying to Bevrerton) go to 
the other-house. 

Bervrer. Out, you slut! 

(Enter Cuanues and Braxecey—they wtiz with the visitors. } 

, Moz. Slut! I was never slut nor spit at Whitehall. 
No, now ever bagted from the kitchen for embezzling sops 
in the pan. Slut! Rogues! T'll write your lives and give 
’em to the Pimpblet-sellers’ Buy my oranges! Buy my 
little yellow majors! Slut! 

Cuan. (Aside to Berkerey-} The wench is not here. 
Art sure the milliner i is true? 
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Mou. (Coming down to Cuanuss.) Buy my oranges— 
buy—(aside.) His Christian majesty, for all his plain clothes ! 
Buy my Spaniards! Near neighbours of our blessed queen: 
buy, oryou do not love her majesty. : 

Cuan. A plague on this sybil! (60 BERKELEY.) Charles, 
get her off. (BERKELEY engages Muu. Harr and Monun 
come down.) 

Harr. His majesty! - 

Cuar. Not a word. It is my pleasure to remain un- 
known: see I am not intruded on. (Z'o Mason.) So, my little 
Mohun, you have something neWw ‘to-morrow, is it not so? 

Mon. “ The Conquest of Grenada,” so please your— +. 

Cuan. We shall attend: aye, and in state. Her majesty 
‘may, perhaps, accompany us. 

Moun. (Coming down with Berkeie? to Cuanves.) I'll 
be judged, iffyou're no cavalier, but aroundhead. ,J'll take 
this sweet gentleman for my witness! What! grvtige six- 
pence a piece for my Spaniards? Sixpence for the neigh- 
bours of her blessed majesty ? 

Ne.u Gwynne sings without. “ P&y oranges.” 

Benx. (ToCuarues.) Madame Charrett 18 true, tis she. 

i{ Enter NELL Gwynne, as Orange Girl, with grange basket. 
She carries a mask.) 

Neu. (Sings.) “ Buy oranges!” Ladies and cavaliers, 
vouchsafe tg look at my basket! Maidens, ripen my fyuit 
with your glances: buy my oranges, as Dright astaope, and 
as sweet as courtship.—Though they look as hard as gold, 
they'll melt in the mouth like a lover's promise.—Their 
juice is syrup, and their coats as thin as a poet's. ~Buy, gen- 
tleren ; or T’ll vow that» being jeglous, you hate yellow 
even inan grange. (Goes up.) 
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Berren. (Aside.) It is—I'd swear to her face—the | very 
gil! 

Cuan. (Coming ‘down with Nuty.) And have your 
oranges really all these virtues? x 

Neu. (Aside.) So, my gallant mercer. All, and a thou- 
sand more ;—there’s Hothing good that may not be said of 
the orange. It sets special examples to eldcr brothers, 
misers, and young travellers. 

Cuan. Aye? What example to elder brothers ? 

Newry. This ; though of full age, it dwells quietly on the 
same branch with bud and blossom. — * 

« Cuan, What doth it teach misers ? 

Neri. That golden coats should cover melting hearts. 

Cuan. And, | fastly, what may the young traveller leam of 
your orange ? . 

Nery This much; that he is shipped when gtecn, that 
he may®-ipen on the voyage, 

e Car. Prettily lectured. 

Mou, Prettily ! well, before I’d talk such snip-snip, as 
though my moth was a button-hole cut in French muslin, 
I'd go in moufning for my tongue, and sew up my lips with 
black worsted ! 

Hart. (To Moxr.) Silence, Sycoras ! (To Monun.) This 
is the girl for our prologue. 

Berrer. (Aside.) The king scems dazzled with this 
wench.—F must secure her for the Duke’s. 

Nerv. Bat, gentlemen; fair gentlemen ;—will no one 
lighten my bafket? Buy my oranges! 
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Buf orangeS!—No better sold,— 
New brought in Spanish ships ; 
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Come, maidens, buy ; nor judge my fruit 
From beauty's bait—the skin ; 
Nor think like fops, with gaudy suit, 
They're dull and crude within. 
Buy oranges! 


Buy oranges !—Buy courtiers, pray, 
And as ye drain their juice," 
‘Then, cast the poor outside away, 
A thing that’s serv’d its use ;— 
Why, courtier, pause ; this truth translate, 
Imprinted in the rind ; 
However gay thé ¢ourtier's state, 
°Tis yet of orange kind, . 
Buy oranges ! 
Buy oranges !—Coquetting fair,— 
A sweet reproach come buy ; 
And, as the fruit ye slice and share, 
Remember with a sigh— 
A hgart divided needs must cast 
The faith which is its soul ; 
If, maidens, ye would have it last, 
Give none—if not the whole. 
. Buy oranges! 
(The by-stand®s applaud.) 
Mon... Well, ladies, (lo orange girls) if we are to be 
squealed out of our calling by an interloper} (Imitating, 
Neu.) “Buy oranges! Buy oranges!” (All go up.) 
Enter CrowsFoor. 
Nev. (Going towards him.) Buy my—t(hiding face wilh 
mask.) The counsellor ! 
Crows. Stay, my pretty dear ; I want to deal with you. 
—I want to buy—* 
Neuu. Ruffles, or— | 
Citar. (Coming down. .) Ngekbands?. 
Crows, These jackanapes again \_(aside.) Where’s 
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Berk. (Urging him away.) Counsellor—counsellor—I’ve 
a suit for you, counsellor. 

Crows. I want no suit—at my chambers, I— 

Berk. Nay, sir, life and death are on’t. 

Crows. If ’twere your hanging, I wouldn’t budge—If 
you were the king himsolf I wouldn’t move. : 

Berk. And if you were the lord chief justice, you 
shouldn't stay. 

Crows. An assault—I'll indict ! 

Benk. Indict,—but come, (forces him off: 

Neu. (Aside.) Now, fo make my escape. 

Harr. (Following Neux.) If you would but step this 
way— 

Berrer. (he Next.) Permit me again to wait upon you. 

Mon. Mr. Hart and myself are desirous— 

Burren. Nay, sirs, but I have the first dim. 

Hativ. ) (Keeping Berrerton from Nuvu.) Mr. Bet- 

Mou. ; terton! Mr, Betterton ! 

Next. Lud, gentlemen! have you found such a jewel, 
that you musf%quarrel about it ? 

Motn. A jewel! A thing for candle-light ; else ’twou’du't 
have a shade like this! (snatching mask from Nuwx’s hand 
To orange girls.) Here, ladies! here’s a toy for an orange 
girl! Minx ! (dmilates Nei) “ Buy oranges !” 
, Nuwr. (7 Cuarves.) Oh, save me from her tongue ! 

Cuaet. Trust“ yourself, my little Pomona, to me: this 
will take ue behind the scenes. Mohun, lead the way.— 
Nay, come £ or that she-dévil willraise the house. 

Next. Any where, for in truth J fear her nails. (Zivit 
with Cannes and Monun.) ¢, 

Harr. (fo Moz.) Art not ashamed to yate the } young 
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Mopu. Woman! A chit! a baby face! If she’s a woman, 
what am 1? 

Enter Boy. 

Boy. @o Harr.) Sir, it’s the time.—Shall the music begin ? 

Harr. Lam coming. This girl rgust be ours.—Gome, 
Betterton. ’ 

Burrer. (aside) What a fool was I to miss her! (Bell 
rings and music is heard behind the scenes.) 

(Exit with Hart.) 

Mor. A woman, forsooth ! Why, look ye, ladies ; if a 

mask’s to make the difference, let us all be as black as Sand. 
ford’s perriwig. (puts mash to her face and walks about imi- 
talieg Neu.) 

Enter Waynes. 

Ifaynes. The counsellor says, she wears a mask—eh ? 
(sees Mou.) Here she is (advancing and making signsdo her). 
My love! I bear a message from a Jord—a nobleman— 
who— 

Mout, (astde.) He takes me for that doll! A lord! no 
wonder they called her Pomona.—I'll trick Hey now. 

Haynes. (advancing to her.) Put your arm through mine 
—Don't tremble, you are with an honourable gatleman. 

Music heard behind the scenes. 

Moz. I—I— 

Haynes. Not a word.—They’re going to begin the play. 
—Hark! the music. Let us steal away quietly Don’t 
flutter—softly—softly—(aside.) and now for the Mitre and 
the twenty pounds. (IIaynes leads Mou off’ masked, as 
visitors take their seats in the pil, and the music is heard in 
orchestra. 

END OF ACT i. 


ACT, IL—SCENE I. 


An Apartment in the Mitre Tavern. 


Discovered, Neu. Gwyxne, Cnarves, and BuRKELEY, ( 
Table. 


Nuwe, (Risipg.) No,—not a minute longer. 

Cur. Nay, why wilt not take my word? 

Newz. I have taken it, and found it counterfeit— The 
cracked: coin doesn’t pass a second time. 

Cuan. But—I promise—thou shalt go home. 

' Neti. So you promised when I left the theatre j-—how is 
it that you brought me here? 

Cuan. By jécident. 

Nev. Accident! 
» Cuan. Yes; through gazing on your eyes, I somehow 
lost my way: I was blinded by light.—Is not the excuse a 
fair one? 

-Nextx. No; an owl would have made as good.—Farewell. 

Cuart Stay ! we must not part so. Come, Nelly ; thou 
«lost not know me.—Now what dost think I am ? 

New. By’ my troth you are hardly worth a guess. 

Cuan." Try.—-What dost take me for? 

Nexu. Anrapotheeary’s ’preitice with just label Latin 
enough to tell camphor from cinnamon? No; your fea- 
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tures are not learned enough for that. A money-lender’s 
clerk? Oh no ; that face would never get you such a place of 
trust. A ballad-writer? No; for though your cheek is blank 
enough for paper, you hav’n’t quite a goose- quill look, 

Guan. Come; will my face fit. no honest calling? say 
something. 

Neuu. Well then, in despair I decide.—There is a 
shallow neatness, a sort of brassy glitter in your air that—I 
know not what you are, if not a pin-maker, 

Cuar. A pin-maker ! 

Newt. Nay, I’ve known pirtntakers who'd see no com- 
pliment in the comparison. But if none of these, what are 
you? 

‘Cuan. A gentleman,—upon my word, — gentleman. 

Neus. Is that all? Farewell. 

Cran. Whet would you have?—a gentleman, and a 
soldier. 

Neus. A soldier ! 

Cuar. Even so.—Now will you leave me? 

Nuun. A soldier! Well, T declare, this quite makes out 
a dream I had two mornings ago. You shal¥ hear it. 

Cuan. No dreams now: another time. 

Neuu. Now or never: listen.—I dreamt that I was 
riding in a fine golden coach w ith the king. 

Cuan. With the king! 

Berk. With the king! 

Ney. You know, we do dream such strange things— 
with the king! Vell, the coach stoped ; waen there came 
up a poor old soldier without any legs or arms sand of a 
sudden he held out his har 

Ao .os What! without any arms? 
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NE.u. You know, it was only in a dream. 

Cuan. Yes, Nelly; but you ought to dream according to 
anatomy, 

Nett. I say, he held out his hand s—and, telling us, that 
he had no place to lay his old grey head upon, not a morsel 
of bread to put into hi. mouth, he begged for charity, while 
the tears came peeping into the corners of his cyes. 

Crar. Well? 

Nexu, I turned round to the king——for, bless you, I was 
altogether at my ease, no more afraid of him than I am of 
you,—and I said, “ Charieg !—” 

Cuar. Charles ! 

Berk. Charles ! . 

Nexn. “Is ft not a shame to let your old soldiers carry 
about their scars ax witnesses of their King’s forgetfulness >— 
is it not cruel that those who for your s¢ke”—(Uncon- 
sciousliy laying her hand upon the arm of Cuan.es.) 

Cuan. For my sake ? 

News. You know,I’m supposing you the king. 

Cuan, Oh, wre, aye! ; 

New. & Who for your sake, have left some of their limbs 
in a strange country, should have no resting place for the 
limbs they Hive, in their own?” 

Cuan. I see the end: the king relieved the soldier, and 
then you awoke ? 

Newy, No, I &dn’t: for I thought the coach went on 
towards Chelsea, and there— 

Cuan. We¥, what fappencd at Chelsea ? 

Newi- Chere, I thought I saw a beautiful building sud- 
cenly grow up, from the earth wand going in and coming 
out of it, Just like so many bees, heaps of old soldiers, with 
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their long red coats, and three-corner hats, and some with 
their Near wooden legs, ani all with their rough faces look- 
ing so happy and contented,—that, when I looked and 
thought it was all my work, I felt as if I could have kissed 
every one of em round ! 

Cnar. When it came to that, of, pcos se you aw oke? 

Neuu. No, I didn’t ;—not until I saw a place, with my 
picture hanging out for a sign. My head for a sign! what 
do you think of that ? 

Cuan. Think ?—I can’t think of the sign with the living 
lips before me. (She avoids him.)* Nay, thou’rt a wild and 
beautiful bird. 

Nex. Aye, he must be a cunning fowle: who cages me. 

Cuan. I can make the bars of gold. 

Neu. If you'd hold the surer, better bend one of the 
gold bars into ring. No other cage, no other yet; 2 
little fable hath taught me wisdom, you shall hear it. 


. 
SONG.—NELL GWYNNE 


+ Little bird, little bird, have a care ;”” 
‘Thus whisper'd a lark to her child ; 
See, the fowler is spreading his snare, 
* What makes ye thus noisy and wild ?”” 
Good mother,” the silly one cried, 
Conceitedly trimming its wing, — 
Wve beauty and youth on my sidg,— 
“ Hang fowlers! T'll gambol and sing, 

“ Good mother, 
“« Hang fowlers! IMgambol 4d sing.# 


Little Geers iis not so near;" 
In vain!  Nowoo late youl regret” 
, Fer the poor little bird, dead with fear, 
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‘Che mother then sigh'd forth this truth, 
Iicr little one fast in the string,— 
“Tn prisons, what’s beauty and youth ? 
“ Fear fowlers, nor gambol nor sing.” 
* Oh, mother !" 
“ Fear fowlers, nor gambol nor sing!” 


Cuar. I tell thee, “Nelly, I am rich, abundantly rich— 
what dost think now ? 

NE Think !—that faces do not go with fortunes. 

Coar. Thou shalt be a queen—almost ! 





Neus. Almost! Saving the coronation and a few such 
ceremonies. oe 

Cian. I'll pour heaps of wealth into your lap; thou shalt 
be studded w ith diamonds; thou shalt tread on nothing 
baser than the richest damasks ; music shall float about you ; 
servants shall bow‘before you ; all things shall come with 
your wish! 9 

Net. Let me have one now in earnest of the future, 

Cran. Name it. 

Newv. Home !—ITome now, and the damask and music 
afterwards.  Iewill not be delayed, I insist— 

ce Enter Svockrisu, 

Stock. What ery is this in the Mitre? Did ye call for 
the bill? (Nunn retires up.) 

Cuan. Bill! 

_ Suock. Ye have feasted right lusciously, and here is the 


accountthercof. ( 





Gives bill to Cuarvus.) 
iving the bill.) Pay this 








Cuan. (tside fo BERKELEY. 
puritanical bug-pipe. ial 
Brrr (Aside to Cuanves.) Your majesty, —I— 
Cuar. Pay Why dost notaaay the knaye? 


Benx. (Aside fo Cuarves.) Has your majesty nq. money ? ? 
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Cuar. ’Sdeath, not my own likeness, even in copper. 
(Takes bill.) Four pounds three and two-pence. 

Srock. Pullets are dear, and ye did command the choicest 
claret. 

Cuan. (Aside.) How perplexing! (To Stockrisu. 3 You 
see, my friend— 

Srock. I do see, that thy belly rath not taken counsel of 
thy pocket. 

Nuns. (Coming down.) What is all this? Oh, the bill! 
Well, pay the good man. (Taking dill from Cugrurs.) Four 
pounds three and two-pence. Why, ’tisn’t a grain from one 
of the heaps of gold to be poured into my lap. 

Cuan. You sce, both myself and friend have forgotten 
our’ purses. 

Nett. If you have no moncy, leave as ® surety one of the 
diamonds withavhich I am to be studded ;—a very little one 
will serve the reckoning. 

Car. (Aside.) I'd almost give one from my crown to be, 
well out of thjs! 

Newz. I'm sure the charges are most reasgnable. (Read- 
ing bill.) Three pullets, five and fourpence.’* You never 
bought them cheaper at market. “ Rein- deer’ s tongue, 
two and a penny. <A venison pasty, three and ‘two-pence.” 
How deer’s flesh can be sold for the money, I know not; 
unless, indeed, ’tis stolen from one of the royal parks. 

Cuar. Aside.) In which case, certainl yg the pasty shoufd 
come to me for nothing. 

New. “ Sugar-sops and fishy two aid sixpemce ;” which, 
with claret, sauce, tarts, ale, bread, and wax candlessamount 
exactly to four pounds mien two-pence of), of his majesty’s 
currefit money- 
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New. As they say in the play-book, “ pay the Jew his 
principal and let him go.” 





Stock. I am no Jew, but a plain-going, simple-spoken, 
guileless Christian ; nevertheless, I will go, on the receipt 
of my principal. 

Nex. (7 Cuantss.) Now, my good diatnond-mer- 
chant !— 

Cuan. (To Srocxeisa.) The fact is, I must make a friend 
of you. 

Srocx. Not on credit. If ye do not pay, ye shall be 
locked up in the roundhouse forthwith. 

Newi. (To Cuanurs.) Give the man your place of re- 
sidence, and let him call for the money, 

Sock. Hav€ you a reputable place of dwelling ? 

Cuan. I-I—(Aside to Berxeney.) Answer for me. 
(Goes up) 

Baw. My good fellow, never mind the dwelling. Suffer 
ouy friend to depart ; I will remain in your custody until 
the moncy arrives. - 

Stock. May,1 be sure? 

Cuan. (Céming down.) Religiously sure: besides, I'll re- 
ward you with-— 

New. Diamonds—richest damask—and music floating 
about him ! 

Stock. (Opening door in scene.) If ye open yonder door, 
a passage will leaé ye to my master’s private room: he will 
doubtless agree. 

Cuar. Dut blocknead, why didst mot say so before? 
(Pointing to an inner room.) That door? 

Srocx. That door} (Cuaniyg and Burkewny enter the 
room in scene, when Stockrisu unmediately closes and locks 
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Newu. You never mean to make prisoners ?— 

Cun. (Knocking at door.) Why, drawer, that door is 
locked !— 

Srock, Barred and bolted; and so is this. (Bolting the 
door.) 

Cuan. Varlet! what is’t ye megn—to cheat us? 

Stock. No; I mean that ye should not cheat me. (Gorg.) 

Nexy. You will never be so barbarous—you cannot ?— 

Srock. I can—I will! (E-vit.) 

Newz. (Cuartes kuocks.) Patience, prisoners; your 
keeper is gone. se 

Cuar. The rascal !—T’ll tear the house about his ears. 

Newt. Don’t begin these two minutes—for then I shall 
be out of it. 

Cnan. Nelly, thou wouldst not leave rte ? 

Neva. Leave you! (Crowsroor heard withouty "The 
counsellor again! Oh, my fate! (To Crarzes.) € have 
it—remain quiet but for a while, and I'll release you. 

. Enter Crowsroot? 

Crows. She's there! she’s safe !—she’se—(seeing her.) 
Nelly ! 

Netw. Sir! < 

Crow. (Aside.) She doesn't look angry—she doesn’t 

storm at being carvied off! I own I have been violent. 

New. Haye you, sir? 

Crows. I was afraid I might have a litMe agitated you. 

Neu. Oh dear, no, sir—You Judge your’ bs too rashly. 
(Aside. What canthe mean? * 

Crows. But now, now, we're alone, with not a 2dul to— 

Cur. (Knocking at door) Nelly, Nelly! 

-Crowg. Your n name—who’s that ? 
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Crows. Another ! why, they know you! Who are they? 
How came they here? Speak ! ‘ 

Nuuy. They—they came with me. 

Crows, With you? : 

Nuuu, That is, they brought me here ; certainly, against 
my will. Le 

Crows. (Aside.) Oh, I see ; they’re Joc Haynes’s journey- 
men. No more of that, sweet Nelly ; no reproaches. 

Benk. (Knocking.) Nelly, have you got the money ? 

Crows. Money, what money ? 

Neve. If you must kao, money I was going to borrow 
to pay the gentlemen’s score; for which they are now 
locked up. 

Crows. Scofe! What's the amount ? 

. Nex. Four potnds three shillings and two-pence. Here's 
the vill, (Giving it.) ‘ 

Cross. (Heading bill.) “ Pullets, tongue, claret!” ( Aside.) 
Well, for ruffians who live by their cudgels, they’ve palates 
for lords! And you'd pay for the feast ? ‘ 

Neut. I weld. 


Crows. What, then, you bear no malice towards the 
rogues? 

NELL. They deceived me, certainly ; but what’s the use 
of malice ? 

Cuows. That's well: go to your room ;—-and, for fear you 
sliould pe seen, den’t budge without your mask.—You shall 
pay the bill—here, here’s my purse. (She refuses.) What? 
wilt not borrsw of mé? Why wilt not take my purse and 
with it wy hand and heart? 

Nexx. Because the money J might repay, but for the 
hand and heart, they must fain wie creditors, 
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Newt. (Aside.) Yet there is no other way. 

Jrows. Take it. 

Berk. (Hithin.) Hast got the money ? 

Next, (Taking the purse.) Yes. 

Crows. And now to seal the loan—one kiss—one. (Ap- 
proaches NELLY, who runs under his ams, and meets StocK- 
vISU.) 

Svock, Did ye call? 

Newz. The gentleman’s bill is— 

Srock. Four pounds three shillings and two-pence. 

Nuvi. (Imitating Srocky1st.} Have you written ina 
fair, round, publican hand the receipt thereto? 

Srock. Aye! * 

Nusa. (Counting money into his hand.) Ofie—two—three 
—four.—There, then, is your money—There, counsellor, 
your purse,—vehat I have taken'I will return. 

Srock. And here is the receipt—here the key. 

Grows. Which I will hold. Come hither. (Lakes Stock 
Fis aside.) + 





Lt. (Going to door in scene.) The Dill ig paid ! (Going 
to room at side.) Now, will I turn the key “upon myself, 
wateh my opportunity, and then, good bye, counsellor. 
(Exit into room on left hand.) 

rows. (To Srockrisi.) Fail not, but hasten the coach. 
(Exit SrockFisu.) ‘Well, the feast’s paid for ; the gluttonous 
varlets! and Tiere’s the key to let the gacbbirds fly, Nelly 
(looking about), Oh, gone to her room! <All the better, 
ri— 
Enter Jon Haynes. F 
AYNES. So, eouneelion, 26 found you! I’ve been run- 
ning all over, the town atccr you: here is the wench !— 
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Crows. There (giving if) you have the money. 
Haynes. And in that room—(pointing to: door on right 
‘ hand.) you have the stolen goods, (listening at door.) Why, 
bless me, she’s surely asleep.—Hark! you may jliean her 
Snore ! , . Lie sak 
Crows. Snore! y-u profane. villain! Begone ;—stop ! 
The money has been easily earned ?—You hav'n’t had much 
trouble ? : 
Haynes. No. The business..was managed very quietly — 
and soberly, * 
Crows. Quietly and soberly! What, after so much 
tongue and claret? + me 
Haynes. Claret ? ‘ * i 
Crows. Such things your assistants have consumed; 
wich things I haye paid for! Here's the bill; here’s ‘the 
receip*; (Giving them. Ciaruxs and Bitaxkuny hnock 


uy violently at door.) and there’s your companions, knocking» : 


“tio get out of limbo. : sal 
Haynes. I forswear all companions.—<J am myself ' 
~ Seem 
~~ alone!’ n oe 


-” Crows. If*there be a blush in you, I'll bring it to your 
face. (Cuagies knocks.) Coming, gentlemen, coming ! 
Now, -knave, own thyself exposed, for I will confront you 
with—(opens door—Cuanies and BERKELEY ru out.)—the 
devils that haunt me ! a 

CuaR, (aside te Haynes.) Hush !|—What, counsellor,— 
become gaoler at the Mitre ? ; 

. Crows. Mercers, forsoothp! I thought+ they were fellows 
who lived by cudgels and cold steel. (fo Haywus.) Above 
all else, what fiend made you employ these? Re 

Haynes. Employ! Let the gentlemen speak for tnem= , 
selves ;—did I ?— - i 


», 
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Cc. HAR. Of course, you employed us. 

Crows. (to Haynes.) Can you deny it now? 

Tlaynes. (bowing to Cranres.) Now, certainly not. 

CrowseaA supper for these! But I won't pay! 

Haynes. You have paid. Gentlemgn, acknowledg? the 
counselor's liberality. Here (givi®y them to Cuannns.) is 
the bill—and here the receipt. 

Cuan. Many thanks, most liberal sir!—(Cuaries and 
Berkey bow ceremoniously.) 

Crows. Begone, fellows, begong ;, you have your hire ! 
Share the twenty pounds and vanish! (aside.) If they stop 
TU shall go mad. She sha’n’t. stir while they are here. 
(walches room doar on right hand.) A 

Cuar. (fo Haynes.) Hire! Twenty mounds !—What 
does old frailty mean ? 

Haynes. Your majesty, a simple love bargain, for cjrry- 
ing off a damsel—one Mistress Ellen Gwynne. I brought 
her from the theatre, and placed her in that room. 

Cnar. Tut, man! you dream. I myself esaorted pretty 
Ellen to this house. 

Haynrs. Then, your majesty, I have blundered rarely 
for, I vow, I brought somebody. 

Cuan. Ha, ha, ha! No matter ;—’twill be all the same 
to the counsellor. But stay; the real Nelly is somewhere 
here—he may trick us after all. 

Haynes. Never fear, your majesty; you shall yet see 
some sjort-—a scene from a Shropshire cgmedy. 

Sram A Shropshire comedy ! 
Havelus. A brief time will prepare the actors, and 


Chows. womes down.’ Will vou never ro? 
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Cuan. We are gone, most liberal sir 1_Tf, at a futur. 
time, there should be another lady tu « rry off,— 
Tlayx 


me lerate— 





. (shaking the bag of moncy.) € ay terms ve 
iS ‘Ss ay 


Park. And secrecy inviolable. 

Haynns. Cudgelling performed in every vari 
ears cropped— 

Cuan. With perfect satisfaction to the empluyer, an 
according to the last new fashion, (Exeunt all but Crows- 
FOOT.) 

Crows, They're gone—yes—there’s their last step upon 
the staircase—I'll make sure of the door, (bolts it.) Now for 
my little prisoner. (goes to door at right hand.) Od's she has 
locked herself in j—the dear flutterer! Frightened, I dare 
wv. My dear—my dear—you may come out now. (listen- 
ing. Why, as that rascal said, tivere is a suund like snoring, 
to be sure:—but, no,—it can’t be—Nelly—Nelly— 
(NELLY opens left hand door and is coming out, but retreats on 
secing Crowsxoot—she watches him from door.) She comes ! 
—I hear tor timid partridge foot run along the boards. 

(Enter Onance Moun masked, from right hand room.) 
Come al. ng, my love! Sit down,—sit down. 

Moun. (aside.) The old villain !—And is this the lord ? 

Crows. Masked! Never mind before me—put it away— 
let me look on the light. (Motu refuses.) Well, if you 
won! Why, don’t you speak to me?—Come, sit—sit. 
(places two old Jushioned high-backed arm chairs—they sit. 
Speak, love ! (Mou. coughs violently.) Dear heart! What « 
cold. Ha! those nasty thin shoes—But I have : “ch pre 
sents for you, “Melly. (M>-ur coughs.) A glass .f wine 
Nelly: here is a glass of claret—and it ie paid for, (Gir 
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XP ehatr, whilst Crowsroor is engaged at table—Mou. seeing 
ner is about & .xelaim—) 


" tayn-NELL. “aside to Moun.) Hush! You shall have all the 












Crows ents.(stands behind Mour’s chai, by ma SFOOT. ) 
HE tows. (aking glass from Mout.) 


counses, Neu. (from behind chaird Shot 

_ the bil’ Crows. To be sure. (fills and gi 

ae »“here—it revives you ? 

Ne tt. I think it does —I'll as 

repugnance to Net.) a a 
Crows. Well said ;—I"like taj 

squeamishness. You won't take ar The 
Neu. Yes [will ;—n: i 


y, you r 
5 ae Na oe 


iy 


— 













ng—a mere nothing. Now, Nelly + 
see so pretty @ring. 

ay no more about it! (Gives Moi. 
row dove, let ut talk about— 

the presents you spcke of. 

own andg—let ug talk. 

Sw, and then the talk. je 
- fetch them myself. (Iises, and w 
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Crowsroor gels up and is crossing towards door, Moun 
moves the chair round so as to keep her face to him and Uz 

better lo hide Nusux, behind.) (Aside.) At the same time I can 

hurry the coach and bear her like a conqueror off. vu 

fetch them—TI’ll fetch them! I sha’n’t be long, my soul! 
Rait.) : 7 

Mout. (embracing Nuxy.) Kiss me, child! Pretty dar- 
ling! what wit it has! Oh, Nelly, how may one woman be 
dece ved in another ! Now; the stars pardon me my bad 
words to you ! 

Newu. I forgive them ;—omy tell me how you came 
here? 

Mott. I suffered myself to be led away in your name — 
oh, 2y, dear baby ! yqu don’t know the wickedness of this 
town’ x do, T was"thewn into that room, where I must 

cee ve File sleep.—But how, my innocent, did “you come 
hye? ? 
“apn, [thougnt r wating 
to this place. 

Mon. Cheated Le-Well, lct’s be friends ; 
take half my oran,,2 custom at the theatre, 

NEL. Never, fea 


home, when I was cheated. 


though you. 


I am no longer your Tival.—I have 
obtained all I ventured for ;—for to-day I speak a prologue’ 
at the theatre ! ve 


Mort. A prologue !—why,—hush !— 

NELa. The counselor ! Hide, and this time leave him 
to me. 

Moi. But, my: dear angel, the gown— 


Nenu. Goyn and all shall be yours. Quick! (Mor. ry : 
retires into room at right hand.) 


FO ay ee ae 
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Crows. Here itis,—Nelly ! What, (puis box down,) taken 
off thy mask? That’s well! 

Neu. What gown can it be? ; 

Crowa, What gown? The gown you admired at Ma- 
dame Charrett’s ! 

Nei. Why, you have never benght it? 

Crows. Bought it to surprise you; and head-gear to suit. 
Thou shalt dress like an empress, Nelly. See (taking gown 
from box,) here’s the gown! (Mou comes down between 
Nexiy and Crowsroor.) 

' Crows. Lere it is, be happy and take it! 

Motu. (lmitching it away.) I will! 

Cgows: In the devil’s name, what witch is this? 

Mout. (taking off her mask.) Witch! No more a witcha 
than thou’rt conjuror, 

Crows. That™hag of the pit, Orange Moll! 

Mout: Hag! Why, thou superannuated pounce-box ! 
Thou piece of faded red tape !—Thou nothing made same 
thing by a wig !—Hag! pah ! 

Crows. I shall go off in a spasm ! How g&ashe here? 

Mou. How? - And don’t the blushes burn your wrinkles 
toaske Wasn't I carried off ?— 

Crows. I—I—Come, Nelly, tis uearly the time that—the 
time —what’s o'clock? (looking doubtfully at Newn and 
MOLLY.) be 

Mout, (daking out watch.) Seven minutes to tw o,“Sy the 
wateh of your dear first wife. 

Criws. Watch! ring! Robbery Jade, Til Bang you !— i 
Pil—'violent knocking at door.) 

si cK. (without.) CounseNor—counegllor !-«There'll be 
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Crows, Is Beelzebub making holiday ?—What next? 

(Nens opens door.) - 
(Knocking continued. Enter Srocxy1st.) 

S1ock. Flee !—flee, or ye are a dead man! ‘The Shrop- 
shirepwaggon is come in !— 

Crows. Damn the Shropshire waggon !—What of that ? 

Sock. .And in it seven stout young men, who clamour 
and ery for you. 

Neve. lor the ccunsellor—for what ? 

Srock. For their sister; whom, as they complain, he hath 
conveyed away. uae 

Crows. (-lside.) Shropshire! Can I by accident have 
stumbled on the truth? Why, Nelly, where ave you from ? 
Nuun. Shropshire, sir! 
* Mort. I’m Siiropshire too ! 
¢ reas. (To Nell.) And have you any brothers? 
Ne LL. Seven. 
More. Just my number. 
Srock. Saynge afid cruel they do look ;—-and they vow 





wrathfully aglinst thy bones ! 
Nex. Just like ’em ; my brothers are dragons. 
« Mons. &o are mine! Brother Tom once killed a butcher ! 
Srock. Some of them do carry knotted cudgels as thick 
as my arm, and some— 

_ Crows. Well ? os 

Sro «. A little thicker! If they do find ye wath their 
sister they will slaughter ye. 

‘oe SELL, (Clinging fo Crowsroor.) But TH never leave you. 
ite (Clinging to him.) No—nor I—never! : 
(Berying Ute shake theroff.) You shall leave m —I 
—( Knocking ithout pe 





don’t want you !—~I don’t know you! 
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Srock. What a shocking thing ‘twill be— 

Crows. What ?— 

Srock. To have a crowner’s inquest in the Mitre !— 
(Knocking continued—voices without.) 

Vorcrs. We won't be stopped—we'll ha’ his life! 

Crows. Put me anywhere !—Dg anything with me! My 
character! My bones ! 

Neri. The only chance, counscllor—get into the gown | 
(taking gown from box.) 

Crows. What! turn woman? 

Newry. Or be cudgelled for a that. 

Crows. Give it to me !—Oh, that I were in the Temple ! 
—(Kuocking continued—whilst Nvwi and Moun hastily dress 
Crowsroor in gown and head-dress.) 

Neuu. There—pull this well over your hiad. “ 

Mou. And be sure to walk pretty and tripping li¥¢ one 
of us. % 

Newu. Here they come (Srockrisn whispers NELL). A 
trick, indeed !. . 


* 


(Eater Jon Waynes, and two others disguisedags peasants at 
door.) 

Haynes. (Speaking, as he enters.) Giles, Dick #1d John—- 
stay there and watch below ! 

Aut. Where be he,—where be he? 

Haynes. We'll beat ’un like a sheaf 0° corn. 

Sock. As I’m a man of truth he whom y? seek is mt here. 

ALL. Where be sister ?—where be sister, then? 

Haynes. (To Nuvu and Motu.) You ben’t*she—no 
Why,: 10 (Seizing Crowsroor), yes, spite o’ ali her Dunn 
rags,“-I do know her !—Herg she be !g-here,sbrothers, be 
“poor lost Susan ! ‘ 
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Haynes, &e. (Shaking cudgelsy at Crowsroot.) Oh, 
Susey—Susey ! : 
Neu. My good people, this lady is a friend of mine ;— 
she’s not your sister. ™ 
Moun. My own cousin! 
Ilaynes. (70 Crowsrpor.) Deny thine own flesh and 
blood. (They all seize Crowsvoor.) 
Crows. Murder ! 
Neu, Merey--you'll kill the young woman! 
Enter Cuanueys and BERKELEY. 
Cuan. Shame, friends 
(Havnus lakes off Crows 
Cuan. The counsellor !—let me congratulate you, learned 
sir, N 
TeCrows. Congratulate ! 
Cia. x. On your new silk gown. Never did promotion 
sit so gracefully. 
= Crows. (Tearing a gown.) To be gulled—robbed—to 
pay for suppers ! ris 7 - 





—What, cudgel a woman ?-— 





vot’s head-dress.) 








Cuan. Fou® . pounds and odd—Gregory, return the 
amount. (BERKELEY pals purse in Crowsroor’s hand.) 

Crows. Tf Lcould persuade her to—Nelly—Nelly (Nevi 
turns away). Tricked—exposed—( All laungh)—IN wage war 
with all womankind—I'll confine my practice to suits 
against ’em, and spend the rest of my days in persecuting 
the freltics of the whole sex !—Oh, woman! woman! 
(runs off the party | relire up. Gone sits al lable, drinks 
ina ) 





a 
="Neni. Ia! ha! poor counsellor—Now, to mak my 


escape— =~ ; - . 
Cian. What, Nelly, art running after the Jawyer ? > ~ 
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Cuar. Why, then, I see it;—thou'rt an antiquarian 
in love, and art fairly taken with the last century. In truth, 
now, where wouldst go? 

Neus. In truth, to the theatre. You'll never guess for 
what? “I am to speak the prologue.—Let me go, I pray ! 

Cuar, You shall go, and [ will bewat the theatre t8o. 

Newt. Yet I'm so frightened ! 

Cuam Never fear 





you may sce a friend there: be 
certain, you may ; and, with such assurance,—kind-hearted, 
good-natured, sprightly Nelly, fare ye well—Fortune plays 
a blind game, or she had taken better care of you. But, 
courage ! I tell you, E and some friends will be at the house. 
News. What, is’t a holiday with the mercers’ company ? 
Cuan. Nelly, if thou should’st see me, yet, sceing, miss 
the mercer, then— * 7 
Neu. Murt I die for the loss?—What then? 
Cuar. Then, own with mighty John, that— 
« Princes may retire whene'er they please, 
« And breathe free air from out their palaces ; 
“'Phey go sometimes unknown to shun thir state, 
« And then ‘tis manners not te know or wat.” 
Newuu. What is all this? ‘* ; 
Cuan. Four lines from the new play to might: mark 
them, and learn the wisdom they advise. And so, again, 
courage, Nelly, courage and success! (Excunt Cnarues 
and BERKELEY.) . an 
Haynes. And now to return our dresses here to the 
wardrobe, for again I am one of the theatre. * 
Naru. What! you? . 
T.aynus. By royal mandate from the king, Let's haste ; 
for co day their majestics in full state ‘to honour to Mr. Dry- 
Pairs ae ee 
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Neti. Luda mercy! “The Conquest of Grenada?” 

Haynes. The same. 

Mont. (Staggering forward.) Why, bless me child! 
Thou’rt white as chalk ! 

Nex, Well I may be. I have to speak the prologue ; 
and, before the king avd queen !—My gracious ! 

Haynes. What! are you the new comer the managers 
are mad about? You the heroine of the great hat? 

Nexu. I! Manager Hart would make me promise.— But 
T have been so teazed! I have hardly looked at the words. 
What shall I do? ae 

Haynes. Hope, and all willbe well. It would be un- 
charitable too severely to condemn for faults, without taking 
some thought of the sterling goodness which mingles in and 
le;sens them. 

News, Say you so? Why, then, good friends, come to 
the theatre, and hear me, if there yet be time, rehearse the 
sprologue. (Evit.) 

Moxw. Joseph—Mr. aynes—you brought me here—pray 
take me back afain, (IIaynxs leads Moun off —All excunt.) 


ra 





SCENE ITI. 


A Passage or Lobby of the King’s Theatre. 
Enter Harv, in Sull dress. 

Harv. (Looking ¢ at watch.) If the girl, this Nell Gwynne 

should a.. “appoint us after all! 
. Enter Major Mouvy. 

Money. My dear Hart,—the girl is come = Though: in- 
deed, half dead with fear for the event. 

Harr. Well have “her run tarough the verse at o'ce. 
Where’s Dryden ? o 6 
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Monon. He’s behind, admiring the big hat; and, with 
the prophetic fury of a poet, vows it will extinguish Nokes 
for ever. In sober truth, ’tis a beaver for Atlas. 
Enter Jow. Waynes. 





7 
Harr. Mr. Haynes, you are welcome once again 


yet 


mind, no more bells, Joce.—But tigne Mastens ; let us go and 





encourage the new comer, 
(Flourish of trumpets without.) 

Motun. Their majesties! 

IIarr. Nay, then, we must even trust to fortune ;—for 
there is no time for rehearsal. Away, gentlemen ; away, all 
to your places! Come, Mohnn, to light the king to his 
hox,— (Flourish of (rumpets. Exeunt Monn with Harr and 
Haynes.  Lrumpets and music continued, when)— : 
Re-enter Warr and Mouun lighting Charles and the Quer) 

with Guards, Lords, and Ladies in waiting. Aligdants, 

Se. &e.: they cross the stage. 





SCENE THE LAST. 4 


4, 
Interior of King’s Theatre. The Royal Box in which are 
their Majesties, Sc. Music, « Britons strikeghome.” 


The bell is rung, the curtain opens in the middle, and enter 
Newu © in @ broad-brimmed hat and waist belt.” 


Nei. This jest was first of the other hous%s making jg bd 
« And, five times tried, has never failed of taking: 
« Vor, "twere a shame a poet should be killed 
‘ sneer the’shelter of so broad a shield — 
«This is that hat whose very sight did win ye + 

« To laugh and clap as though the devil were in yes 

~ “As then for Nokes, so'now I hop@you'll be 
“So dull to laugh once more for Jove of me. 
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(Revoynizing CuaRLes.) 
What! he—the King !—the wards are flown. 
(Coming forward.) 
For Dryden’s syllables, pray take my own. ( Let's hat full.) 
First let me ask that niceness may not halt 

With caver eyes, to sean out every faults 
And miss, with veng? look, those streaks of light, 
Which fortune only would nut have more bright. 
OF good and ill all character is made ; 
The good accept—the rest cast into shade. 
Of some we'd shew (if so our hopes might draw,) 
The moral amber, with nor prub nor straw 5 
Would take away tin’ fmseemly gnats and ties, 
And keep the prettiness that glads all eyes: 
This our design ; if granted, may I ask 
Your hands and wishes for th’ attempted task ? 
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“Ix 77” says a history of the reign of George the First, 
“the partizans of the Pretender began once ‘nore to bestir thdn- 
selves in his favour, in the supposition, Youbtless, that the shock 
produced by the failure of the South Sea project, would be favour- 
able to their designs. The measures of government, however, 
were 60 judicious and prompt, that the conspiracy was crushed in 
embryo. Several noblemen were arrested on suspicion: Bishop 
Atterbury was exiled for life; but only cue person, Christopher 
Layer, a barrister of the Temple, suffered capital punishment. 
Ile was convicted of high treason, in enlisting men for the service 
of the Pretender.” 

Layer, it will be scen, is the only real person introduced in the 
following comedy; the other characters, with the incidents in 
which they are concerned, being the invention of the writer, who 
has “ taken out” the allowed dramatic license, to fix on an His- 
torical circumstance as the means of developing imaginary events, 
In the practical working of his design, he has been most zealously 
seconded by ald employed in the drama. Noither can the writer 
omit his cordial acknowledgments of the kindness ad valuable 
managerial assistance of Mr, Percy Farren. 


Lirrny Cnersea, RJ. 
July 19, 1833. 
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ACT I.—SCENE I. 
An old fashioned Apartment, handsomely furnish. 


Enter Fexteia and Sovuy Hawes. 
> . 

Fexicrta. I am glad, Sophy, thou hast ngt forgotten thy 
old companion. 7 

Soruy. Dear madam, though it’s seven long years since 
you left us for foreign parts, there's hardly been a day that 
[ hav’n’t sometimes thought of you. 

Fur. I have not deserved your thoughts, Sophy. I fear 
me, travel, with its new objects, has made me sight eld 
friends in Derbyshire. 

Sorny. Just what my poor mother toldeme, madam. 
She used to say,—Sophy, child, where is the use in fuming 
and fidgetting? Thou knpwest, the. lady Kelicia, though 


she wag a pretty babe, and thy foster-sister, now she’s a 
~~ Te gf th. Hh 
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stuff from thy head, girl, But though I tried, I couldn't 
quite. 

Fern. And thou art come to seck thy fortune in London ? 
—T am rejoiced that my return to England, 





Sorry. Oh! we heard about your uncle’s death, and that 
you would soon come bagk.— Your poor uncle ! 

Ver, My last relative—my last friend, Sophy. I do but 
visit England to await the settlement of his will, and may 
after, quit it for ever. 

Sorny. Madam ! 

Fru. But, Sophy, what’am I to think of our Derbyshire 
bachelors ?— Was there not one with wit enough to keep you 
at home? 

Sopny, IIe didn’t stay at home himself, madam. 

Fru. Did he win your love, and then desert you? 

Sonuy. He didn’t desert me, madam. 

Fern. How then? 

Soruy. We were to be marricd ; but folks would meddle. 
The parson—I dare say he meant well—talked to us of early 
troubles, and -adyised us to get money first ; and so, poor 
Simon set off toa place here in London; and—for my part, 
T don't seg what the parson had to do with it; except to 
luary us, and leave the rest to ourselves, 

Enter Senvanv. 
Serv. The young man, below, madam, who came with— 
“Sorry. That's’ Simon, my lady—Simon Box: he would 
come ; he said he shouldn't rest if he didn’t speak to you.— 
(Exit Servanv.)—Ile would come. 
ig Enter Stuon Box. 

Simon. Yrur servant, my laly: Sophy is come up all the 
way from Matlock, to a place here. Now, though the foolish 

as fe ae - 
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keeper in London, yet I—you see, my lady, you and I know 
what London is. : 

Feu. I perecive—You wish to hear something of her 
mistress ? | 

Srwon. No, my lady: I’ wish to hear something of her 
master, a * 

Feu. Master! Do I then know the gentleman? 

Sion. Saving your presence, he hath played so many 
tricks in his time, ’tis said few know him long, But, as he 
has now foresworn the world ; shut himself clese in an old 
house in St. James's Park ; given"himself up to study, some 
say to magic—but we know, my lady, what folks will some- 
times call magic ;—if you think he'll keep in this staid 
mind— . 

Frau. He! Of what strange gentleman do you speak ? 

Simon. Of Mr, Sidney Maynard. . 

Sorny. Your ladyship’s cousin. 

Fru. My cousin, Sidney ! 

Sorny. Dear heart! isn’t your ladyship well ? 

Fru. I understand, now. Go on, friend. « < 

Simon. No, madam ; I’ve done.—Come, Sophy. 

Soruy. But won't you hear her ladyship? Isn’g Mr, May- 
nard a true gentleman, madam ? 

Simon. Yes,—and a young gentleman. No, Sophy, twill 
never do. 

Fen. I will engage for the honour—the integrityf my 
cousin, Yet, tell me, Sophy; what accident can have 
selected you for this service? kg 

Sorny. Why, madam, a letter came down to our“curate 
for somebody to keep your eousin’s kouse—<Phe widow 
Duckling gras coming 3 when, somehow, the exciseman made 
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the day after 1 came away. As I knew the secret I.—that 
is, Simon being in London,—no—that is—I came up instead 
of the widow. 

Simon. And a thoughtless child thou wert. The widow 
was 9 discreet, sober, ugly woman of five-and-forty ; thou 
art. nineteen, and, w hat’ srvorse, not a scarecrow. 

Sorny. Well, Simon, every one must have a beginning. 
And, I'm sure, Mr. Maynard is a gentleman: doesn’t madam 
say as much? 

Fur. (Aside.) Never was wilder, bolder thought, and yet 
L'll follow it! Love, all but hopeless, will have me ven- 
ture all! 

Simon. No, Sophy: doubts come thicker on me—thou 
sha’n’t go. If her ladyship, as I am out of service, could 
have given thee or me, or both of us, a nook in her own 
funily,—Dbut to keep house for a strange young man! 

Fee. I pray, for a short time, let the trial be made. You 
caunot doubt Sophy—should not doubt me. If, after a 
time-~say two or three weeks—she’d quit a service, I 
will befriend 9e both. 

Simon. Will a week do? Well, be it as your ladyship 
likes. 4 know that her mother nursed you and her ;-—that, 
tor many # day, you were like little sisters together.—So, 
you can’t but have a kind of love for the girl, and so I'll 
trust you. Come, Sophy, I'll take you to the Park. 

“Fr 
‘wwould be well you waited on Mr. Maynard to acquaint 








2 I will see her there. Yet, for further satisfaction, 


hin of Sophy’s coming. 

Sion. To be sure.—(aside). I can then scan my gentle- 
man: Pl lok himehrough aud through ; and if I spy a 
flaw, she sha’n’t go—no, I'll run in debt for marriage fees, 
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Soruy. I knew Mr. Maynard must be the same nice 
young gentleman he was, when, eight years ago, he saved 
your ladyship from drowning. 

Fe. He is, as I hear.. 

Sorny, What ! ar’n’t you friends ? 

Fer. [have seen him—and at Jong*inter vals—but ¢ twice 
since he saved my life; and then, as I believe, he neither 
saw me nor knew of my presence. A family dispute, 
arising from political opinions, has made us strangers. And 
now, child, attend to me. Sophy, I am sure thou dost 
love me? 

Sorry. As I love breath, madam. 

Fru. Wouldst do any honest thing to serve me? 

Soruy. I'd almost lay down my life for you. 

Fev. And, if I trust thee, thou wilt keep a secret? = + 

Sorny. As I'd keep the half of a love sixpence. 

Fex. Then come with me, Sophy. I have a trial for thy 
love: it may be, as accidents fall out, a hard one.— Yet, be 
faithful, Sophy ; and doubt not of a full return. (Zvewnt.) 


SCENE II. 
An Apartment in Maynard's House. 


Enter Maynxarp and Purpie. 

Purrue. Never think it, Sidney; ’tisn't in mort flesh 
of eight-and-twenty, Thou wilt grow tired of this thy 
hermitage, ere thou canst grace it with as much beard as an 
oyster. P 


Maynarp. Well, time tellva tale. «4 : 
Porp.gWhat end dost thou propose to this new whim ? 
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May. I have told thee—wisdom. 
Poxp. Pshaw! true wisdom’s a gypsy, and pitches her 
tent by the highways. 





Seek her in the court, the camp, 
the tavern, aye, the gaming-house ; but stay not at. home,-— 
for, depend on’t, w: isdom will never knock at thy gate. 

May. I shall woo hemto me by science,—contemplation. 

Purv. Impossible; the ghosts won't let thee. Smile; the 
ghosts of—thy former days. ll fancy thee here of winter 
nights, walled in by books —philosophers and sages in their 
sickly vellum. Well! thou canst not study : ’tis true, thou 
hast before thee a treatise writ in deep Chaldee ; but, canst 
thou read? Do not spectres of thy past life come between 
thee and the book? Are not silks rustling in the air—de- 
licate feet tripping over the boards—do not thy bookshelves 
change to fapestried walls—nay, doth not the very death. 
watch, in the wainscoat quit its dull tick-tick,—and, to thy 
fancy, strike into a jig? 

Mayy. To thine, Tom; for thy fancy would turn a 
auunny to a Daphne, . 

Pure. I themk my fancy ! Thou'lt be astrologer, too?— 
Wilt catch colds and chilblains searching the skies ?—I 
warrant me, Sid, thou’lt make rare discoveries in the milky 
way.—Thou'lt sce no misshapen things ; but caps, ribbons, 
gowns and petticoats of a distracting cut. Of all men, thou 
art least fit for this. Why, thou’lt never rightly see the 
man if, the moon. 

Mayy. Tumph! Why not? 

Purr. Because to thee he'll ever seem a woman. "Tis 
plain thou’rt not in earnest; else thou’dst gone into some 
cave or ruintand not have setwp hermit within ear-shot of 
the court. 


” 


d 


Mayn. Have I not said, twas father Oliver’s covenant 
with me, ere we quitted Paris, that we should dwell in 
London ? 

Punp.,Aye ; he’d fain tell the fortunes of the maids of 
honour, and cast the nativities of pet ste ~ 
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Mayn. Wilt never be serious?« Father Oliver is a man 

profound research, most curious knowledge: are not his 
looks— ? : 

Purr. Most reverend. Tis hair is long and sleek ; his 
face, unruffled as a dish of cream ;. and, for his voice, no flute 
hath a softer delivery. Oh! doubtless, he is wise ! 

Mayn. There’s not a science hidden from him. 

Pure. It may be—(Aside.) that of picking locks included. 

Mayn. Ue can read the heavens. 

Purp. Certainly—( Aside.) after his own alphabet. 

Mayn. Iath studied antiquities. a 

Punv. The most ancient—( Aside.) for credulity was the 
first-born.of Adam. 

Mayn. In“fine, he is learned in all*things ; from a con- 
stellation to a plant. , e 

Purr. The mountebank’s true cirele of knowledge ; for 
they who huckster with the stars, often end their learning 
with hempseed. 

Mayn. Well, thou wert born for idle talk, and dost but 
fulfil thy destiny. Talk on—I am fixed in my new pur-~ 
pose. I have thrown away ten good years in twent#fooffsh 
courses. Ihave tried all, save study, and found all vain. 
And now, I am almost thirty—warning thirty” 

Purp. Warning thirty ! = 

Mayy. ’Tis half the jouey, Tomy DepSnd on'’t, after 
thirty, ’¥s time to count the mile-stones. 

Dien Tnever was cond ata reckonine—connt for us both. 
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Here comes sleek wisdom,—Father Oliver. Farewell ; for 
here I am as one of the profane. 
Enter Farurr Outverr. 

Oniven. I crave your pardon, sir-—I did conceive you 
were alone. 

Puxp. Nay, let me speil no conjuration—I am gone.— 
(Returning.) Oh, Maynard, is the woman yet arrived ? 

Oxty. A woman !—here ? 

Pun, A woman—and here ;—and why not? 

Mayn, An old dame from the country.—Without a 
housekeeper the place scems dull and starved. 

Oxy. Certainly: and yet Benjamin is apt, vigilant, and 
faithful. Have we necd of other help? 

Purr. Need! Live in a palace, yet without a petticoat, 
‘tis but a place to shiver in. Whereas, take off the house- 
top—hreak every window—make the doors creak—the 
chimmies smoke—give free entry to sun, wind, and rain,— 
still will a petticoat make the hovel habitable; nay, bring 
the little household gods crowding about the fire-place. 

Ourv. (Tq Maynarn.) Yet here, sir, there is nothing to 
to be done which Benjamin— 

Porr. Benjamin! Tut! a sage is a fool to an old woman. 
Can Benjamin cure coughs, darn hose, make possets? Is 
he learned in flannel—doth he know what water-grucl is? 
What! dwell in this huge carcass of a house, without some 
comfort able womda to give it warmth and life? No—I have 
followed my own counsel ; written to my old college friend, 
in Derbyshire, for a staid, plain, elderly widow ; a simple- 
minded soul, innocent of London craft. Doubtless, she'll 
soon arrive ;-<and then—then, father Wisdom !— 

Oxrv. What then, sir ? 7 
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roof quake. But, Sid, to return to the matter that brought 
me here. Why wilt not make one of us to-night? Nay, 
for one night leave this den of melancholy and come among 
us. We ghall have rich sport. 

Mayn. I have said, it is impossible. i am making cegtain 
calculations, and to-night Venus wall appear— 

Purp. I know she will;—then why not come and meet 
her? Not your Venus, twinkling coldly thousands of 
miles away ; but a Venus, eye to eye—hand to hand ; young, 
blooming—well, I see ’tis vain. Thou’ rt for celestial graces ; 
I’m for solid love on terra firma: Ta dgle for myself, thou’dst 
woo through a telescope ; and so I leave thee for my Venus 
with kindling looks, to thy Venus and the rheumatism. (ait) 

Onrv. Will the gentleman be frequent in his visits? 

Mayn. No; finding me fixed in my design, he'll leave me 
to my humour, And I am fixed ;—I give up all the vain 
purposes of life, all its follies and its feuds, for hard, unre- 
mitting study. : 

Onrv. At arty time a wise determination.—And to a man 
of birth and fortune—(Aside.)—T'll try him smogy—who has 
so many roads to honour,— 

Mayn. To what simpletons agree to call honouy. 

Ourv. At a time like the present, ’in the contest about to 
commence— 

Mavn. Contest ?— 

Ontv. It may be but a rumour—yet it was whispeMed fh 
Paris,— 

Mayn. What was whispered ? 

Ourv. That king James—I mean the chevalier,— 

Mayn. The Pretender as } is calledg . 

Oxiv. ds he is called, —would make another venture for 
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Mayn. But what says his majesty, king George the 

First? Another venture? 
(Enter Bensamry.) 
Well, sir? ‘ 

Bensamry, A woman is below—a woman from Derby- 
shire: she says to keep the house. 

Mayn. Let her come up. 

Onty. I will send her to you.—(Aside.) No, we cannot 
count on him. Well, as he will not work with us, he shall, 
spite of himself, work for us,—(Evit.) 

Ben. 1 kept father Oliver's house in Paris: he said I was 
to keep your house here. I don’t understand— 

Mayy. If you'd quit your place, the doors are open. If 
you'd still keep it, learn better nianners. Send the woman 
to me, 

Bry. (Aside.) She’ll spoil all, now: and yet, if she’s 
curious, she’d better staid in Derbyshire than come near 
Benjamin, (2vit.) 

Mayn. (Sits.) Yeo, I am sure I have dorfe wisely. In 
good time have I turned from the dissipation and frivolity 
of life, to seek in true wisdom— 

a Re-enter BENJAMIN. 

Brn. Here's the woman, 

Mayy. Very well. (Bensamin shews on Feracta, drest as 
a couatry-girl. BENJAMIN goes off.)\—In true wisdom, the 
only Issting gooa. All else is hollow. Glory! ’tis but a 
bubble blown from blood. Law! a spider’s wisdom: and 
politics! the stateman ponders and plans, winning nothing 
certait but ingratitude and the indigestion. Whilst for 
woman! wethunt aavild-fire and vow it is a star, I have 
done with these vanities. Woman TD faith I had forgotten 
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of wrinkles—a skin of parchment, wherein time hath left a 
memorandum of comeliness—a few silver hairs—a quiet, 
grandmotherly eye-— four teeth at the most, and a back like 
abow. Sych should be the handmaid of a philosopher, and 
such——(Rising and seeing Feitcta)—My dear,—my—vhy, 
young, pretty and—are you from the skies? 

Fun. No, sir; Derbyshire. 

Mayn. This is some mistake. Are you sure I am the per- 
son? To whom were you sent ? 

Feu. To a steady, respectable, studious gentleman. Per- 
haps, I’ve been misdirected ? 

Mayy. Oh! you must have come to the wrong house. 

Fru. Do you think so, sir? 

Mayy. That is, possibly there may be another steady gen- 
tleman in the neighbourhood ; but I doubt whether he is— 

Feu. (Shewing card.) “ Mr. Sidney Maynard, Birdeage 
Walk, St. James’s Park ?” 

Mayn. My name and address, cortanly, but—(Aside.)— 
she’s very pretty ! 

Fen. I thought I was right, sir. ws 

Mayn. Yes, child, but—(Aside.) pretty !—she’s beautiful. 
But tell me, if—if—(Aside) I feel I’m becoming 4 philoso. 
pher, for a blooming wench makes a fool of me. Tell me; 
how long have you lost your husband ? 

Frx. Lost! I’ve not begun to lose, yet. 

Mayyx. Not begun to lose? 

Feu. I never had the care of one. “ 

Maywn. The person named to me was in her widowhood. 

Feu. Yes, sir; but she has since grown out of it. 7 

Mayn. Why, child, do you Sk riddles? What has hap- 
pened to the woman ? 


a 
Fer. A second husband, sir. 
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Mayn. If so, I must make the best of my disappointment. 

Feu. I’m sure, sir, it sha’n’t be my fault if anything’s 
amiss. 

Mayn. Your fault? You say the widow js married ; 
well, what do you pish? 

Fen. To take her plcce, sir, 

Mayn. What! be my housekeeper? Live in this place— 
in such a house ? 

Fev. It’s a very nice house, sir; and when put a bit to 
rights— a 

Mayn. But, my dear girl, your reputation—you don't 
know the dangers, the deceits of London ? 

Fe. Oh, don’t 1?—I’ve had a lesson I shall never forget. 

Mayn. Already ? 

Fax. See here, sir—(Shewing a ring on her finger.) 

Mayn. Well, I see—a ring. 

Feu. ’Twas picked up in the street only an hour ago by, 
as 1 thought, a good old soul, who offered me her share in 
it~for she said it was part mine—for half the money in my 
pocket. + © 

Mayn. A good beginning. Why, thou hast spent half 
thy fort-ne on pieces of red and white glass. 

Frx. But then I have bought wisdom will serve me in all 
hazards. 

Mayn. What, in the ring ? 

Pex. Yes: for when gentlemen say fine things to me—~ 
call my lips rubies, and my eyes diamonds, I shall turn from 
them and look here at my bits of glass. 

Mayn. Very well. But some may talk of marriage ? 

Fe, Still I shall think «f the cheat to-day, and consider 
if old women are the only ring-droppers. x 
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Feu. Sophia Hawes. 

Mayn. Sophia? 

Feu. Friends and acquaintance call me Sophy. 

Mayn. Sophy? (Aside.) This is the oddest adventure— 
but, no, ’twill never do. A student with. a Hebe for a hquse- 
keeper ;—and why not? ’Tis rashness"to seek temptation 
—yet cowardice to fly. from it. Besides, there is so much 
singularity in the affair, and the girl is so innocent, and so— 
so pretty—that, until she is settled, I ought,’ I must, give 
her house-room. But, Sophia—no, that will never do,— 
thou must let me call thee Sophy, too? 


Feu. And welcome, sir. 2 
Mayn. Tell me, Sophy ; do they know in Derbyshire to 
what place thou art come? e 


» Fen. Nobody, but the widow ; and she promised to keep 
the secret till she was fairly married. I stole away dirgetly, 
for I did so want to sge London ! 

Mayn. Well, Sophy, for a season at least thou, mayest 
remain. And‘now, child, (aking her hand) attend to me: — 
You must be very diligent. ° 

Feu. I'll never be quiet, sir. 

Marn. Yet, go about without any stir or noisg 

“Pei. If ever you chance to hear me, you won’t know me 
from a mouse. . 

Mayn. Never shew any ill temper. 

Feu. La, sir! what is ill temper? e 7 Ts he! 

Mayn. Never come near me in my studies. 

. Feu. For the live-long day I won't ever think of 
you. 

Mayn. Never talk. e eo ee 

Fat. I-hate talking. 

Mayn. Naveracap, i think that winds up the list. These 

Cc. e 


o 
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preliminaries settled, (still holds her hand.) give me your 
hand on 

Feu. Which hand, sir? 

Mavy. Which? why, both hands. And now,.Sophy— 

(Enter BenxJann.) 
What do you want? 

Ben. There’s a man below, come about the bricks from 
Bubylon. 

Mayw. I'll come ; Til—Benjamin ; henceforth, attend to 
this person in all things. ( Aside.) Bricks from Babylon! 
Faith, just now I ami more puzzled by hieregraphs from 
Derbyshire. (Evit.) 

Fen. Benjamin. 

Ben. Well? 

Fen. Your keys, Benjamin. 

By. Humph! You are to be my mistress, I sup- 
pose ? . 

Fev. Yes, Benjamin: and seeing, Benjamin, that I am 
entrusted with so rgre a jewel, Benjamin, I would fain keep 
it under logkeand key, Benjamin. 





Ben. There they are (giving them. Aside.) at least, a few 
of them. ,,Be sure and don't lose any of us. (Exit.) 

Fur. To what has my fortune—an impulse which I have 
felt it vain to combat—reduced me? He is generous, kind, 
good ; every look, every word declares it. And yet I wish 
i had not come“-wish—alas! I dare not speak my wish, no 
not to my own heart, though ‘tis well nigh breaking with 
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SCENE III. 


St. James’s Park. View of Maynann's House, Bird-cage 


* Walk. Enter Suuon Box. 
. 


Simon. (Looking at the house.) * No: I'll not take the 
trouble to knock—I am satisfied ; it’s not an honest, straight~- 
forward-looking house. There’s a grimness about the 
walls, and the windows don’t stare fairly out, but have a 
leering, squinting look. The very chimnies only seem to 
stand there for a trick. Sophy sha’n’t live there; and I'll 
back and say so. Stay now; if, to be sure, I could see 
any of Mr. Maynard's tradesmen ; if I could get his charac- 
ter from the butcher or the baker: a good word from his 
tailor would be better than all. , 

Onivun is scen to come from Mavnann’s house. » 

Oniy. It is full timg, Layer promised to come or send. 

Simon. Pray, sir, without offence, what do you think of 
that house? = * * . 

Oniv. That house! (Aside.) Is this a mess*nger ? Why, 
friend ? 

Simon. Nay, sir, I wait for you. A little curous busi- 
ness that—what do you think of that house ? 

Out. (Aside.) He seems a simple fool; I may, with 
little risk, venture the pass-words. I think— (approaching 
Suron ; with significance) —* The white Tose is a pretty 
flower.” 

Sivon. No question ; though some folks have a better 
liking for the red. ~ 

Oniv. Just so. ’ 2 . 


Srton., But, sir, don’t let us part on colours. (Luit 
. _ Sy og ee Fe v} 
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(Enter DaguErny.) 
Pray, sir, what do you think of that house? 

Dac. That house? (Aside.) A new recruit, perhaps— 
What, that house with the white roses in the window ? 

Symon. White roses? There's nothirg but the curtains, 
and they seem-—— “—« 

Daa. Very true. (Evit.) 

Simon. Surely, they are curtains. 

(Enter Lava.) 
Kind sir, may a poor man ask your opinion? What do 
you think of that house? A 

Lavan, That with the weathercock ? 

Sron...With the weathercock. 

Lav. Of the shape and colour of a—a white rose? 

Simon. No: of the shape and colour of a red fox, 

Lav. Very right—a red fox. (Evil.) 

Simon. I see; there’s some wager a-foot about white 
roses, To the next I’ll speak roses too, (Looking off.) Why, 
there they are, talk‘ng to that silky looking’ old gentleman. 
And there, znother joins them. Now, the two leave, and 
the old man and the stranger—their heads close together— 
come thiy way. I'll hang back a little. (2etires.) 

Enter Ou.1veRr and CurtstopHer Layer. 

Laven. This is the golden time. To-night we must decide. 

Ouiv. Art sure we are yet strong enough ? 

“ L&y. We shill gain no strength by longer delay. All is 
ripe in Scotland,—my lads on the Essex coast wait but the 
word to rise, and now or never is the time. At what hour 
shall we come ? 

Oxy. Fon. . Gr 


Lay. The signal? ; ‘ 
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Lay. The old pass-words, « the white rose is a pretty 
flower ?” Is not your student to be won to us ? 

Oniv. Let him alone. We must be content with cheating 
him, 

Lay. A cheat indeed! If he knew the scholar Oliver 
were the agent of king James—if, he ‘Xnew that you" had 
made his house the rendezvous of rebels ! 

Outv. The jest lies only in success. Go, and see our 
friends are punctual. 

Lay. Never doubt them. The lamp at the second win- 
dow—the hour ten—and the passtwerds— 

Ont. (Seeing Sion come down.) Hush! (Exit Laver.) 

Smion. Kind sir, the house you were pointing at—the 
house, that like a white rose on its slender stalk—— 

Oniv. What of the house ? 

Smion. I would fain know its reputation: for I suspect— 

Onsy. You do? 3 

Suvon. In fact, I am certain that in that house 

Oniy. Well? 

Simon. A conspiracy is hatching against—, 

Oniv, Silence. 

Simon. I won't !—A conspiracy against— P 

Oniv. (Alarmed.} Speak not so loud.—Against whom ? 

Sivon. Against Sophy Hawes !—I know it. A pretty 
place for a young housckeeper ! 

Oxiy. Oh!—the housekeeper? You know the ypung 
woman? Her friend, perhaps? 

Snow. I’ve got beyond friendship a long tim! 

Outy. (Aside.) So!—he may rid us of her. To besplain 
with you, T have heard storieg of that house that—but few 


words will suffice: take the victim away. 
Ps a Oe SY 
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Oxiv. You cannot conceive the riots—the iniquities acted 
in that house. 

Sraon. The villainy shews through the walls. There's a 
conscience in brick and mortar. 

Our. Defer not a moment—take the hapless creature 
away. (Luit.) ioe 

Smron. If wisdom hadn't kept the hapless creature away ! 
I wonder what Ke and his friend were talking of. For once, 
I wished for long ears—for not a word came tome. As for 
Sophy, let me see— 

Enter Sovny. 

Sorny. This is so whimsical, I can’t help creeping about, 
looking at the house. How my lady will manage when— 
{seeing Suton.) Simon ? 

Sinton. Sophy ; why, what dost here alone? 

Soruy. Alone ? I—(Aside)—La! 1 wish I might tell him. 
Why, I've just stopped out for—for an errand for my master. 

Simon. Master ! 

Sorny. Yes: we, didn’t wait for your coming back ; it’s 
all over—I'm,gettled. 

Simon. You are ? 

Soruy., What does the man gape and stare at? ‘I'm 
settled, I tell you; and there’s our house. 

Simon. You don’t call that a house > 

Sorny. What does it look like ? 

© Sryoy. As I ctand here, it looks a great monster; all the 
windows seem large goggling eyes ; the door yawns into a 
dark, deep“nouth, and shows a long throat with, all the w: ay 
down, fifteen ridges of double teeth ! 

Sorny. Simon, you" ve taken to drinking ! I never saw a 
prettier house ; I don’t sce— 
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that swan in the water? It doesn’t seem to move a joint,— 
but, white and without a spot, floats at its own accord ? 

Sorny. Pretty creature ! and so it does. 

Simon. I doubt not that house, like many more in this 
town, is a swan house. 

Sorny. A swan house? < 

Sron. All white and fair outside, as far as you can see ; 
but then, only think of the black legs that’s working out of 
sight! I have heard such tales of that den! 

Sopuy. Tales, Simon ! 

Simon. Sixteen young housekéepérs since Christmas ave 
afew. 

Sorny. Sixteen! And all had warning ? 

Sion. Warning !| Five were driven to poison ; three are 
in a madhouse; two made arash use of their garters; and 
that piece of water has been dragged for the bodies of the 
other six ; but— 

Sorry. But what, Simon? 

Sron. Not-one has ever come to hangl. 

Sopuy. ( Aside.) My dear young lady ! Busig it all true, 
Simon ? 

Simon. I heard the whole story just now from g weeping 
gentleman in black—in black ; one of the relations, no doubt. 

Soruy. What! here? 

Sion. Tere: you may tell by the tears where he stood. 

Sopny. What shall I do, Simon ? ~* a @ 

Stony. Drop down upon your two knees, clasp both your 
hands, and pray that all delights and blessings may fall, 
thick as hailstones, on my head. = 

Sopny. On your head ? 

Suwon, Your preserver’s head! But come with me to the 

? 
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mus’n’t seem afraid, else he’ll never leave me. Don’t I‘tell 
you that ’m come out on an errand for my master ? 

Simon. An errand, for what ?—speak—for what ? 

Soruy. For—for—(dside.) What shall I say ?—For 
worsted. ° 

Simon. Worsted? 

Sorny. Yes; red worsted. 

Snion. Red worsted! Perhaps, blood-red! There's a 
hint of murder in the colour. 

Sorry. Simon, I don’t believe any of these tales; I-— 
there’s nothing in the kouse that— 

Simon. If ghosts are nothing: four female ghosts—-two of 
them with brown hair, sisters—in hoops, and playing on the 
harpsichord, go through every room at midnight, 

Sorry. Why, where do they come from? 

Sraon. From the wine-cellar; for, on digging there 
eight months ago, last Tuesday, there were found four ske- 
letons, drest in white satin, to match. 

Sopny. (Aside.) My poor lady! I—TI don’t believe a word 
of it!—(They’ll kill her!)—I tell you, Simon, hold your 
tongue ! You only talk to frighten me—(My sweet lady !)— 
Don't speak ; don’t come near me !—(T'll die for her !)—Let 
me go about my business. 

Sruton. Not a foot, Sophy-—not a foot without me. 

Enter PurpPuie. 
“Pyare. How sow, sirrah? Let the girl pass. Do you 
know this person, my pretty maid ? 

Sopiry. “Never saw his face before, sir ! 

Sion. What? 

Sorny. And he will plague me so; pray sir, keep him 
from me, sir! Thank ye sir.—(Aside,)—And now, to lose 
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Purr. Tut! let the wench go home. 

Sruion. (Aside} This gay bird may know something of 
that cave. Ill swallow my anger, and—Pray, sir, do you 
know that, house ? 

Purr. Very well. Why? 

Smvon. The new housekeeper, who— 

Purr. What! Is the woman come ? 

Suvon. She is come. Did you expect her? 

Pure. We have looked for her some days. 

Smron. (Aside) We! I’m right—he ’s one of the gang! 

Purr. You know the woman, then ? 

Simon. I think I do. 

Punp. And is she a nice, comfortable creature ? 

Simon. She was this morning. 

Punr. Ha! ha! an excellent thought! Ifthe lads warm 
quickly over the bottle, I'll bring them all away to May- 
nard’s ; and, spite of him, make a night of it! The house- 
keeper is really come, eh? Then we'll give full employment 
to her, you may depend upon it! (Zay.) 

Stuoy. I wonder the sparks don’t come put of my 
mouth ; for, from my fingers to my tocs, I glow like a 
blacksmith’s forge. What’s to be done? I’ve trigd poison, 
drowning, ghosts and all, yet with no help. Ihave it— 
I'll go back to the lady Felicia; make her send for Sophy, 
marry her, and there an end. (Looking at house.) A 
pretty dwelling for a housekeeper ! I know"not rightl> who 
could take the place, unless the devil had a sister out of 
service. (Evit.) is 
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SCENE IV. 


Mayyann’s Study.—The room furnished with book-shelves, 
globes, maps, antiques, statues, &c.—A large’ telescope, 
with other astrono® tical and scientific instruments. 


Fexiera discovered, arranging books and papers. 


Fru. Here I am, installed in office! Already I have raised 
my philosopher's curiosity. If I can, by a mixture of sim- 
plicity and address, thicken the mystery—if I can but con- 
tinue to excite his interest, until, quite bewildered, he begs 
the goddess to walk from forth the cloud, and—and, alas! 
what then? If I have failed to touch his heart, will he not 
misconstrue my boldness? I—I almost wish I was safe at 
home again. Ah me! here he comes! 

“ Enter Maywann. 

Mayy. Sophy! (Aside.) What eyes this girl has! This 
is very wrong. I told you never to enter my study. No 
petticoat must violate the sanctity of this retreat. 

Fer. I war only putting the things to rights. 

Mayy. Sophy, receive this as a solemn charge: never 
attempt te put anything to rights in this room—I prefer 
confusion. 

Fev. But, sir, only look at the cobwebs and spiders. 

Mayn. I’m partial to cobwebs—I encourage spiders. 

“he. But, then, the micethey gallop about like little 
ponies. Why don’t you keep a cat, sir? 

Mayn. ‘A cat ! No, even in little things, I hope Iam a 
philanthropist. 

Feu, Olf! You-prefer a Crap? Yet, if learning were 
wisdom, your mice should be too wise to be caught. 
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Fe.. Because ’twould seem, by some of your volumes, 
that. the mice devoured as many books as their master, 
(Showing book, with its leaves half-destroyed.) 

Mayy. (Taking book.) Alack, poor Ilomer! If Py- 
thagoras’ creed were true, and eveyy mouse were an 
annotator, they couldn't have ustd the Iliad more un- 
mercifully. Yes, Sophy, we must do for Homer what 
Homer couldn’t afford for himself—keep a cat. Now, go, 
child; Iam very busy, 

Feu. I won't say a word, sir. , 

Mayn. A word? How can I study with you here? I 
am going to observe a planet that— 

Fev. What planet? I do so love the stars-! 

Mayn. Why, what can you know about the stars ? 

Fen. Oh! there were a great many gypsies in our parts. 
What planet, sir? * 

Mayn. Why—why Venus, so you must leave me. 

Fev, La! sir, why can’t you observe Venus with me in 
the room ? : . 

Mayn. (Aside.) What a whimsical creature % Ss! Sophy, 
—I—I wish thou wert old and ugly. 

Fev. That’s what our girls in Derbyshire used t@wish ;— 
but, bless you, it did no good. Why can’t you study whilst 
I—(Taking hold of one of Maynard's ruffles) —-Look at 
this beautiful lace, all in holes! I tell you what— (Taking, 
off his ruffle.) whilst you look “at the stars, I’ll sit here and 
darn this ruffle. (Takes huswife from pocket ; gits down, 
and begins to work.) 

Mayn. (Aside.) Now, spite of me I can’t be angry. 
What delicate, soft fingers st® has! (Wearing” his other 
ruffle.) A,few stitches have dropped in this. (Holding out 
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she'll not break on my abstractions, (Looking among pa- 
pers.) Aye, here are my calculations. (Sits.) Here is the 
work of many a severe hour. Copernicus maintained —— 

Fru. (At work.) The most lovely lace, to be sure ! 

Mayn. Maintained this chimera,—but Tyco Brahe— 

Fev. (At work.) We3 never bought for a guinea a-yard. 

Mayn. Now, Sophy, if you talkk— 

Feu. Talk !—I was only thinking aloud, sir. . 

Mavyn. Destroyed this hypothesis. 

Fe. (Still working.) Ha! there goes another thread. 

Mayn. Now, Sophy ! (rising.) But the night is coming 
on, I must to my work—(going to telescope.) Vl just sweep 
the heavens, Ha! there’s Saturn, and to night how sharply 
the rings are defined. (MAvNaRD continues (0 look through 
the telescope.) 

Fur. (Working, sings in a dranling tone.) 


In one of our Derbyshire springs, 
Which petrify bird, fruit and tree, 
An old fairy "goldsmith sold rings, 
*o'people who wedded would be. 
Alack ! well-a-day, even Cupid's light wing 
"3 May flit near the brink, but beware of the spring. 
Maywn. Sophy, this is insupportable! I cannot suffer this 
noise. 
Fev. Noise, sir! why, it’s called music in Derbyshire. 
Many. Then, like many travellers, it has changed its 
name on the road. If you breathe another syllable, 
Feu. I won't think one. I’m sure I thought to amuse 
you, but if— 
Mayn.’ Will ypu close tat pretty mouth ?—Now, not a 
word—not even a sigh—(again looks through the telescope.) 
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Fav. (sings in her natural voice.) 
“ We asked,” cry the married, “ for gold, 
«Lo make flesh of flesh, bone of bone ; 
“ But, fairy, the ring thou hast sold, 
a» “Fath made of our hearts stone of stone.” 
Alack !—well-a-day, even Cupid's light wing, 
May turn into flint ifit di? in the spring. bi 

Mayn. Sophy! In a word, you must leave me. I shall 
never get to my task. 

Fer. What! hav’n’'t you done? I thought you’d been 
looking at Venus all this time; Venus and her wedding- 
rings? (rising.) Pray, then, let me spy at the lady: one 
little peep, and I won't teaze you a minute longer. How 
bright the star is!—but, (Jooking through glass,) good heart! 
now it seems all over spots. 

Mayn. Those spots are only to be seen through an excel- 
lent glass. s 

Frp. Dear me! sir, then how foolish it is in you to look 
at em. . 

Mayn. Why, child, tis that folly which makes our wisdom. 

Fev. Tis that makes the wisdom of the Yew wise, old, 
spectacled bachelor, who spends all his life discovering 
flaws and blots, whilst another woos and weds, and, look- 
ing only with his natural eye, sees to the end of his days, 
nothing but light. 

Mayn. Sophy! these words are— 

Feu. My grandmother’s ; she'd a mortal aversion Yo Sfd 
bachelors. Oh! there’s the moon! Tell me; is it true, 
that love is made in the moon? * 

Mayn. The moon is said to be inhabited, but— 

Fev. Well, I meant the sade thing. And is‘it true, that 
the people have faces like melons, bodies like grasshoppers, 
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Mayn. T have made no such discovery. Thou’dst better 
judge for thyself. (Leads her to telescope.) Now, what 
dost thou see ? 

Fer. (Looking through telescope.) Mountains of diamonds 
—towns of gold—churches of crystal, and—oh! dear, there’s 
a wedding ! I can hear the bells and sce the white favours. 

Mayn. Thy uppermost wishes may imagine them ; but, 
truly, now, what dost thou see? 

Fru. Truly,—( Coming from the glass.) now 1 see the 
moon bright, clear and beautiful, a world of light ; and now, 
(looking through glass) by the help of this most excellent 
glass, it looks like— 

Mavy. What? 

Fer. A bowl of curds and whey ;—a fine figure of all 
thy future experience. For, pent up here alone, souring 
thyse]f in this dungeon, thou'lt think thou’rt discovering 
wondrous territories, unheard-of wealth; when, at the last, 
an old, wrinkled, solitary, techy bachelor, thou'lt look with 
the eyes of truth, and all thy wisdom will appear-—mere 
curds and whey ! 

Mayn. Nay, Sophy; this is no housekeeper’s speech— 
there is a anystery in your words, actions, looks—( folloming 
hery 

Feu. (Avoiding him,-and taking book Jrom shelf.) What! 
do you read Tasso? 

a (Phants.) Intanto Erminia fra Fombrose piante 
Dantica selva, dal cavallo é scorta, 
¢ Ne piit governa il fren la man tremante, 
E mezza quasi par tra viva e morta. 
Isn't ‘it beautiful Welch ? . 
Mayn. Welch? ¢ ™ 


Fru. Our curate—he’d been a great traveller~-taught it 
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Mayn. Thou hast teo much perplexed me for the stars. 
We must— 

Fun. (Avoiding him, and placing chess-lable between them.) 
What! Ds you play at chess? 

Mayn. Sometimes,—but—now— . 

Fur. An excellent thing to discipline the mind—I play « 
little. (Arranging the pieces.) 

Mayn. Nay, my fair housekeeper, no evasion shall serve 
you. I must know your mystery. 

Fru. (Aside.) I have gone toodur.. How to escape? 

Mayy. (Jolding Fexicta, who struggles to get away.) 
Come, confess, who and what you really are: confess,—I 
must have— 

(Enter Favuwn Ouiver, with a lighted lamp.) 

Fer, (Disengaging herself.) A light—very true, sir.—I 
(getting towards the door and securing the key.)—I “have 
placed the pieces, sir—father Oliver is come, and—good 
night, sir—(Eait: she is heard to lock the door.) 

‘ .Mayn. Stay !—She locks the door! * 

Onry. (Rushing to door.)—Locked! (4 Aside.y® And in an 
instant they will be here! Destruction !—(Oniver and 
Maynarp look confusedly at cach other, and the scer® closes.) 


END OF ACT I. 


ACT IL—SCENE I. 
A spacious Hall in the Wouse of Maynard. 


Enter Fewieta. 


Fericta. [have locked the door, and thus secured my 
retreat. I have been too precipitate: escape and secresy 
are all I can now look for: so ends my hopeful comedy ! 
Now, a perpetual bridle be upon my tongue, for its ‘silly 
ambling ! Ino, it is in vain to ponder,—home! home !-— 
(Approaching door: a knock.) Can this be Benjamin? He 
may question — (Another knock.) yet I know no other 
outlet.— (Opens door—Sorny runs in.) Sophy! 

Soruy. My dear lady, I can’t help it!—sgold me, never 
speak to me, pever think of me,—I can’t help it!—~I couldn’t 
stop away, I— 

Fen. At such an hour, Sophy? 

Soruy. I couldn’t get rid of that Simon; he watched 
me, and—(dlarmed.) Hark! don’t you hear something 
knocking ? 
™ Few. (Aside. My prisoners above. ’Tis nothing. ( Aside.) 
Yes, I may depend on her fidelity. She shall remain—'twill 
help the rrystery. 

Sepny. (Becoming more terrified.) There, lady! I’m sure 
T heard the, rustling of satin-~-white satin ! 

Feu. Sophy, be net a child; attend to me. I purpose 


Tas oaero this: oie smmpoiatols: © 
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Feu. Yet, to perfect my plan, ’tis necessary that you take 
my place. 

Sorpny. I! 

Fru. And more; the better to perplex Mr. Maynard, 
spite of all he may advance, declare that you, and*you 
only, have been here all the time: Ihave locked him in 
his study ; when I am safe away—why, Sophy, what makes 
you tremble and look sa pale ? 

Sovuy. I never could bring my mind to ghosts; and 
though to serve you, I—I— . 

Feu. What has possessed you? Ghosts ! 

Sorny. You don't know what a service this is. Six-and- 
twenty housekeepers since Michaelmas ! 

Fr. Sophy? 

Sovuy. Sixteen took arsenic—seven went raving mad— 
five killed themselves like the farmer’s daughter it? the 
song,—and, for the remainder, they're to this day unac+ 
counted for ! 

Fur. What idle gossip have you listened to? 

Sopny. Don't say idle, ma’am; it all came" through a 





person in black, with weepers,—one of the brothers! Iran 


here to tell you,--for if the spirits— bd 


Fux. Spirits ! 

Sorny. Eight ghosts—four of.’em twin sisters, with 
flaxen hair down to their heels—all at midnight, go through 
the house,—some playing at hoop aud some the harpsichord. 
(A knock--Sophy shrieks, and falls on her knegs, holding 
Felicia.) Ha! 

Far. Silence! (4 knock.) x 

Sorny. There! . 

Fern. Be not so weak—so foolish. At this hour, who can 
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Sopuy. (Enudeavouring to prevent her.) Dear lady ! you'll 
never-—— 

(A third knock, and Voice without.) 

« 'fhe white rose is a pretty flower !” e 

Sorny. So it is, Yut how droll to say so through a key- 
hole! n 

Fux. “ The white rose”—“ the white !"—Sophy, you have 
heard stories of this house ! 

Sopuy. It’s no house—it’s a large brick coffin. I’m sure, 
the very curtains look like winding-sheets. Stories ! 

Fux. “ The white rose!” That man, Father Oliver,— 
there’s craft in his looks—mystery in his words ;—from 
France, too !-——I'’ll see this visitor, and then decide. * 

Sopuy. You'll never open the door? We're poor 
women,—alone—with nothing but our screams ! 

‘BL. Be calm—be silent ! Our lives, perhaps the lives 

of others, depend on your composure. If there be danger, I 

will protect you at my own suffering: but dear, good 

Sophy, by your love for me, be still! 

Sorny. As a stone. We were born at the same time, and 
why shouldn’t we dic at the same time? They may cut me 
to bits, 1 won’t so much as squeak—won’t say a word. 
Poor Simon! (4 knock.) 

Fru. Observe, and follow me in all things. 

m (A knocke—Vorcr without :—~« The white rose”)— 
Fexicta opens the door, when suddenly enter Lavay, 
Decurnne, and others of the party. 

Tv. and Dac. Women! 

Few. (Aside.) So many ! af you please, good gentlemen, 
who do you want! 

Lav. Humph! You heard us énock often‘-heard us 
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Feu. Not a word.—Did you knock more than once?— 
We ask pardon, but, sitting by the fire, we fell fast-—fast 
asleep. (Yawning: Soruy imitates her throughout the 
scene.) > 

Dag. Faith! such pretty chimney-fgures might shorten 
a winter’s night. Why, thou’rt not yet well awake ; even 
now, there’s time to win some gloves. 

Fe. (Repulses him) Hands—not gloves. 

Lav. This must not be—(Aside to Dacuerne.) Is this a 
time ?—( To Frxicia.) Father Olivey, can he not be seen? 

Fev. He’s busy —busy at, I think they call it, chess, with 
Mr. Maynard. 

Baa. And Benjamin? 

Fax. Ie is out. 

Dac. Out? 

Fru. Sent somewhere on an errand by the father. * 

Sorry. Yes—on an errand. 

Fer. Shall I tell father Oliver all you gentlemen are 
here? i . 

Lav. Stay. You've pretty faces for a ribah@;—here is a 
crown each. Now, (fo Fexicia) if unobserved by your 
master, you could hint to the father that some friends were 
waiting— 

Fen. Then master mus’n’t know it? 

Lav. Why, now, I warrant me, you yourselves have 
sometimes a friend at the fireside you wouldn’t have your 
master told of? 

Feu. Yes—often. 

Sorny. Every Sunday. a 

Lav. ’Tis even so with fatiter Oliver>-You understand ? 

Fen. Oh, yes—(Aside) Doubt becomes certainty. I will 


. 
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men, if the father had but trusted me—had but told me you 
were coming to supper,—— 

Lav. As for supper— 

Feu. I don’t believe we've a drop of wine in the house.— 
(ToSorny) Child,run down to the cellar, and— 

Soruy. (Alurmed—asitle to Furicia.)—The cellar! Why, 
that cellar— 

Few. (Aside to Sopuy.) Hush! I'll see to it myself. 

Lav, By no means,—we will not trouble you. 

Sopuy. And I know there’s not a drop.—-Now I remem- 
ber, Idare say, Mr. Oliver has sent out Benjamin for wine 
and supper too—I shouldn’t—(4 kuock—Sopuy sercams) 
Mercy on us! . 

Feu. (Zo Sopuy) Art out of thy wits?—More of the 
company, I dare say—(Going to door.) 

Ly. Stay; should it be any of your master's friends,-— 
if we are scen, — 

Feu. His friends! He sees nobody—hasn’t a friend in 
the world.—( Vhey ell retire, as Faurexa opens the door.) 

(Anver Bin, carrying a hamper of wine.) 
Bless me—what is all this? 

Biv. (Alightly intozicated.) Wine, red lips; wine! If 
there’s a corkscrew at hand, I'll tell you the quality. 

Feu. But who sent it here? 

Brn, A gentleman. 

Ffi. Art sure? 

Bry. Who but a gentleman could do such things ? 

Sorny. But when—and how—and who?— 

Biy. My little love, my profession is the profession of a 
pack-horse—not te ask, or A answer, but to carry. Read 
the direction.— (Offering card.\—Am I right? 
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to make a body blush, sir ;—but we—we wer’n't taught to 
read. 

Bry. No! I should have thought four such eyes could 
do any thing without teaching.—Well, sume have beauty, 
some have learning. I won't brag of mx beauty,—but~-but 
~Tll read the direction. (2eads} “ Mr. Maynard, Bird- 
cage”—(looking af Feutcra and Sopuy) very pretty birds— 
“ Walk, St. James's Park.” Am I right? 

Feu. Quite right ; and sent here by a gentleman ? 

Bry. Though I didn’t see hiy, every bottle cries, “a 
gentleman.”—You hav’n’t a corkscrew ? 

Fen. Not such a thing in the house.—There, good night. 

Bry. Good night.—(Pauses—comes down between them.) 
Yet, I have a serious word to say to you. 

Feu. and Sopuy. To us! 

Brn. Something about your future peace of mind. * 

Fur. Well?—(Both Frxicra and Sopuy listen anaiously. 
Dacurrre and Lavan are seen listening at back.) 

Bin. You are young, very pretty, snd may get hus- 
bands. Now—are you attending? we 

Born. Yes—yes. 

Buy. It’s worth attention ; for it’s something ceme to my 
mind from the dreadful state of this house. If you would 
have your husbands—for I know what men are,—if you 
would have your husbands love, worship, honour and Ig. 
spect you,—never, never— 

Boru. Never ?— 

Brn. Never be without a corkscrew ! 

Sopuy. Is that all? ; : 

Bry. Don’t shun good advice. I feel speak as a father ; 
for if ’'d twenty marrwing daughters, these should be my 
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(Fexictia sees Brn out at door.--Lavan, DaGuerRE, &c. shen 
themselves,) 

Feu. You sce, gentlemen, father Oliver has not forgotten 
you. Papen 

Lav. But may npt this be sent to salad master ? May he 
not expect friends ? 6 on 

Fru, Wine for master—wine for fishes ; they'd as soon 
drink it. And for friends, they’re all upon his bookshelves. 
No: this is all Benjamin’s doing, and like him ; he’s so sly 
and close, he won't trust_any body ; else I'd fies had all 
things to rights. But come, § Sophy ! 

Lay. How long have you been servant here? 

Fur, Housekeeper, sir—Not long; this (pointing to 
Sopty) is my cousin: the place is so dull she came to sit 
with me, But we won't talk now. Sophy, here, take the 
wing into that roont.— (Giving her two of the boltles~Aside 
to her.)-—Be prudent—be calm! That room—the gentlemen 
will follow you. 

Lavy. In, gentlemen. . 

Sorry. ,( Kndeavouring to conceal her terror.)\—This way, 
if you please.—(Tno of the party take up the hamper.)— 
Thank yg, gentlemen ; this—(.fside)—I can’t speak—I feel 
as if 'd a wet feather drawn about my throat ;—this way, 
sirs ;—-(fo Frurcia)—you'll come directly, cousin? Gen- 
tlemen,—this—dear Simon !—(She goes off, curtseying, and 
Surfounded by conspirators.) 

Lay. Now, my pretty maid—father Oliver. 

Fey. fll run directly. 

Eay. Caution. 

Fru. Bess you I know Low to cheat master.—( Going— 
comes back.) I say, if when he is sound asleep. we could 
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Lav. It may be—bat quick. 

Fer. You promise then?—I'll go.—(Aside.) I see it 
all; conspiracy—treason! At any venture he must be 
saved. New, mind, ’tis a bargain between us?—A dance— 
when he’s asleep, you know, a little danced? (Lzit.) 

Dac. Must wédecide? Is this our last meeting ? 

Lav. The last: Layer*+has his men ready—all our 
friends are staunch; father Oliver has received King 
James's declaration of right to the English crown; he is 
to-night to read it to us, and furnish copies for secret 
circulation. 

Dag. I could have liked some other place of rendezvous. 
fs not this house too near the court ? 

Lay. In that lies our safety. In matters such as ours the 
boldest conduct is the surest. Whilst they look abroad for 
treason, we securely spring the mine beneath their feet. 
Come, ( Event.) 


SCENE IT. 
Maynard's Study.—Mavnarv and Ouiver discovered, play- 
‘ ing at chess. * 

Oxiy. (With suppressed anxiety—listening.) There !— 
surely it is her foot on the staircase ! 

Mayy. I was wont to have a nice ear for such musi¢nes 
yet I distinguish nothing. Tut! why should we listen? 
The move, father—the move! Have a care ; or, pupil as I 
am, you'lllose. Come! when it is her good pleasure to un- 
lock the door, the door will be yalocked. Why, father, I 
shall fain think thou hast missed some delicate appointment. 

Oniv. Sit! _ 
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Have we not sat whole nights at the game ; and now, half 
an hour wearies you? 

Onrv. Tam moved that a servant atigulsl presitme— 

Mayn. Poor thing! ‘tis her simplicity —(Aside)—I would 
she’d come! Allfmy senses are in a whirl! IIer eye has 
such inborn intelligence—her voice, so expressive in its 
sweet depth—her hands—her step !—nothing is vulgar, yet 
nothing artificial. Who can she be? Well,—time, time! 
Now, father. 

Oxrv. You play well,-sir—very well.—( Playing.) 

Mayn. Not so. (Playing.) You are too easy with 
me. 

Ourv. No, indeed; you now send me to my studies, 
(Aside.) I can scarce master myself! At so nice a moment, 
—if they come—and the girl,—(Catches the eye of Mayn- 
aifo, and returns to the play.) 

Mayy. Nay, you cast the game away. See! 

Onrv. I told you, I must now learn of you. Ha! 

Mayw. What!’ You spy the victory ? : 

* Oni. "No, I—yes, I think I see the game (Aside.) She 
is here. 
‘ Enter Fexicia at door. 
Feu. (to Mayn.) Did you ring, sir? 
Mayn. Sophy! (Aside.) My breath flies away at her 
evgice. Yes, wes, I rang. (Aside.) Now, to lose the game, © 
and get himaway. 

Oxtve, (Aside.) I dare not leave them alone ; I must first 
kpow,—they whisper! Is she really so simple? Are they 
come? (Can accident ?—Befall what may, I am armed, 
and, gone so far, will leave no point to chance! 

Mayn. Now, father? (Aside.) Plague on hishesitation !, 

eiwee Mi sane chive enrh abil. 
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Mayn. IT see—it will be tedious: we will resume to- 
morrow. (Itising.) 

Oury, Your pardon—I shall beat you now. (Playing.) 

Mayn. (Aside.) Is there no way of losing? (Playing.) 
There! By 

Feu. (I¥ho stands at the table, t2 Maynarn, al the same 
time casting an inquiring glance at OuivER.) Ha! your king’s 
in danger ! 

Onry. (Starting.) What?—(FEticia points, with an air of 
simplicity, to Sipwny’s play.) Trug! (aside.) Yet could she 
speak another meaning? I am prepared.—(Narrowly ob- 
serving Maynann, and half-rising from his chair, as he plays.) 
That was bold play ; I move thus, and— 

' Fen. (Rapidly moving a piece on the board.)—Checkmate ! 
{Oriver confused, sinks in his chair—Frritcia, forcing a 
laugh.) Wat ha! Sir, you have missed the game. 4 

Mayn. Excellent! Why, Sophy, where did you learn 
chess ? 

Fru. Chess} La, I've been tired of it many a night,— 
A lady down with us—an old lady from the Mits—taught 
me chess to keep her company. 

Outy. Indeed! Sy 

Fen. Poor soul! she was rheumatic and bed-ridden, aud 
‘twas her only comfort. Chess, chess, chess ; IF used to sit 
day after day, night after night, that—I declare, even nowy, 
I can’t look at these tiresome bits of bone without yawning. 

May. For the first time they have wearied me, Father, 
good night ; I shall read for an hour or less, and then, to- 
bed, (Seats himself at table, lakes book, and impatiently 
matches Fritcta.)—Good night. 5 

Feu. (Raking candle, from table, and affecting to light 
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Oury. They! 

Feu, (Aside to him.) Don't be afraid, they’ve made a 
friend of me ; I’m the last to tell tales of a fellow-servant. 

Ont. Tales! 

Fer. Why shoul masters know every thing ? >” You have 
your friends to sup one right ; I'll have mine another. 

Ox1y. Oh! then they owned they came to sup? 

Feu. But I vowed not to tell master ;—we're to have a 
dance, and—come along, we'll be so merry ! 

Mayn, Sophy, wait, I have a word to say to you. 

Fru. To me, sir? (aside to Oniver.) [ll get away from 
him directly. 

Ou1y, Ue may follow. 

Feu. (Aside to Ontver.) He sha'n’t; for if’t must be, 
I'll once more turn the lock. _ 

Mavn. Sophy! 

Fer, I never did see such a candle—Yes, sir.—( Giving 
light to Oniven.} Good night, sir. (Aside to him.) Vi 
come directly. (Cyrtseying him to dour.) Sweet rest to 
you, sir, © 

Oniy. (Aside) Yet, I'll make sure, and quickly send them 
hence. Sir, good night. (wit at door.) 

Mayn, (Running from the table, and embracing Fuutcta.) 
And now, confess, fair mystery ! or I'll put your lips to the 
torture. 
yOu Confess, sir ! What, have you lost any thing ? 

Mavyn. Yes, in faith—lost myself! 

Fen. Lud! you frightened me! I feared you had missed 
somé of the spoons ! 

Mayn. (Holding her.) Your history, my beautiful enig- 
ma! Disclose! I'd fain be merciful, yet havesI strange 
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Fru. I am—I am your prisoner. 

Mayy. So! then the gaoler may take his fees. 

Fes. (Glancing at door.) Wath the turnkey done his 
office? : 

Mayn. (Locking and barring door.) As wise as fair. 

Feu. Is’t fast? Art sure that we are— 

Mayn. The Cyclops, with their hammers, could not force 
it. And now, with such a guard, let bliss—( She avoids him) 
—Nay, this morning, I was a dull, blind student—a man of 
marble ; but thou hast fired the, statue into life, and now 
T am— 

Fen. (Repelling him, and with energy.) A gentleman !— 
still a gentleman ! 

Mayy. (Aside.) .his is not art; no, the mind gives a 
sterner beauty to her face. Ter eye is clear and cold as 
starlight ; and her lip, so sudden white, speaks in its pale- 
ness. Tears! (Approaching her respectfully.) As you say, 
L hope, still a gentleman—nay more, 2 gentleman, so frozen 
by your reproof, that I fear, even Cupid's bow and arrows, 
kindled for firewood, might fail to thaw me. 

Fer. (Aside.) Shall I tell all? I feel as yet, I dare not— 
Ilis rashness might destroy him; first let them» quit the 
house, and then-— 


ss 


Mayn. (Placing chairs.) Sit, Sophy—(They sit. Frut- 
cra endearours lo control her anxiely-) Now, you have soup 
history ? 

Fru. Who has not? ; 

Mayn. Your’s should be happiness. Might I write the 
future, trust me it should be blithe. : 

Feu. Indeed ? a 


Mayn. Indeed. (Aside.) How her voice winds into my 
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Fun. It was my fortune. 

Mary. Impossible. Come, own it was a frolic? You 
were seton? No? Your friends—-I mean, your parents, 
know they not —? ¥ 

Feu, At nine yqars old I was an orphan. 

Mavn. Poor Sophy !* so far our present fates accord. | 
am myself a solitary thing, without a single relative. 

Fer. Without one ? 

Mayy. Without one. 

Fr. Not one ? s 

Mayn. Stay—I believe I have a cousin ; but cousins, you 
know, go for nothing ? 

Fer. True. 

Mayn. Still, your history? I listen, as I would hear a 
tale of fairy land, Your parents dead, there must be, at 
leasé some one, to whom you owe a debt? 

Fru. Oh, yes! A deep, dear debt. I was a careless 
child when it was contracted, yet did the obligation make 
me, as with a charm, a thoughtful creature.” To this hour 
no day has pfssed that I have not remembered it—loved it— 
held myself the richer that I owed it,—would not have can« 
celled it for all the power of queens! 

Mayn. (-fside.) What eloquent sweetness! Your credi- 
tor was paid, with a dear usury, in such thoughts. Such a 
debtor must 
aw. I fear he never thought of her. 

Mayn. He! the! (4side.) But now, I was a flame ; and 





that monosy lable hath turned me into lead. Why should 
it~ivhat is it to me ?- (Looking round.) Curse the place, it 
never looked such a dungéon. I—that little word has 
damnable magic! I seem to read nothing but he,—the 
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Feu, Sophia? 

Mavn. Sophy—still Sophy. You, it seems, have not 
forgotten? You love him—him—yet? 

Fen. I have not forgotten: 

Mayn. Do not forget—but do not lave. 

Fru. Why not? : ae 

Mayn, For my sake, do not. 

Feu. Your sake? 

Mayw. I love you! 

Feu. Sidney !—Sir. 

Mayn. Love you with honour.—Will, for I feel it is my 
fate, give up all for you. 

Fer. What? Your books? 

Mayy, For that rarer volume, your loving heart. 

Fri, Your telecopes? 

Mayn. For that diviner light, your loving eyes: in that 
Til hourly read, in them I'll gaze, and make the best hap- 
piness the truest wisdom, 

Fey, You know notall my history? | 

Mayn. No,—but know enough. 

Feu. It may be a riddle. 

Mayn. I'll marry you, trusting to that fair face for a clear 
solution, 

Fru. Indeed, I may deceive you. 

Mayn. Then truth is but a sound. Deceit is in the 
world:*I have found it, found it so fair, it well wth 
made me sceptical of all beside. Yet, at the fairest, 
was it no more to the spirit shining tirough *you, than 
is the light of fens to the pure gnd lasting dianond. 
I—were I to talk whole days, I could, say no more than 
this,—but, in it say my heart and soul,—I love you, 
Sophy—tI love you! (Falling on his knee.) 
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Purp. (vvithout.) Good father solitary! Monsieur Unit ! 
open the door ! 

Frx. ([n great agitation.) They are here! For your life’ 
do not—pray do not! (Anocking.) 

Mayn. Tom Purple! What mad intrusion! 

Fan. (Aside.) I should have prepared him—my fears, no 
my selfishness hath ruined all ! 

Punr. (JVithout.) Open, Sir Eremite! I charge ye, by 
your iron girdle, death’s iy head, and cross-bones, lift’ the 
latch, and let poor pilgrizis in ! 

Mayn. (To Felicia. Do not tremble —do not fear—he is 
a friend. 

Fr. Oh no, for my sake, do not trust him ;—from yon- 
der window, is there no escape ? 

Mayn. Escape? Nay, Sophy, I feel the delicacy of 
your fears, Retire into yonder room; ’tis father Oliver’s ; 
a few minutes will rid me of him. He is, I say, a friend— 
atried, noble friend. 

Fru. Is he known to father Oliver? . 

Mayn. Kngwn : hut I fear me, little esteemed. 

Purp. (Knocking without.) What! friar Bacon, if dumb 
thyself, let thy brazen head discourse ! 

Mayy. In, Sophy, in! (He puts her in room at upper side, 
she anxiously watches at door.) 

Purp. (JVithout.) Sidney Maynard! Sidney! (Srpney 
opt~e door, whet cnter Purrie, intoxicated, holding Farner | 
Outver—Fentera glides into balcony.) 

Purr. 99! your hospitable door hath well nigh stripped 
my knuckles. 

Mayn. Nay, Tom, at this time! What could have 
brought you here? (During the following, FELicta is seen to 
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Purp. Your house-warming. There are a few friends— 
Mayn. Now, Tom, go home; my house is in no state for 
guests. : 
Porr I knew your poverty and prepared for it. I sent 
such a hamper !—There’s wine enough } below to make a bath 
for Bacchus and Ariadpe ! 5 

Mayn. Indeed, you perplex me!—I am not furnished 
with— 

Purp. (Holding Ouiver, wha, endeavours to get away.) 
No! Of course you don’t drink, but you shall stop and 
draw the corks. 

Oniy. (4side.) By this time they must be from the house: 
—All I sec is safe with him. 

Maywn. Seriously, Purple, what could bring you here ? 

Purr. Your housekeeper! I wrote to Derbyshire for a 
Sibyl; and—ha! ha!—up comes a Flora. 

Mayn. Surely, you have not seen —? 

Perr. Seen her and heard her !—And then her lips ! 

Mayn. Lips! 

Purp. Oh, hay-fields and a murmuring brapk,! 

Mayn. Lips! You did not forget —? 

Purp. Certainly not: I kissed her of course. 

Mav. Kissed !—And she—? . 

Purr. Acknowledged the attention.—(7o OurvErR.) No, 
you don’t stir.—Never look so grim, Sid! There are four- 
teen rare lads—they’ll all be here. 

Mayn. Here! 

Purp. I wouldn't take you by surprise—I ran®on and left 

-’em to follow—they'll—(Voices are heard below.) Huzza! 
Here they are !—(Voices belors sing and ghout.) 

Mayn, Purple, this vexes me !—I insist—Father—tell the 

gentlemen, I am out—in bed—cannot see them. 
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Voces (without.) —Mr, Maynard !—Mr. Maynard !—Is he 
home? 

Feu. (Looking over the balcony.) Yes, gentlemen j—yes!— 

Purp. (Seeing Fautcia.) What! Another woman! and 
—(To Stoney.)—“Tam making certain calculations, and 
to-night Venus will”—Oh, my dear Mogul! 

- Mayn. Pshaw! This young person is the housekeeper— 
the same you—kissed. 

Pure. No—that young,person's below ! 

Mayy. Below! 

Tex. Yes—she’s my’cdusin. 

Mayn. So, Sophy, you have some relations ? 

Fru. No, sir,—for you know, cousins go for nothing. 

Mayn. (Aside.) I am lost in doubt and—( Noise without.) 

Punpr. (Going to balcony.) Wait a minute, brave lads ; 
good fellows; rare boys !—The door shall be opened. 

Fat. It shall not. Mr. Purple, let me have some autho- 
rity in my own house. 

Purr. Have the purest despotism; I have the key — 
(shewing it.), Qh, I was no sooner master of the citadel than 
I secured the gates.—No soul comes in or departs without 
the new governor’s permission ! 

Ont. (Aside.) *Sdeath !—they are still here, then. 

Feu. (Aside.) Happy adventure !—He is safe. 

Pure. [ ran against old sanctity, here, coming to the door, 
an&wought him’ up for fear of any trick.—( Noise without.) 
I’m coming lads. 

Mayn. Mr. Purple, I wish to hold your friendship: that 
T may do so, I insist on privacy. 

Feu. (To Stoney.) La, sire why not let the gentlemen 


come in? 
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Fru. To be sure, had we known, we might have been 
prepared.—(Aside to Sipney.) Let them enter.—Still, we 
can manage very nicely, 

Purr. Wear her, Sidney; hear her! Every word's a jewel. 
—(knocking without.) Vm coming, lads Tm coming.—Mr. 
Maynard, I wish to keep your friehdship, but I must—yes, 
I must—keep the key.—Ha! ha! Coming lads.— (knocking 
without, Evil.) 

Mayn. This must not pass. he, follow me. 

Fux. Nay, let the gentlemen fe. 

Mayn. Wonld it give you so much satisfuction? Would 
jt be—oh, Sophy! Come, sir! (Lxit, taking with him 
Farner Ontven.) ‘ 

Fen. Yet he is saved! These papers, found in my hur- 
ried search in that room, declare all ;—a treasonable corre- 
spondence with the Pretender! How to dispose of them? 
If the men leave the house, some after circumstance may 
implicate Maynard ; if secured by his means, and with them. 
these proofs, his innocence is placed beyond all question. 
I will declare to him his danger: the visitors, *so happily 
arrived, are numerous. Stay! could I but convey these 
proofs! (Lovking from balcony.) Ua! I cannot mistake— 
‘tis Simon! He sces me! (Leaning over balcony.) Good fel- 
low, hasten——for life or death is in your speed—to the guard- 
house ; present, these papers (throwing out packet.) —not a 
word,—but fly! He is gone! Still, there may be other 
documents! Yet—yet an instant. (Ewit into room.) 


2 
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SCENE III. 


Apartment in the house of Maynard. Door in scene and at 
the sides. Enter Sorny and Winow Ducxiine. 


Sorny. Dear me! Mrs. Duckling, who'd have looked 
for such treatment from your old sweetheart, the excise- 
man? What reason could he give? _ P 

Winow. Reason! I’llefk yous. We had cougged; >, 
know, for ten years. Kor ten years, every evening had he 
smoked and drunk at my fireside, his-dear little piebald 
poney tied up at the garden gate. Well! so we went on, 
as you Know, until I was sént for to London. And then, 
didn’t my gentleman come galloping to me?—and didn’t he, 
taking hold of my hand, with his face the colour of starch,— 
didwt he beg, and groan, that I'd consent? My heart 
wasn’t a cinder, child ; I said I’d marry the fellow. » 

Sorry. What else could you do, you know? 

Winow. I invited all my gossips—hired a’ fiddle—made 
the weddirgtvake. The morning came! Oh, you should 
have seen me drest! Well, we waited and waited, and no 
bridegroom. ~ I sation nettles fortwo hours. At last,— 
~ Sopuy. The exciseman came? . 

Wipow. No; but he sent a little scapegrace boy to say 
what do you think?—to say he had inquired about my 
property! * “Rx 2 

Sorny, - La! what did you say? 

Winow. I said nothing. I thought the waggon might 
move him so I took my place. Would you believe it, the” 
villain let me come off? * 

Soruy. And never followed you? . 

Winow. Not a step: for all I sat down at the tail of the 

@ 
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waggon, and for three whole days, eating nothing but my 
wedding-cake, I watched and watched for the least glimpse 
of a piebald nag. Oh! if my dear first husband knew how 
I'd been served ‘twould bring the dear man from his grave. 

Sopny. It’s a good thing he doesn’t Inow it. 

Wow. It is a blessed thing! * Oh, Sophy, while you 
live, despise the man who inquires about your property. 
But tell me, child, this is a nice place, isn’t it? You'll 
give it up, quietly, because ’twag all a mistake ? 

Sorny. Give it up? that I wills 

Wwwow. I came away, early as it was, directly I got 
down at the Talbot, and—(Laughing mithin.) Dear me! 
there are those rakish gentlemen, who met mein the Park, 
and when I asked them for this house, said they were going 
to it, and brought me here. 

Sort. ( Aside.) Where can my dear lady be? ("hey 
retire.) 

Enter Maynann, Purpx, and two Gentlemen. 

Mayy. Gentlemen, I repeat, this visit is ill-timed. I 
would be alone. pees 

Purr. My dear Maynard, you are alone. There was a 
fine body of fourteen, but you kept em sg long at the door, 
they dwindled away, and now you have nothing but the 
skeleton. ‘To think the dogs should have skulked away in 
this fashion ! . 

Ist. Gunr. Shameful! All of ‘em married, too. A 
bachelor may have his reasons for slipping off; but a mar- 
ried man, who knows the worst—it’s pusillanimous. 
Where’s the wine ? ° 

Purr. (To Sorny.) Come, pretty vne,—where’s the 
hamper ? > 
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Sorry. Why, sir, your friends—that is, Mr. Oliver’s 
friends— 

Mayn. Mr. Oliver's friends! Whom mean you? 

Sorny, The ‘gentlemen—(what shall I say ?}—in that 
room. < 

Mayy. In that room ?' 

Purp. (Looking through key-hole of door ir scene.) A snug 
party of some dozen, i’faith! We'll join ’em. . 

Mayy, Stay. Iknow not what to think: I will myself’ 
question him. Purple, go with your friends into that 
apartment. (Winow Ducking curtseys to Maynanp.) 
Pshaw ! Take with you these women, (Purrir and gentle~ 
men take Sopny and Wivow into room.) Be attentive-—I 
may need you! A hundred former thoughts rush back upon 
me: words, looks, gestures, now considered, are grounds of 
stroug suspicion, 

(Enter Feureza.) 
Sophy ! 

Fox. You are betrayed ! Your life, your honour in peril. 
Where are fotir friends ? 

Mavyn. In that room. 

(Farin OLIvER is coming from room in scene: when he 

pauses on seeing them.) 

Fen. At this moment, there are traitors beneath your 
roof : they, if you would clear yourself, must be secured. 
I Taw e preofs, written proofs of treason! Father Oliver— 

(OniverR having beckoned Daguernn, Lavan, and others 

from the inner room: they stand with drawn swords.) 

Onrv. Demands them ! 

Fen. Hal (Rustes into epposite room: Ourver and all 
are following, when Maynarp throws himself before the door.) 
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Oxrv. Gentlemen, an accident—a fatality shall I call it 
—has disclosed our plans. Yet, be firm, and we are safe. 
Mr. Maynard, we must secure that woman. 

Mayn. ¥ am unarmed; but not, whilst I have life shall 
you lay hand upon her! * 

Lav. Shall we have your friendship? Cry, long live king 
James! and join us. 

Mayn. ‘Traitors ! 

Outv. We lose precious time: force that door. 

Mavyn. Villains, Help! (The party struggle with Sipnry, 
and drag him from the door: Purrpie and gentlemen are 
overpowered as they enter, SxpNE¥ is mastered by two of the 
conspirators, who stand over him, with their swords, when 
Fenrcra enters from room and falls upon his neck.) 

Fev. Cousin! 

Mayy. Cousin! 

Oxy. Gentlemen, we are your masters: be wise, we will 


. 


not abuse our power. (fo Frxicta.) His cousin are you? I 
sce it all—you love him. Give up thos? papers; or before 
he can speak a prayer, he is a dead man. 

Mayn. Felicia! dear Felicia, never! I can die; live 
you, and bear witness to my honour. a 

Purr. Rascals! my ghost shall be at Tyburn on your 
hanging day. 

Onrv. Gentlemen, your swords at his throat! 
those papers ! 

Fev. (Aside.) I cannot save him! I have lost the means. 

Oxtv. Shall we strike ?—the word ? : 

Mayn. Fear not for me, Felicia ; save yourself. 

Ourv. That may not be so easy. Mr. Maynard, our 
stake is no child’s play: if she remain obstinate, she too 
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Maryn. You cannot mean it? Murder, in cold blood— 
assassinate a woman? Are ye gentlemen—are ye human 
creatures? Kill me—torture me—strike every sword here 
through me—I yield myself to your most malicions cruelty! 
But, if ye have One tender thought, one hope, one grace 
of manhood,—hurt not) my cousin,—touch not my sweet, 
sweet Felicia! . 





Onrv. Will she give the papers ? 

Mayn. No!—(They are about to strike). 

Fru. Yes: I will givethem. 

Oni, Where are they ? 

Fux. I—(dside.) what shall I say—I have them not here. 
Ouxry, Where are they ? ‘ 

Fen. There!— 

[An Ovricer, with a party of soldiers mith fixed bayonets, 
~ enters from room at side, conspirators throw down their 


J 


Orricur. (To Maynarp, Purr.e and GENrLeMEn.) 











sword 


You, gentlemen, aithough the situation in which I find you 
is proof sufficient of your innocence, may yet be called upon 
for further explanation. For these traitors, secure and _re- 
move them. (Oxiver, aud the rest of his party are guarded 
off) 

Mayn. To what blessed chance do we owe this rescue ? 
a - Enter Suton Box. 

Sinton. To the lady Felicia and myself. I have watched 
your hovse, nearly all night: for, to say the truth, I liked 
not its looks. I was staring at yonder window, when my lady 
here saw me, cast out the papers and—but I forget—I 
have two prisoners of my own in this room: one is lawful 





plunder. and I'll run and take possession. (Fri 
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Mayn. (Jo Feuicra.) And you are my cousin? 

Fer. Knew you not the little girl, whom eight years ago 
you snatched from out the river? 

Mayn. Happy diver, to have brought up such a pearl ! 

(Enter Simon Box and Sovuy.) 
But who is this—a cousin too? 

Tru. She is my earliest, my truest friend. It is to her I 
owe the scheme that brought me hither. “Twas she who 
was to keep your house. 

: Enter Wivow Tvcxuine. 

Win. A little mistake, sir; Iam the person, and I can 
tell you the whole story. 

Mayn. Another time; I can hear no stories now: I can 
only wonder. 

Feu. (Aside to her.) Sophy, take back your ring—and 
with it for your truth and service—competence, ° 

Sopuy. Dear lady, if you would but keep that gown and 
cap ! 

Mayn. Keep them! I'll have them placed within a 
crystal shrine, for bachelors to make a pilgrimageto honour. 

Winow. But, sweet sir—here is the letter from London to 
our curate—you will see that I am the persor to keep 
your house. 

Mayn. You shall not wholly lose your jowmey; but 
there is another lady, who, as I hope, will have the place 
you were to fill; if she look yes—(/ooking to Fuxicta)— 
why, then, be all welcome to my house-warming j for here, 
behold my wife—the best HousEKEEPER! 
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ACT I—SCENEd¢I. 
Martuew Lupeski’s Lodgings in the, House of CREAMLY. 


Mrs. Fosstt looks cautiously in at door in scene, then enlers, 
bringing in JUNKET. 


Maus. F. I knew they were both out. And now, bey, 
yotir news? ; 

‘Juxx. News, mother-in-law ? 

Mrs. F. Again? Mother-in-law! I€ your father did 
marry me, thank providence for it, and hold ytr%ongue. 

Juxx. I do thank providence (aside.) It might have 
been my fate. Poor father ! 

Mrs. F. A pretty charge he left me; and prettily I’m 
repaid. Good-for-nothing!. How have I brought you up?’ 
Jonx. Like atop; and kept me up by the game means, 

Mars. F. Scapegrace! How got you your reading and 
writing ?— 
Junx. You know how:. cleaning door-plates and carry- 
> ing letteree 
Mins. F. Your board—your @othes—yaur Igdging ? 
Junx. For my board, I never ate a dinner with a quiet 
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Mrs. F. You felt your unworthiness? 

Jonx. No; I felt I was robbing the house-dog of his 
lawful property. Yor my clothes, the boys used to call me 
harlequin ; and, for my lodging, ’twould haveybeen excel- 
lent,##f— . 

Mrs. F. [f?— 

Junk. If I'd been one of the pigeons. To be sure, my 
sleeping-place had this advantage,—I sometimes got an egg 
for breakfast. 

Mrs. F. This is to foster other people’s brats! And who 
has put you in your pr esent service ? 

Junx. I’m not ungrateful. Since you've kept house for 
Mr. Creamy, ‘tis true I’m become a judge of roast and 
boiled.—I own, I know what a snug garre® is; wear a coat 
_ of one colour, and can, on holidays, riska sixpence at nine- 
pias. 

Mrs. F, And if you'd keep these comforts, see thagvon 
obey me closely. Now, your news? When Miss Augusta left 
the house this morning, you followed her whetever she went ? 

Junk. eNe I didn’t. 

Mrs. F, No! I desired you to follow her. 

Junk, I know it; and I tried to do so, but— 

Mas. F. But !—but you hadn’t brains enough for so simple 
a business. ; : 

Junk. Quite the other way; I stopped, in fear of my 
Wins. Patidhce, mother-in-law, you shall hear. I followed 
Miss Augusta from the house; slunk and winded after her 
like a hdund ; till, by-and-by, I began to think myself not 
infch better. Then I lost sight of her—then J spied her 
again. In the miglst of this@something said to me,—“ Ralph 
Junket, this is poor work for a man!” Yet I went on, 
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Mrs. F, Fool!. 

Junx. Not a fool, mother-in-law. . For what I then’ 
felt, taught me this secret ;—if ever I hear of a great man 
shrinking down to a very little one, I shall know he’s beer 
on some dirty errand, and lost his heighf upon the rofa. 

Mrs. F. Then you quitted the girl? 

Junk. Not till I discovered,— 

Mrs. F. Well ?— 

Junk, ’Twas at the corner of a street,— 

Mrs. F, Aye ?— 

Junx. When, walking rather briskly, T looked up, and 
saw that Miss Augusta— 

Mus. F, Yes?— 

Junk. Saw me. As she looked—at that instant,—I felt 
two red-hot cinders shot into my cheeks! I twirled round 
on.my toe, and, never once trusting myself to glance batk, 
Gilie with a scorched face, at full gallop home. 

* Mrs. B. And this was all your success? 

Junk. 1 tell you, ‘twas success I had to fear. If I'd 
prospered in this first piece of dirtiness, I might? have grown 
conceited, and gone on. And now, mother-in-law, are you 
not ashamed ?— : ad 

Mrs. F. Boy ! 

Junk. To set a boy to such atask? Watch Miss Au- 
gusta! Bless her! look in her face—hear hgr speak. J] 
be bound, she has nothing secret but her prayers. g 

Mus. F. Indeed! Yet what should call her,from the 
house so often,—what, particularly when her father’s out, 
should | keep her from home so long ? 

Junk. It may be business ; it may be pleasure ; it may 
~~what is’t to us, what it may be? 
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» Mrs. F. Every thing. Hav'n't they lodged here these 
sixteen weeks, and what do we know of “em? 

Junk. We know Miss Augusta to be the aes 
sweetest thing ; and for the old gentleman, her #:ther, why 
he was a nobleman in Poland, in his own country. 

* Mas. F. The more simpleton he to leave it. I should like 
to know what he does here? 

Junx. I've told you. Mr. Lubeski is a—a patriot. Now, 
don’t you know ? 

- Mrs. F, I know it can’tbe very reputable ; for I’ve looked 
all through the Directory, and found no such business. 

Junk. Business! I tell you, mother-in-law, it isn’t— 

Mns. F, No matter what it is; it doesn’t seem ready- 
money calling. Patriot! I only hope all the linen’s safe. 
But now I’m here, I'll have a general search. 

Foxx. You'll search alone, then. (Going.) Fie! He 
upon you! 

Mus. F, Fie! How do I know what's going on? Dear 
Mr. Creamly may be robbed,—or— 

Junk. Dear Mr. Cr reamly!  ( Returns.) Mrs. Fossil, 
you know you have already had three husbands ; and yet do 
IT suspect — 

Mrs. F. Suspect! What? 

Junk. You are now curling your hair for the fourth. 
Dear Mr. Creamly ! Poor Mr. Creamly ! 

Sas. F. You vile—scandalizing,—But you sha’n’t spoil 
my temper. 

JuxK. Nobody can; it’s so preserved in its own vines 
gar. Entrap Mr, Creamly! Such a good soul! No; he’s 
wy master, and I'th bound té take care of him: so, mother- 
in-law, once for all I tell you, I sha’n’t stand by, and suffer 
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Mans. F. I’m rightly served; and yet when I brought 
him into the house, I—I did expect—but he shall pack. Til 
have no cavesdropping, overlooking—stay, I forget my er- 
rand. Ifel could find anything about these lodgers—any 
letters—anything that might serve to ‘throw a light upon 
their way of life,— 

(She is searching in table drawer, when Mr. Creamy enters.) 

Mas. F, (Starting.) Ha! dear My. Creamly! What a way 
you have of surprising one ! 

Cram. Junket told me you were here. But, bless rye, 
Mrs, Fossil, these are the lodgers’ rooms; let us go down 
stairs. 

Mrs. F. Lodgers! Ah, Mr. Creamly ! 

Cream, Lackaday! Anything the matter? 

Mus. F. ‘These are serious times. 

Caran. Mercy me! What's happened? 

Mus. P. ‘To-day again bread’s gone up a penny ; and the 

“chicken I bought yesterday for your morning’s broth—a 
little thing that it was murder to kilb—cost two-and-six- 
pence, 

Cream. Surely! But the lodgers? 

Mus. F. Then a calf’s-foot for jelly, ‘tisn’t tobe looked 
at under— 

Cream. The lodgers, Mrs. Fossil! What-has bread, 
chicken, or calf’s-foot jelly to do with the lodgers? = 

Mars. F. All things, Mr. Creamly. For if you'd pay for 
necessary sustenance, how are you to lodge outlapdish folks 
for nothing ? 

Cream. That's very truc: I must speak to Mr. Lubéski. 
Twas but last night at the dub, Mr. Bull, the president, 
twitted me for harbouring foreigners. 
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Sir, you a don’ t know your danger. Here are you, a respect- 
able’silk-mereer, keeping people who may be smugglers. 

Cream. What! Miss Augusta? 

Mns. F. I don’t know that she hasn’t a smuggling look. 
Smugglers, or coiners, or— 

Cream. Well, if they ave coiners, at least they have 
some conscience; for I've never seen the colour of their 


maney. 
Mrs. F. 'Tisn’t for me to speak ; yet, sir, I can’t. see you 
dgyoured and be quiet. Pa 


Cruam, I know the pains you take.—I—you recollect 
the white satin I shewed you on Tuesday ? 

Mrs. F. That beautiful satin ! 

Crram. I told you, it was ordered by Madame Mille- 
choses, the milliner, for a wedding-suit. Now, there’s a 
renvaunt of a few yards left, and if, as a small token, Mrs. 
Fossil—hark ! Isn’t there somebody ? 

Mus. F, Not a soul, Yes, sir, a remnant i 

Cream. We'll talk down stairs. If Mr. Lubeski should 
find anyboty ‘in his room— 

Mrs. F. His room! Take my word for it, sir, that Mr. 
Lubeski—-- 

(Eater Marviiew Lunesk1.) 
A good day to you, sir. 

Lun. Good day. You were speaking of me? 

Ming. F. Yes, sir; I was siying to Mr. Creamly, that you 
being out, [had looked in (significantly) to see all things 
were as they should be. 

Lvs. Tam your debtor for much kindness. _ 

Mas. F. (.dside*to Creauny.) He fargets the sixteen 
weeks’ rent. Ask him for it, 
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Cneam (Aside to Mns. Fossrt.) Leave ual thigh I 
will. 2 

Mns. I’. (Aside to Creamuy.) Think! Be sure you do, 
Plague take him for coming ag he did; for there must be 
xome meaning in a gift of white satin.—(Fzit,) 

Crauam, (Aside.) I wish he didn’t look so*much of the 
gentleman. Any news from abroad, sir? 

Luz. I am sorry, Mr. Creamly, I have as yet received 
hone, | . 

Cxeam, When may any be loaked for ? . 

Lun. Daily, as I hope. But the present condition of the 
country — 

Cream. Very bad, no doubt. Ruin to business. Pray, 
what trades may now flourish best in Poland ? 

Lux. Just now, there are but three profitable callings. 
_ Cream. What may they be? 

Lun. Spy—gaoler—and executioner. 

Cream. You mistake, I mean, what are your exports ? > 

Lus. Brave men—virtuous women--~and innocent chil- 
dren, bis 

Cream. That's your meaning. I ask as a tradesman. 
Yow do landlords get their rents? You used*to export 
hemp and iron. 

Lus. Yes; but now, they are all consumed at home. 
Mr. Creamly, I have expected, do yet hopg, the meang of 
meeting your demand. At present, I—I must blush £o beg 
for further time. Things have gone most crossly. I may 
seem a rogue—an adventurer ; do not think so. On, the 
word of a gentleman, I—Mr. Creamly, I am a soldier, “and 
so it had been with honour, I had felt 1&s, kneeling by my 
coffin, facing twenty firclocks, than standing here your debtor. 
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ening, and — I'm a great brute. + "Tis plain he has no 
prospect of q pemy: I'll be certain. Doubtless, Mr. 
Lubeski, you have had good learning ? 
Lun. Why, sir, I was once a school-boy. a 
Cream. Yqu know arithmetic ?—You can calculate ? 
Lua. Very well. I havehad your rooms sixteen weeks: 





now, sixteen 

Caram. Burn the rooms! Live in ’em sixteen years, 
I won't ask you for as many pence. Mr. Lubeski, you 
mus’n’t think because a man in fair trade loves a gia, 
that his heart is all figures, like a ready-reckoner. You're 
an honest gentleman ; and they tell me—though [zdon’t 
approve of rebellion, I’ve been special constable myself 
—unlucky in a good cause. In one word, sir, pay me or 
not, as you can—I sha’n’t sleep the worse in my second 
flooy, for knowing I give you and your little girl shelter 
in the garrets. 

Lus. Mr. Creamly, I have so long had to fight against 
misfortune, I want strength to meet a sudden kindness. 
T thank you. Did I not hope to pay you, I would not by 


remaining in your rooms,— 

Oran. Live in’em for nothing, and you put money in 
my poeket. Truc. Iused to keep stock here, but, dear 
heart! last winter the rats half-ruined me. But I was about 
to say—you wont be offended ?—if you knew arithmetic, 
liked. to keep accounts, read the newspaper and books, write 
a letter or-so,—for time must lie heavy on your hands ?— 

Lvs. It does—it does. Well, sir? 

Cream. knew a gentleman—my landlord—who asked 
me about such a person. 1 declare, here’ his card.— ( Gir- 


Ki.) 





ing card to Laur 
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Lun. (Reading card.) “Mr, Beeswing, St. James's. 
square.” 

Cream. At present he lives in the house of Lord Am- 
berton. Mis lordship’s daughter is to marry Mr. Beeswing’s 
nephew, Mr, Clarendon. 

Lun. And your landlord wants a clerk ? 

Cram, Not a clerk. Merely a gentleman who can 
cypher, read and write: not a clerk. But I must leave you. 
(Going-—relurns.) A hundred pardons. How is Miss Au- 

> T’ve scarcely seen her tlyse two days. 

Lun. She is well. Being myself frequently from home, 
she finds society in the family of a fellow-countryman and 
brother exile. 

Cream. Yet a word. You know Mrs. Fossil, my 
housekeeper? If she should hint at your rent, just to oblige 
me, put a bold face on-it—bluster a little, and, if neec® be, 
offer to shew her my receipt in full. 

Lus. Why,should I act such falsehood ? 

Curran. To save my character; for if ’twere known I 
was an easy man, ‘twould ruin me. "Tis my plah, I never 
furgave an account, without making my debtor promise to 
give it out that I had driven him to rot in a gaol When I 
was overseer, "twas my rule not to give a shilling from my 
own pocket, till the panper had bound himself to abuse me 
everywhere as a stony-hearted fellow, that hanging was too 
good for. Now, if Mrs. Fossil— 

Lun. I trust, sir, by speedy payment to— 

Cunam. Not a syllable. Look on these garrets as your 
freehold. You’ve brought Yne luck. Since you've fived 
here, I’ve done mere trade than in any se€son, since the swal- 
tows built in the kitchen chimney. Only humour me, and 
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say hard things of me; call me a severe man—a miserly 
man—an unfegting man,—Ajut I shall take it as a great fa- 
vour, that you never call me,—an easy man.—(LEwit at 
door.) « 

Loa, My Igndlord’s odd talk has warmed me like a 
draught of wine. Yes, after all, it is a good world. Weare 
poor fvols, and make sad mistakes ; but there is goodness, 
hived, like wild honey, in strange nooks and corners. Let 
me think. There is now no hope of any remittance. I am 

- abeggar ina foreign land. , Without a hope-—without—fhis 

~eye glunces on the card in his hand) stay, shall [ see what 
this may offer? What! become a servant—a hired menial? 
See mysclf? Myself!—Can I see the iron fingers of ‘want 
pinching a child's cheeks? Pride, stay here with the bare 
walls! Tl cross the threshold a new and humble man. 
(Léuking at card.) “St. James’s-square—St. James’s”—I 
recollect—yes—(with an effort, suppressing his feelings )— 
—I think I can find the way.—(Evit at door, }: ; 


SCENE II. 


An Apartment in the House of Lorp Ampenvon, St. James's« 
Square. Discovered Lapy Ausrey and Margsrer, 
looking at laces, Sc. Avausts waiting. 


Lapy A. No, Lady Margaret ; this is the lace. I de. 
clare a spider’s web is thicKer. This lace, with—why, 
you're no more corfcerned about your wedding-dress, than if 
it were your shroud. 
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Mare. No, madam: for in truth I can’t see the dif. 
ference. If I’m not to live happily, I care Jjttle what I'm 
buried in. 

Lavy A. (Aside to her.) Before this person! Consult 
your self-respect. See, this lace. 

Mane. Yes, very pretty—I have no judgnfent. (Suddenly 
fo Avavsya.) What do you think? 

Ava. "Tis very handsome, madam ; yet this, to me, ap- 





pears still more delicate. 

Mane. So itis: it shall be this. (Aside to Lapy A.) You 
hay’n’t noticed her ; she’s s very beautiful. 

Lapy A. Very—for a milliner. 

Maxe. (Aside to Lavy A.) Then, her manners—her 
appearance, (Zo Avausta.) Lave you been long with 
Madame Millechoses ? 

Ava, No, madam. 

Marc. You're not my countrywoman? 

Ava, No, madam, 

Lavy A. Now, Margaret, conclude your choice. I have 
twenty different things to despatch ; letters to weite, orders 
to give, 

Mana. Dear madam, let me teaze you no longer. This 
young person and myself will arrange every thing. 
(Lapy Avunrey sits at table, writing. Margaret comes down 
mith Augusra.)—We will say this, then ; and, for the rest, 
why suppose ’twas yourself to be married, aftd—- % 

Avg. Madam ! 

Mara. Make the gown after your own heart.* I'm sure 
you hope to be married. I'd lay my life you crossed 
the sea with wet eyes at leavin& somebody. 

Ava. Ileft my country—left my home—left— 
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Mane. Your sweetheart, I'll vow by your looks? There! 
white and red,—and your little hands like any stone 

Auvu. I fear, madam, I waste your time. I will see your 
orders carefully followed.— a 

Mane. Don’t go. I do so want a frignd! Tell me, did 
you ever read Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia? 

Ava. Never. 

Mare. I wish you had; then you'd pity me.—Then 
you'd feel what it was to live all your days in a beautiful 
country-house, with fields and gardens, and trees, al] like so 

qmany old friends; to run where you like, to sing what you 
please, to say what you think,—and then, at a word, to be 
brought to London, to be built up with silks, and bones, and 
brocades,—and to be made to look, move, and speak, as 
though you were fixed in a gold frame ; till a gentleman 
youedon’t care a pin for, comes to hand you out, and make 
you—as they preach to me—a happy woman! 

Ava. And he will—be assured, he will, jp due time 
your heart will reecive him. ° 

Mana. Ffcir my heart is a very little one; and some- 
body’s there already. Hush! my lady. Pray, come to 
me again, F like you; my old servants were left at the 
Hall. I wish you’d come and live with me; my father will 
not refuse me. 

Ave. [have a father, lady, who would not spare “me. 
Yet, I feel your kindness, truly feel it. 

Lapy A. (Coming down.) Now, Margaret, have you at 
last decided ? - 

Mang. (Sighing.) Yes. I shall be fine—very fine, 

Lavy A. (To Avausva.) o-morrow, then?— 

Ave. To-morrow, madain,—{ Exit.) 
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Mana. What a face of goodness! She reminds me of the 
shepherdess Urania, who, plucking thf thorn fram the lamb’s 
faot, looked— 

Lapy As Nay, Margaret, you must not talk Arcadian in 
St. James's: such pypttle should cease with your girlhood. 
(Rings bell—Enter Servant.) Let this letter be taken to 
Mr. Effingham. 

Serv. Mr. Beeswing bade me ask if your ladyship was 
to be seen? 

Lavy A. By him, certainly. —{ Exit Servant.) 

Mane. A letter—to Mr. Effingham ? 

Lapy A. You and he met frequently when children? > 

Mane. Before he went to Oxford we were Hever a alay 
apart. 

Lavy A. I have heard as much. 

Marge. Ie lived only six miles from the Hall; %nd 
many a night when his tutor thought him locked in, fast 
asleep, he and I were sitting happily together in the little 
hermitage. Poor fellow ! to see me, hg has often dropped 
trom his window, at the risk of breaking his%le%r neck. I 
doubt it’s more than Mr. Clarendon would do, 

_Lapy A. You know not that. 
“Mara. Well, this I know—I’m almost wicked enough 
to wish he'd try. 

Lany A. For shame, Margaret! The early death of your 
mother, with the foreign employment of his lordship, left 
you too free at an age requiring the most tender, vigilatice. 
You niust now forget that Mr. Effingham,— 

Mana. Forget! Why, he gardened for me—fished” for 
me--borowed books for me—painted fr me—petted my 
pug-dog, and taught my bulfinch to whistle. 
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Lavy A. You are now to become Mr. Clarendon’s wife. 
You know, your father’s fortune is a ruin. 

Mane. I'm very sorry; but I’m not quite sure he has 
any right to use his child’s heart to repair it. - 

Lavy A. By this marriage, you relieve your father from 
anxieties, which else, quickening his illness, might make 
you, Margaret, an orphan. 

Mang. I'm very unhappy! I love my father dearly, 
but—I—I won't marry. 

Lavy A. Margaret ! 

« Mane. I won't; or, if I do, I'll have such revenge! 
I'll spend the pin-money you talk of in marmosets and 
parrots ; mYy"house shall be open to all the world, yet my 
husband feel the ‘only stranger in it. If Mr. Clarendon 
dare marry me, I'll turn his whole fortune into china—I'll 
breck his heart—and ['ll—I'll call you old auntey to my 
dying day, (Zait.) 

Lavy A. I feared this, ’Twas fit I shold sce Mr. 
Effingham ; his visits here were most imprudent, till Mar- 
garet were tafly married. 

Enter Brxswine (speaking as he enters). 

Bersw. Safely married, said you, my lady? Thinking 
of the young couple? Well, I don't like to have people 
sighing and languishing, when they might be happy at 
once.—Let the day stand as we appointed, 

Lavy A. If his lordship’s restored health—(Brexrswine 
shakes his head) Heavens, Mr. Beeswing! have you seen 
my brother ? 

Brrsw. Just come down stairs from him.—Worse this 
morning, 2 © 

Lavy A. Worse! What are the symptoms ? 
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Bresw. Another doctor. He makes the third: my lady, 
few constitutions can stand such attacks. 

Lavy A. Really, sir, you have an enviable stoicism for 
the afflictigns of others. 

Bresw. Afflictions! Vapours, my lady ; with, perhaps, 
adash of gout Now, if my lord Amberton, instead of a 
nobleman, were a—a drysalter,— 

Lapy A, Mr. Beeswing! 

Bresw. A leather-seller, or a tallow-merchant—what 
with the markets, his clerks, and his counting-house, he’d 
want time to waste on illness. “Butt my lady, with you 
high folks, whenever a sickness shews its nose.in a family, 
you treat it with so much pomp and cereme@py, it can’t 
make up its mind to leave you. My wonder is, that death 
itself doesn’t oftener come among you. 

Lavy A. Mr. Beeswing ! 

Beesw. You do so tempt him with gilt-nails and 
velvet, and paint his visiting card so finely outside your 
houses. For ‘my Lord Amberton,— 

° Lapy A. Your pardon; I have not seen hisdorlship since 
last night. Intellects, whose strength I must admire, 
though cannot emulate, may think me weak. I avow, and 
fetire under, the enormity. (Curtseys and eait.) 

Bursw. A very tolerable sneer. (JValks about.) I wish 
1 was at home again. A poor ox, driven through St: 
James's, staring at the odd sights, and Stunned by “the 
strange bustle about him, doesn’t miss his grass and clear 
water more than I—whilst wandering throug? this fine 
palace, and seeing little but my own face in fifty mirrots— 
long for my quiet box at Carfberwell, rey garden, and my 
greenhouse. But, as ’tis to please his lordship, I visit him 


* 
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a (Enter Servant.) 
Well? 


Sxrv. Somebody, sir, begs to see you. 
Brrsw. A gentleman? 2 

Srey. No, sir; a person. He refused to giye his 
name. 





Brxsw. Shew him in—(Ezit Servanrr). Stay—.Ano- 
ther genteel beggar, I warrant; with a set face, and a set 





speech. I’m fairly hunted by ’em. 
(Enter Lusesist, shewn in by Servant, who goes off.) 
I thought so, (Afier a pause.) Dumb? He's taking 
measure any countenance for one of his long stories ; 
making up his mind, whether his wife shall have died last 
week, or brought him a brace of boys yesterday morning ; 
whether he has been ruined by a friend, or bed-ridden six 
weaks with a fever. : 
Lun. (His manner abashed and hesitating.) 1 trust, 
sir, I shall be excused the liberty— ; 
Brrsw. (dside.) I knew it. 
Lun. @f this self-introduction. I am induced to walt 


upon you— 
Buvsw. (Aside.) Having heard of my great benevo- 
lence. That must come now. 





Lun. In consequence of—(Aside.) "Sdeath! I can. 

not go on: there’s a something in his manner that curdles 

, my blood. I have, sir, to solicit—(Aside.) He looks at me 
with eyes of brass ; I cannot speak to him. 

Bexsw. (Aside.) I see the end of this: he'll thrust 

a petition, with twenty forged names into my hand: pull 

out his handkerch‘ef, and Wait for a glimpse of my purse. 

I don’t like the fellow’s face ; ’tis certain he lives by dis- 
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Lun. I—(Aside.) Psha! courage !—Sir, permit me to 
ask, if 

Bexsw. Permit me. How’s your wife? You havea wife, 
of course’, 

Lux, No, sir. 

Bresw. I forgot ; you buried her last week ? 

Lun. Sir! It is ten years since I endured that loss. 
(Aside.) Patience ! # 

Bexsw. But your poor six children?—is it six or 
seven? 

Lun. Neither, sir. 

Bresw. No wife—no six children? Thenggou beg on 
your own account ? 

Lus. Peg! beg! 

Bresw. I can’t be wrong? Don’t you come to me for 
relief? 

cp. Say, she who is in heaven was yet in this cold 
world ; that.she and children, all were famishing ; if I did 
stoop to beg, ‘T would as soon put up my prayer to a wall of 
flint, as look in that granite face, and speak it*—% Going.) 

Brxsw. Granite face! (4side.) Come, he’s even with 
me there. Stop! I—I—why you needn't glare at me so! 
I'm neither wizard nor devil. 

Lus. Sir, you are a rich man; providence thas ga- 
thered about you every happiness. Devil ! If men dé* 
seem devils, it is when made drunk and callous by the 
bounty of heaven, they abuse its goodness to mock and mor- 
tify their fellow-men. Sir, I did not come to beg. 

(Lusrsxi is going, Breswine follows, and selzes his 
hand.) . . 
Beraw. Not so fast; I like you—You are a plain- 
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T ask your pardon.—I wouldn't say more to a king, I 
wouldn't say less to a shoe-black. The truth is, I thought I 
could read features ; I find I'm a dunce. And I say, when 
you talked about granite, perhaps, you had the game con- 
ceit? I hope to prove you as great a dunce as myself. I 
confess, I might seem hard and sudden ; for if I pity the 
fellow who has no compassion, I detest the scoundrel who 
‘abuses it. Charity is such a lovely creature, my blood 
comes up when I see a set of rascals—and there’s a pretty 
knot in this town-—trying to impose upon her. And now, 
sir, if you please, we'll suppose neither you nor I have 
spoken, and you are just come to tell me your business? 

Lon. I was informed, sir, by Mr. Creamly, that you 
wished to engage— 

Bersw. I see, sir. Again, I ask your pardon. Why, 
yesmsir ; I—but pray be seated.—(Places chairs: they sit.) 
T did speak to Creamly about some one as a sort of 





clerk. ; 
Lun. It is to solicit that office, sir, I have presumed 
to wait updh fou. 

Bursw. There is but little to do. My wealth is no 
longer embarked in trade. Still, there are a few stents 
to gather in-with some plain accounts to keep: you are 
used to the employment ? 

Lun. In my time, I have been steward many years. 

Bessw. Toa large estate ? 

Lua. A princely one.—So the owner thought it. 

Bersw. Aud who was he? 

Lun? He was not of England. 

Tr . And hot lost you your stewardship ? 

Lvs, The owner lost bis lands—his all. 
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the rattling of dice, that it doesn’t sound to me like the 
funeral bell of a whole family. I see ; your master played a 
losing cast—he was a gamester ? 

Lun. The game was terrible he ventured ; the logs beyond 
all remedy. he hearts of his tumily—his household—his 
own heart—were staked upon the throw. 

Bersw. Madman and fool ! 

Lun. No, sir; for when men play the game he played; 
even angels suffer with them when they lose. 

Bersw. What is this? What game i is it you mean ? 

Lun. (JVith suppressed emotion.) The game of free man 
against tyrant; the game which makes man_ in all places 
and in all griefs worthy of his mind and image,—or 
at his own hearthstone, renders him a felon and an out- 
cast. 

Bresw. Go on.—I am ashamed—I,—pray, go on. WHe 
lost all, you say ? 

Lun. All. His fields were ploughed by desolation— 
slaughter and’ fire were in his home ; as you say, he lost the 
cust. 9 

Bursw. God bless him! ‘The time may return, when— 

Lvs. Must return. The spoiler has his winnings,—ashes 
and bleeding carcases. Still there are bones, though now 
but paste, shall be as steel to play the game again.—Pray, 
excuse me, sir; you have touched on recollections that, 
I fear, take me from myself—I ask your pardon. As I said, 
L have served the office of steward. 

Bersw. (Aside.) He's a fine fellow—a very fine fel- 
low. I don't so much want a steward as a kind of confpa- 





nion—for I'm about to lose m¥ nephew-*to read and write, 
—you know what I mcan ? 
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Lun. I hope, sir, on trial you may find me worthy of 
of your service ? 

Bersw. No doubt: I argglad you are the first to offer. 
Know you any one in England, who—— 

Lun. I lodge at the house of Mr. Creamly. 

Brxsw. I mean, know you any body you could refer 
me to—'tis only a form—for your character ? 

Lun. Sir! (side) I should have expected this. 

Beusw. You are aware, ’tis usual to ask the question ? 

Lug. It is usual, sir. 


* 


Bresw. Can you" refer me to no one besides Mr. 
Creamly ? 

Lun. Tono one. 

Brrsw. ’Tis unlucky. Have you no papers—no cer- 
tificate of integrity from your last place ? 

hus. None. 

Bresw. None?—no testimony ? 

Lous. Now I think again, I have that which may pass 
for one. . c 

Buesw. Where is it? 

Lun. There.—(Luking an order from the inside of his 
vest, und giving it to BRESWING.} 

Bexsw. Why, what is this? 

Lvs. The order of the White Eagle. 

Brrsw. How !—yours? 


Ler. (Rising) My father’s—presented to him on the 
field of battle, by John Sobieski, king of Poland. It is one 
of the procfs-—and one T did not think to show—of family 
fidelity to our masters. ‘ 

Bersw. What“ wise old fool am I! Now, I compre- 
hend ; you were your own steward j~~twas yourself, who— 
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You shall go home with me—for you mustn’t think this my 
house; no, nothing so fine; no gilding—no painting ; all . 
plain oak and walnut at Camberwell. 1 have done you 
wrong, sir,—I must have seemed a coarse-grained, carkish 
old hunks; depend on't, if somewhat rough outside, I’m not: 
all husk. 

Lun. I hope, sir, by my future service— 

Bersw. Service! be from this hour my companion— 
my friend. After the wedding, we'll go home, and you 
shall tell me all your wrongs, and P'I—I'M swear an accom- 
paniment Why, we'll get over the tihhe bravely! we'll dig 
alittle, and fish a Jittle, and read a little, and sing a little ; 
and, to sum it up, we'll be two jolly, young old boys. Not 
a word; I say, we will, Now, I know I’m not deceived ; 
you are afine fellow. And, as you have been used scurvily 
for some time, you shall henceforth live in Jamb’s-wool ; aye, 
and you shall go to your grave down casy steps, comfortably 
carpeted. Only let Ned—eh, here he is. 

e (Enter CLARENDON.) 
Cntroducing him to Lupesxi.) My nephew, wire Ned Cla- 
»rendon. Ned, this is —(wside)—I wonder what's his name, 
—my friend. A lucky dog, sir ; going to marry a beautiful 
creature ; an angel,—isn’t she, Ned ? 

Cran. Sir, my humility will not suffer me to deny the 
inequality of the match. 

Bursw. No spoilt town miss, but country fesh and blodd ; 
fresh and healthy as her own hawthorns. But, come sir, we 
won't keep him from his devotions.—( Aside.) ViPsend im- 
mediately for Creamly ;—yes, hear what he says, and tuke 
his lodger off his hands. This way, wr; the youngster 
wants to get rid of us—he’s devoured with impatience till 
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—(To Lupzsxt.) Sir, again and again, you aye welcome. 
(Exit Berswine, shewing off Luprskt.} 

Cuar. Why, the girl ig, pretty enough, Yes; ’twill 
please my uncle—I'll marry her ; make her a fond husband ; 
become an affectionate father ; and, indeed, be a most ex- 
emplary illustration of all the tombstone virtues. And yet, 
why did I travel? Had I so much reason, I must go lose 
the best part of it abroad? Were there not lovely women at 
home, that I should cross the ocean to pine for a shade,—a 
mystery? Nay, that’s it. Who could she be—whither could 
she go? Had she Yemained, I might in due season have 
lost the goddess in the woman. No ; impossible. 

(Enter Evvinguam, followed by Servant, who goes off on the 
opposite side.) 

Effingham! Why, I never saw you so damped—so clouded ! 

Ingfact, with such a marrying look. What is it? 

Err, (4side.) No; he has not the lynx-eyes of her 
ladyship ; he cannot suspect. Nothing; indeed, nothing. 
Marrying! Ha! Clarendon, you'll be a happy roan. 

Cuan. cEfingham, why did you eschew the church? 
You’d have shone as ordinary ; you prophecy future Dliss., 
with such a Tyburn air of consolation. 

Err. But with Margaret—with her dispositio#t—her 
face | 

Cran. I have sovdlinaiave seen faces, 

Err. You're an infidel to name them against Ipoks at 
home. Is not the beauty of Englishwomen ?— 

Cran.” Most beautiful ; nay, ‘twould be divine, if they 
didn’t think their beauty like champagne,—better for being 
iced. With beauty, I’m a c&smopolite: now, you are a pre- 
judiced Greenlander, passionately devoted to your own 
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Err. And so formed by education ; her mind, trained 
in the country,— 

Cran, Country? Nay, you&might say in a kitchen- 
garden, « : 

Err. Clarendon ! 

Cuan. All her sentiments—at least, to me—so smell 
of thyme and sweet-marjoram. How comes it, Effing- 
ham, that you yourself did not select Margaret? You, 
who were children together—who made love, I may say, 
biting the same apple? . oy 

Err. We have certainly been acquainted from an early 
age, but— 

Cran. Then how is it, since your intimacy commenced 
from the nursery, it didn’t tend to the same point ? 

Err. Had it been my wish, my limited fortune had 
silenced it. = 

Cuan. When I was a schoolboy I didn’t blind my- 
self to an orchard, simply because I hadn’t wherewithal 
to buy the fruit. Nor are you the man to Weigh your heart 
against amoney-bag—to count impulses with guineas. The 
truth is, you didn’t like the girl; no, ’twas reserved for me 
to be ghe victim. 7 

Err. Victim! If you seriously think so, for her sake 
break off the match. 

Cran. For her sake I must be sacrificed The poor 
girl would go distracted—You can’t conceive the intensity 
of her affection. S * 

Err. Intensity! At least then she is an exception to 
the ice you spoke of ? 7 : 

Cuan. No, indeed; she was at first® cold and chilly 
enough ; but, hang it! even in England, it doesn’t freeze 
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all the year round. And, after all, I must allow, she has - 
sensibility and beauty, —and, besides, a passion for ma which 
is eertain of at least my gratitude. © 

Err. (Aside.) Can this be his illusion, or can it be really so ? 

Cxar. Thus, I persuade myself I shall at Tength sub- 
side into the decencies of matrimony, and become a re- 
spectable husband. —That is} though I may feel my chains, 
take especial care the world shall not hear them clank. 
’Tis a prudence that often passes for happiness, and may 
serve with me. a r 

Re-enter SERVANT. 

Srrv. (To Err.) Sir, lady Aubrey awaits you. 

Err, I attend. (Aside.) Now, for her ladyship’s com- 
mands; if they be as I surmise, and Margaret be not 
really fickle, I have a plan that shall defeat fortune at her 
worst. (Exit.) 

Serv. (To Cuan.) Shall I tell my lady Margaret, sir, 
you are here? s 

Cuan, Eh? — yes. (Exit Servant.) My Cupid 
must be ‘ofthe dullest to need such a remembrancer. 
(Musing.) When my uncle first pressed the match, I care- 
nted. I thought ’twould be at most a matter of 
indifference; but, as the time draws near, my heart begins 


lessly 





to stir a little—to feel certain quiverings,—stay; do not 
these thoughts come too late ? 
Enter Vauise, hastily. 

Va. Sir—sir—sir ! 

Cran. What wonder, now? 

Vax. I—I hay’n’t breath,to tell it. 

Crar. Go, také breath,—I can wait. 

, Vai. Two words, sir ;—Dresden—the lady! 
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Cran. What! ! Dresden! Speak —what ¢ ofher! Speak, 
I say—speak ! Though you are strangling, ;speak! = 

Van. She's here. 

Criar. Here! 

Vat. These eyes have seen her. 

Cran, When 

Vat. Not five minutes since, at the house of Mr. Creamly. 
11] tell you all, sir. 

Cuar. Stay, now—go on. 


where? 





Van. Your uncle, sir, sent me just now to tell My. 


» 
Creamly to wait upon him. I rim to’his house, when, who 
should I see at the window, but the very young lady you 
were frantic after at Dresden; the very young lady about 
whom you nearly killed your humble servant.— 

Crar. I will yet kill you, you scoundrel ! 

Vat. Sir! . 

Cran. What lie—what imposition have you fabricated ? 
It wanted but this to drive me mad. Seen her !—it cannot 
be—it is impdssible. ’ 

Vaz. I won't dispute that, sir; but as I’m © Christian 
footman, it really is. I saw her, sir, at one of the windows 
—(Aside)—-1 dar’n’t tell him the garret. I don’t wonder, 
sir, you are surprised ; for myself, if a thunderbolt had 
knocked me down, it couldn’t have more astonished me. 

Cuan. You persist in the story? You—my good Vulise, 
are you certain ? bs 

Var. Oh, sir, I watched her about too long at Dresden 
to forget her: and then, sir, your passion when at last I 
missed her, was so red-hot, it burnt every feature she had 
into my memory. Besides, I Mave inquixed,— 


Cuar. Yes 
Sete) hit 
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tellow—and he tells me she is a foreigner not long in 
England; that—why, sir, what’s the matter ? 

Cian, (Aside) Tam sick—death-sick. Fever and ague 
seem at once upon me. Now, J feel as if I could dane, 
sing, weep! She is here. Here! what an age of hope, 
dread, bliss, misery is in the word! Countries between 
us, the place unknown, it seemed a beautiful vision—a 
sweet and mourntul dream. But,—here ! 

Vat. Sir, I didn’t think the news would change you so. 

Cran, It has changed ine. (tyide.) It has made me 
know myself,—and ‘in good time. What I thought in- 
difference would have curdied to disgust—what I schooled 
myself’ to think visionary, would have become an actual 
presence. My good genius has preserved me. (To Vauise.) 
You can show me the house? And yet, ought I—dare I 
sep her? 

(Enter Seny ANT.) 
Surv. The lady Margaret, sir, attends you. 





Cran, I'm coming—say,—say Pin coming. (CLARENDON 
gocs off bunpiedly ‘on the opposite side: Varise and Spr- 
van eachange looks, and excunt severally.) 





SCENE IfI. 
The Lodgings of Lunuskr.—Aveusta, seated al work. 


Ava. I think I shall finish this part of my task before 
my father comes. Twenty times I have been about to tell 
him all: then, the thought of his proud nature, his love for 
me, has kept mg dumb. Mo; did he know that for the 
last fortnight he had owed his sustenance to the labour of 
his: hill. *twoulit Ssvoak hic hheace ” TR hew Wetted of 
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with his friends ; and they have promised to keep my secret + 
at least, so long as it can be kept—(Iising, takes « wedding- 
dress from box beside her.) "Twas kind of Madame to suffer 
me to bring home the dress. I can goon until near the time 
of my father’s coming ; and then when he has gone to bed, 
have the whole night to finish it. This is a wedding-dress ; 
poor ¢ girl! she seems kind, ingenuous, affectionate.—I would 
IT was working for a happier bride! Poor girl ! 
(A knock, when Junker suddenly enters.) 

Aue. (Standing before the chair, to hide the dress.) Who's 
there? 

Jung. Don't start, miss; I have some news to tell you. x 
Don't be alarmed ; we are all safe. Mr. Creamly is sent” 
for by Mr. Beeswing, and I’ve turned the key upon mother- 
in-law. You see, I’m not a fool. I know knavery from 
fair play. Now, when a gentleman asks me a deligate 
question, I satisfy myself that he is a gentleman before I 
answer. I warrant me; else I had never let the gentleman 
who is now in the houses cross the door to see you. 

AuG. See me! A gentleman? ‘ 

Juyx. "Twas with tears in his eyes he prevailed upon me. 

Ave And you have brought him—here ? 

Junk. I didn’t expose you. I told him you were still very 
rich, only you had a particular fancy for these apartments. 

Aus. I beseech you, my good man, spare me the inter- 
view. If he be a friend, my father— 

Junk. He won't hear a word about your father; ‘tis 
you, and you only.—(Aside.) Poor souls! he may bring a 
bag of gold for ’em. I'll show him in. . 

Ave. Do not—pray, do not Iam algne, and— 

Junk. Not alone, for I’m at hand; and trust me, miss, 
1 kuow ‘too well the prize in my keeping, to let any house- 
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Ava. Good friend,—gone! I'll make fast the door, and— 
(Aveusra is advancing to the door, when CLARENDON enters.) 

Cuan. Madam! Augusta! 

Ave. (Aside.) He! Oh, pride! fortune has Ro further 
malice, + 

Can. Bar the door—shut out one, who for two years 
past has thirsted for this blessed moment? (Approaching 
her.) The pilgrim with bleeding lips at length stoops to the 
fountain ; it were a cruel spirit that should bid the waters 
sink into the sand. I pray you, do not deny me. You have 
not forgotten me? °  ” 
y Ava. No, sir; I will not feign it—I have not forgotten 
you. We met at Dresden, 

Cuan. I knew not then your worth.-I was as a poor 
man’s child, who in his play-hours finds a priceless diamond ; 
who, careless, loses it, and only learns from after-knowledge, 
that the loss has beggared him. You have not forgotten me? 

Ave. No, sir; yet remember nothing which may givea 
meaning to your present language. ‘ . 

"Cran. Nothing! ‘frue; no words were uttered, but surely 
love is not a spirit to be raised only by words, « 

Auca. Love! a 

Cran. Love, as strong, as deep as ever lodged within the 
breast of man. On your sudden departure from the city— 

Aue. (Quickly.) I was called away. (Recollecting herself.) 
I told you, Drésden was not my native place. 

Cran. "Iwas all I could discover. I knew not where you 
had fled, bat knew my heart was with you. 

Awa. I pray, sir, leave me. 

Car. Since thep you have been my day-dream. Worn, 
wearied with its hopelessness, I was become a reckless apa- 
when the news of your diseovery @ure mes 


thetie being, 
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Ava. I entreat, sir, leave me. If at any time I might 
have listened, that time is past. If you wish my peace—if 
you value my esteem—if you respect my honour,—leave me. 

Cran. What have I to learn? Your voice—your looks 
conjure up thoughts, which if true,—Augusta, what has 
happened ? 

Ava. Events,— fatal events.’ Pray, sir, spare me further 
explanation: let it suffice, we do not meet as before we met. 

Cian. Not as before? You are lost to me~— you are an- 
other's? The blood, rushing to your cheek, blinds me with 
the truth, Augusta, you are—a ‘wife ? 

Aug. Noa, : 

Cran. No! And yet changed—yet,—(Sceing dress on the 
chair.)—~What is thit? I am in a clout of mystery and 
dread; all else so plain, and yet that dress?—Is it not the 
garment of a bride ? 

Ava. It iva wedding gown. 

Cuar. And your's ?— 

Ace. No,—a friend’s.-(dside.) I may_call her so. No, I 
cannot love ; for surely true love must kill suchsfoelish pride: 

Cuan. Ihave drank new life from your lips.—Stillia 
word? Say, your heart is still the same, as when— 

Aue. I came to Dresden? 

Crar. No—as when you quitted it? 

Aug, It is. 

Cran. Then it is mine, and here again 2 challenge it! 
(Kneeling to her.) Here T hang the jewel at ay heart, 
praying that neither time nor sorrow may dim its beauty ; 
that what is the glory of my prime may be the gladucss of 
my old age, and that having p*oudly worg it through a life 
T may sleep with it near me in the grave. 
> oT 4 
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Cran. Augusta, beloved Augusta! ‘This joy is so sudden, 
so exquisite, it has unmanned me. (Hal/-uside.) What a 
deliverance! What misery have I been spared ! 

AvG. Deliverance! Edward !— 

Cuan. (dside.) She must know all; yet— 

Auge. Edward, I have shewn you my naked heart.—What 
nisery ? 

Cran. Believing you for ever lost, and with you that deep 
happiness which you alone could give me, I was become 
careless of all beside. True, I laughed, jested, disguising by 
a hollow levity the disappointment that devoured me, I—I 
have an uncle; a kind, good man, the only friend I ever 
knew. My first hope blighted, I could refuse him nothing, 

Ave. You should net. 

Cran. He has a friend ; one, who though far above -him 
in worldly rank, has yet.been greatly aided by his means. 
“Ewas my uncle's wish to cancel all such debte-by a union 
with the family. He proposed to me the daughter of that 
friend 3 Ihave promised to wed her—but, dearest Augusta, 
lef love teash mou charity,—1 thought you for ever dead to me. 

Aca. Think so still, sir; and perform your promise. 

Cran. Not if she brought the dowry of the world. You 
arc restored to me,--restored— 

Ava. Do not think it—I tell you, sir, if the grass were 
growing over me, it were not less to be hoped. 

Cran. You“de not pardon me—do not forgive an error 
proceeding from my very despair? 

Aue. Ido, from ny coul, forgive it. May you be happy! 

Guar. lear me! 

Ava. Do not hope to stif me. Did you offer me the 





wealth and e of a whole empire, I would not take you 
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Cran. Speak not with such terrible composure.—Or have 
the two past years taught her, I thought the soul of tender- 
ness, a cold tranquillity, that whilst it dooms the victim, is 
itself’ unmoved ? 

Aug. It may be, sir; for in that time I have studied at a 
school where death and outrage were daily teachers. I have 
had stern lessons, sir. 

Crar. Forgive me.—( Passionately.) —Augusta,—condemn, 
reproach me—but speak not, look not, so calmly ! 

ave. Did I wish to use reproach, I might ask if it was a 
noble, a prudent course, to break in hére upon my quiet—to 
subdue me with a flood of recollections,—and in that sacred 
moment, when woman shews her heart to man, and shew- 
ing, gives it,—was it kind to tell me you could not wear the 
gift?—I might ask, was it kind to seek me, only to tell me 
this? - 

Cuan. Bo’ not think it! A blessed providence has re- 
united us—we never part again! I will explain all to my 
uncle, to Lord Amberton—lay bare my soul before the Lady 
Margaret,— z ; 

Aua. Margaret! Margaret ! 

4: Cian. Gain her free assent, and return, Augusta—return 
to ask you of a father! (Rushes out at door.) 

Aug. (Supporting herself against the chair.) Amberton! 
The lady Margaret! And this her wedding-dress ! and II 
must employ the whole night to complete it. (Takes the dress, 
making an effort to repress her feelings ; the garment falls 
from her hand.) Was fortune ever yet so wayward ! (Over- 
come, she sinks in the chair.) . 


END OF ACT I. 
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ACT IL—SCENE I. 
Apartment in the House of Lorn Amnurton 
Eater Beeswine and Cuarnnvon. 


Bersw. Sir, I’ve heard enough ; youre a coxcomb ; 
a poor, vain fellow, whe would play at cup-and-ball with 
the hearts of the whole sex. 

Char. Sir, you promised to jndge me charitably. 

Brersw. So L have; and that’s my verdict,—you're a 





cht eall you a scoundrel. 


coxcomb. Plain justice mig 


Cian. Sir! 

Bresw. Phoo! I’ve no respect for injured looks, when 
they'd justify mean actions. What! sport with the affee- 
tions of a confiding girl !—stand, in the face of the world, 
her pledged husband, and then, with no other warrant 
but your own fickleness, to blow her fromyou like a 
feather ! 

Char. You wrong me, sir,—I have told tyou, that an 
affection {oo one I had considered lost,— 

Bresw. Yes, at Dresden. In the course of your tra-, 
vels did you visit Kamschatka, or touch on the Gold Const? 
T have good reason tor the questions: for as you seem to 
have carried about so much affection in small change, there’s 
no knowing in what place you mayn't have been liberal. 
Why, release you from your present engagement, and in a 
month hence you'd beg my favour for a lady in black fox- 
skins, or a princess with her reyalty tattooed in her conn- 
tenfnce. 

Cuan. And I hed as eve marry either, or both, as the 
lady your goodness has provided me. Sir, you never loved 
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Bersw. How do you know? How dare you talk of 
my heart? Perhaps it’s a snow-ball—perbaps, a cinder. 
Or is it, sir, because I’ve brought you up in it, you presume 
to question its material ? 

Cuan. Dear uncle, I would encounter any grief rather 
than your displeasure. I feel—am proud to feel—I owe 
you every thing. 

Bersw. Keep your word—marry Margarct—and you 
lave your receipt ingull. 

Cuan. Sir, it is impossible. . 

Bursw. Sir, [ve lived three-and-sixty years, and in 
an honourable cause I don’t know the meaning of ,the 
word. This I know; I’m under a contract to Loyd Amber- 
ton; you are pledged to his daughter; and if you dare 
desert the girl, ’ll—yes, for the credit of the family—I'll 
marry the wench myself. is . 

Cran. And why not, sir?—As you say, you are but 
three-and-sixty : your constitution is sound— 

Bresw. As-oak. 

Cuar. Your habits, healthful and iempeniiee 
,. Beesw. As a Brahmin’s. 

“Cran. You may yet have an heir, who— 

Bexsw. An heir ?—and why not a dozen? 

Crar. Very true, sir; a crowd of little cherubs—a whole 
grove of olive branches. 

Bersw. To be sure; and see them all “bronght up; 
and having lived to a green old age, see my darling cherubs 
become one by one perverse, flap-eared puppies—have all 
my promising olive branches turn to bundles of' thistles. 
No, sir, you shall not dance at my weddigg, whatever you 
may do at my funeral. 
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(Enter Lusesk1.) 
Ha, my friend! Thank the stars you have no fortune 
to cast away on disobedience. Look at this fine gentleman. 
I had picked him a wife from a thousand—he had ac- 
cepted my choice; and now he comes with a blank, ro- 
mance-reading face, to tell me he had made a previots 
bargain. You've been a soldicr—used to discipline: if he 
were your own flesh and blood, wouldn’t you shoot him * 

Lan. Not without 2 trial, 

Crar. “Lis all L ask. 

Bursw. You’ve had it, and been found guilty, But, 
since you question the verdict, move for a new hearing: 
niy friend here shall be one of the judges; aye, and to give 
you every chance, your counsel to boot. 

Cran. TL aecept him in both offices. (lside.) If 1 
cap bring the old. gentleman back to good humour, my 
cause is not so desperate. (Breswing and Lunesxi 
wil.) 

Bersw. (Rising.) VW open the proceedings. (Address 
ing LUBEEKR) My Jord, this rascal at the bar— 

Lvs. You mean—the unhappy man? 

Bursw. No, the fortumate dog —for he’s my ne+ 
phew-—four years ago, with a light head and a heavy 
pocket, quitted England. Whilst abroad he ate a cer- 
tain quantity of maccaroni—pelted the women with sugar 
at the earnive]—took a month’s lessons on the guitar— 
fought two duels with a brace of German students, amd 
broke the head of one French postilion: so nich for lis 
foreign acquirements. Te returned to his foolish uncle, 
with his pockct yeighing jest as much as his head—leav- 
ing, as he now says, his heart behind him,—:and bringing 


yn its 
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necklace ‘curiously cut from the lava of Vesuvius—and a 
Venus, wanting a nose, from the ruins of Hereulaneum, 

Cran, So far I plead guilty. Yet, could I produce 
one, whose beanty— 5 

Lun. It can’t be received. Beauty can give no evi- 
dence, beauty itself being, time out of inind, an outlaw, 

Ber A Robin-Hood in petticoats. Capital —(Seat- 
ing himself by Lunvskt, and aside to him.) Who taught 
you that point of practice ? 





Ln, (Aside to Breswinea.) | A pardener's daughter, 
when L was cighteen. 

Chan, If not her beauty, may not her virtue speak 
for me? . 

Bursw. No; beeause it can’t.—For virtue, attempt- 
ing to gloss dishonesty, if it doesn’t grow ashamed, and 








break down in the oration, ceases to be virtue, bo 

Cran. Sir, I have recently sworn a faith,— 

Lus. The oath’s irregular. 

Bursw. (Aside fo Lupesxr.) I don’t know; Tm afraid 
he has kissed the book. s ° 

Cran. A faith which, to break, would break my 
heart. I find I cannot longer argue in sport a cause so 
bound up with my being. In a word, uncle, it is in your 
power to ake me a beggar, but you cannot force me to a 
marriage, which must henceforth doom me a wretch.— 
(Exil.} 

Bresw. Make hima beggar! IIe sha’n’t have enough 
to stock his two pauper hands with matches. Here have I 
chosen a beautiful creature, the daughter of—by the way, 
where’s your Augusta ?—you Sromised te bring her. She 
knows you are here ? 


“4: Since ee AN te eee ee ie tee ‘“: 
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reached home, and early this morning, as I found on rising, 
she was gone to pass the day with friends, my own country- 
people. 

Bresw. I must see her. 

Les. You shall see her. But your nephew, sir, has 
he informed you who was his first election ? 

Brxsw. Some unknown forcign wench—I ask your 
pardon ; I mean, some pretty exotic. But if she were as 
rich as Queen Sheba, he shouldn't have her. 

Lvs. Poor young gentleman ! 

Bresw, Why, you are not on his side ? 

Lus. Yet you made me his counsel, 

Brrsw. True; go on; my mind’s made up, so I don't 
fear to listen. Isn’t my nephew a disobedient rascal ? 

Lux. No; since his affections were not in his own 
kéeping, is he accountable for their loss? 

Brrsw. Yes—he had no business to travel with them. 
Then talks of the tyranny of love! Love! Cupid, sir, 
should be a patriot, ° 

Lun. 4%t’$ impossible ; for he never had a fixed country. 

Brxrsw. Then you'd have me consent to this vagabond, 
match ? 

Lun. If the girl be found worthy,—yes. 

Brersw. Shall I break my word ? 

Lvs. Will you break your nephew's heart ? 





Breesw. A vulgar notion.—I grant, his neck or his leg 
may be broken ; but, poets lie, the heart has no joint. There 
never was a broken heart ! 

‘Lus. Granting this, _ ealadly Margaret would suffer 
little by her losss 

Bersw. I speak of young, riotous men; a woman's 
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neglected, it starves and dies; but, for our hearts, why 
they’re free birds ef prey, vultures end hawks, or thievish 
mrgpies at the best. Tut! once joined, they'll be happy 
enough.  Shouldn’t I know, at my years, something of 
mariage, though I never ventured on its sea? ; 

Lus. Yes; just as much as a man knows of the sea 
itseli, who has only walked along the shore. [le knows 
not how rashness or indifference may go, down in sound 
thabers, nor can he conceive bew watchfulness and harmony 
nay keep alive the veriest wreck. If my danghter were 
destined tor the voyage of matrifnony? I wouldn't trust her 
to oxpedience, no, not if shipped in yilded oak: Td give 
her to the good captain, affection ; for he—and I have tried 
him--has the seamanship of a witch, and will keep above 
water, aye, though trusted to a sieve. 

Bunsw. Affection! And why, in good time, magn’t 
alfection grow from indifference ? 

Len. Beeause it is a dead stock... You may as well plant 
your walking-stick in your garden, and look to sec it bud, 
as hope to gather from indifference the fru shat makes 
marriage palateable. 

Bu 


can't be. The girl expects Ned for her husband: he has 





sw. (.tside.) I must listen no longer. [tell you, it 


promised to marry her—he should have known his mind— 
of his {ree will promised, and he shall have her. And that 
Imayn't be made a party to injustice, Pve*arranged it all 





with his lordship—they are to be matched to-day. Til come 
back to you in the study—I have yet a word to say to my 
lady, and—no! if any body must be unhappy, it sha'n’'t 
be the poor girl: he’s in the wrong, besides, he’s the 
stronger of the two, and if there must be misery, ‘tis right 
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marriage be once over, and we'll discuss it afterwards. 

(Evit.) 

Len. This change in my fortunes is so sudden, that, for 
a time at least, Augusta shall not know it. For should it 
not last—~yet why fear it?—why doubt him, whose heart 
seems in every word he speaks ?—who, in a few hours, has 
made me feel as an old friend? Dear Augusta! But I 
must arrange the few papers in my charge. I must hope 
for heavier duties, if I would have a lighter feeling of 
dependence. (Ewit.) 

Euter Manganese’, caiitiously, in hat and clouk, as JSrom the 
stred, She takes them off, puts them in revi in seene, 
cones forward, and sinks in a chair. 

Mang, Iam safe—and yet I tremble so; and every thing 
about the house looks so altered, and,—I ought to be 
happy, and yet L wish I could cry. Did ¥ ever think I 
should have the resolution to steal a marriage? But. it’s 
all over—I have been a wife these full twenty minutes. 
Dear Kflingham! Now, they can’t part us? Lud! here 
comes her Iadwship.—(Sings, affecting composure.) 

“ You may esteem him 
“ A child for his might-—~ 


“Or you may deem him 
‘ 





A coward for his flight 
, (Enter Lapy Avprey.) 
Good morning, to your ladyship. (Sings.) 
“ But if she whom love doth honour, 
“ Be conceal'd from the day, 


“Seta thousapd guards upon her, 
© Love will find out the way.” 


Isn’t that the prettiest of ballads 2 
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Lapy A. And it has a pretty sound sung by a damsel on 
her wedding-day. 

Mana. (Alarmed.) Wedding-day ! 

Lavy A. Mr. Clarendon, by his uncle, has pressed for 
and obtained your father’s consent—The saloon is almost 
prepared, the chaplain is summoned, and you have now left 
you but an hour of freedom. 

Mara. Why, madam, I might as well be married in a 
prison. So sudden and so private !—a milkmaid would 
have more ceremony at her wedding. , 

Lavy A, You know the state of your father’s health 
admits not of the preparation which, clse, might have been 
desired. Come, child, never fret at such an accident. You 
go to take a husband, and not to see a show. The happiest 
marriages are generally those at which simplicity, and hot 
pomp presided, 7 

Mang. Do you think so? No doubt. Now, you and 
my uncle were very happy ? 

Lavy. A, We were, indeed. There are few such illus- 
trations of conjugal love. ae : 

Mana. And yet, you made no display: for you were mar- 
ried at cight in the morning at a little white-washed church 
in a village in Cheshire ; and, instead of having a crowd of 
(ne friends about you, the pew-opener of fourscore was your 
bridesmaid, and the grave-digger was called rom his work 
to give you away. 

Lapy A, What foolish tale is this? 

Mane. Ob, no! Old Susan declared ’twas all a truth. 
And, whereas a bride usually leaves the house by the door, 
you, shrinking from ceremony, “jumped out at the window. 


And then, for your wedding-dress,— 
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waiting. Iwill send her, and soon return myself.— ( Aside.) 
This comes, where there are young people, of keeping old 
servants. (dri) 

Mane. Married! In an hour! No doubt, they have ar- 
ranged the business very amicably. I am to be led out or 
not as it shall please Mr. Clarendon to choose or leave me. 
But I'll repay him for the slight of yesterday. To ask to 
see a lady, and then to quit the house! Stay, had he re- 
mained, Effingham might not have seen me, might not have 
won me to prepare, for the worst, by marrying him this 
morning. Ihave but an hour before all is known: it shall 
be an hour of rare sport. Iam not the child they think me— 
Tam a woman now, as they shall find. 

(Enter Avausrra, carrying a box.) 
Ha! good-day. So, you have brought my gown? ’Tis 
vety fine, T hope?’ 

Ava. (Displaying the gown.) Itis, madam, as you wished 
it-—( Aside.) Au impulse—a feeling I could not control has 
brought me here. I felt I could not rest, until once again I 
had Tear nt whether yet she loved him. 

Mana. It is very handsome. I did not think I should be, 
half so well pleased with it. After all, there’s something 
about a wedding gown, prettier than in any other gown in 
the world, 

Ava. Youefeel happy? 

Marc. Ob yes ; I feel I shall be a very, very happy wife. 

Avg. And yet, yesterday you expressed a fear that— 

/Manc. I own it—but that fear is all over. I confess, 
when I first saw this satin at Madame Millechoses, my 
heart quaked to “hear it rustle. Bat now, you see, I can 
look at my wedding dress, and smile at it. 
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Mana. My husband! Dear fellow! he’ll be the best of 
creatures ! 

Aug. You think you shall love him ?, 

Mane. Think I shall love him! I—only I don’t know 
if'tis right to let him know it, but, between us women,—I 
doat on him. 

Aue. So suddenly ? 

Mang. The truth is, I loved him all along ; only I was 
shy, and wouldn’t own it. (Aside.) My tongue burns to 
tell her the whole story ; but, no; now I must only trust my 
husband. , . 

Ava. May your affection meet with a return ! 

Mana. I have no fear of that. Oh, you should hear him, 
you should see bis eyes, when he vows he loves me! 

Avc. Cfeide.) Can it be so? Can such hypocrisy ¢— 
Poor girl! It is her own devotion that deceives hegy.— 
(Going) 

Mane. You are not going? Stay: you are not well? 

Ava. I sat wp late last night—'tis nothing more—I ani 


“very well, Again, I wish you all happiness, * May your 


innocent nature never endure a moment's sorrow! May you 
both be happy!—( Bursting into tears, and going off) God 
bless you, lady ! 

Mane. (Detaining her, and gently forcing her into a 
chair.) Now, you shall not leave me. Sit, pray, sit. Tam 
sure something is at your heart? Your words, your man- 
ners, though E have seen nothing of the world, convince me 
you have known a better fortune. I am young, and they 
say, very thoughtless ; but you may trust me ag a sister. 
What has happened? Tam sure you loya somebody ; and I 
awn half persuaded that this dress has made you think, per- 


Testes aysinae 41 vou oucht, of him you love. Is it not sor 
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Aca. Accuses! 

Mane. Look ; you have been weeping as you worked. 
Stained my wedding-gown with tears! What an omen for 
_ abride! 

Ava. (fside.) I was wrong to’ venture here, Alas! al} 
my strength, my self-control is gone, 

Mara. When all is settled—and you will be so sur- 
prised—will you come and live with us? You shall be my 
friend, no less. 

Aus. Impossible: nay, it is impossible. 

Mana. Yet, do nof leave me.—(Aside.) How I should 
like to tell her the’secret! They say I’m to be married in 
an hour, ; 

Ava. So soon?—(.dside.) It is better that it should 
be so. 

Mang. Married-dn an hour. Why, here comes my hus. 
band! 

Ava. Let me begone—I beseech you, let me go! 

Mara. No, no.—Imean—la! it’s very foolish to mis- 
take everye belly for one’s husband on one’s wedding-day. - 
I's only Mr. Eflingham, a family friend. Why, how you 
tremble ! and you look as white,—go into my room.—Nay, * 
you must not leave me; I shall want you to ltelp me to 
dress. ‘There—only a minute ; I'l be with you directly — 
(Puts her into room in scene.) 

(Enter Evrryycuam.) 
Charles! What can bring you here? 

Err. The determination to assert my right, and pio. 
tect you. I had scarcely reached my lodgings from the 
ehurch—that church, Margalet, where we became for ever 
one—when my ser 






t learnt from some of your father’s 
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with My. Clarendon. Where then should I be, if not where 
I may guard my wife from violence or insult? 

Mane. Dear Charles, pray be calm:—All may yet end 
well; but, for my sake, don’t look so terrible. Hark ! isn’t 
that My. Clarendon’s voice ? 

Err. [hope so. 

Mana. He is coming here! 

Evy. I am glad of it. "Tis full time that all should 
be explained. And though I have no fear that his heart 
may suffer, 





Mara. Indeed, sir! 

Err, Ilis pride may, possibly, deniand some answer. 
—ITe shall find me ready. 

Mare. What! you cruel, wicked creature, is this all your 
love, to marry me to make me a young widow? You shall 
not see him: I insist on your hiding yourself. 

Err. Margaret ! . . 

Mane. I beg you will, You'll not refuse your wife her 
first request?? Go, and wait in—in my room. 

Err, ’Tis idle. Why defer what must be known? 

Mana. But not yet. Come (leading him to door,) there’s a 
dear ; pray, come, You'll find nobody except my milliner ; 
a charming, good girl. . 

Err. Be it as you will.—(Going.) 

Mane. Charles, you needn't quite shut the door, I mean, 
that is, of course you'll like to hear what the'man has to say ? 
to your wife ?—(Errincnam goes into room.) He wouldn't 
hide himself at first.—And she, too, shook and turned pale, 
when—(going to dour)—Charles ! . 

(Enter CLARENDON.) , = 





Mr. Clarendon i 


pre nT. 
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Mane. I know your erime—it is forgiven. 

Cuan, Forgiven! My uncle, then, has explained all? 
Charming, gencrous girl, let me bow and bless you for this 
mercy. You forgive me ? 

Mana. I forgive you. (Aside) Dll make my husband 
listen, however. I am sure you had no studied intention 
to offend me? 

‘Cran, As I live, 

Mane. I’m sure you hadn’t. But events may so fall out 
to give the appearance of design to accidents wholly inde- 
pendent of ourselves. 

Cian. ( Aside.) How have I mistaken this girl! Her sense 
is excellent, 

Marc. And when assured of this, to punish is not 
justice, but hard tyranny. 

Gtax. Admirable Margaret !~You cannot think how this 
forbearance adorns you. Never in my eyes did you look so 
beautiful, 

(dside.) Poor fellow! when he knows I’m niarried, I fear 
“twill kill Iriny Forbearance is a great virtue : let us both 


study always to possess it, 


Cuan. Ienceforth, it shall be the aim of my life. 

Mane. I hope you will judge mercifully of my conduct ? 

Crar, After such proofs of its disinterestedness, I will 
champion it against the world. 





Mana. Thisit is to act with candour ; to at once avow an 
error, trusting for pardon to the sympathy of—of friendship. 
Cran. Excellent. ‘Then you believe, Margaret, that 
thoagh love cannot dwell in a heart, friendship may ? 
Mana. To be sure; friendship you know -takes less a 
—it has no wing 
2. ae ee, S| 
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Mane. What! are we to be only friends when we're 
married ? 
Crap. Married ! _ 

Mane. Then our friendship, if her ladyship speaks the 
truth, may begin in an hobr. : 
Cran. Can you have mistaken the purpose of my visit? 

Mane. Certainly not. I confess, I complained to your 
uncle, who ventured some excuse for you. I then promised 


* 


my forgiveness, and, of course, you come g penitent criminal 
to receive it. 


* 
Cran. And my fault ?— 


. 


Mana. Fault! ‘Treason, sir, against love and good man- 
ners. ‘To ask to wait upon a lady, and when the favour is 
granted, to leave the house, to run from her as though she 
was a ghost! Fault! 

Crar. I own, a gross one. Yet am I guilty of anagher 
crime, that— 

Mane. Another! What a naughty man you must be! 

Crar. In*truth, when you shall know it, I must rather 
hope for, than expect, your mercy. 4 

Mane, Dear heart! Why, you look as serious as Mr, 
Vyse in the spelling-book. Acrime! You hav’n't killed 
my monkey? My parrot’s safe? And my beautiful china 
vase from Dresden,—that’s it—I see it, by your colour, you 
have broken it to atoms? 


bd 


Cuan. (Aside) Asilly, insensible creaturé ! Madam, your’ 
monkey is, I trust, in vigorous health ; your parrot, for all 
I have heard, yet secure ; and for the vase from Dresden, I 
have some old associations about the place, which would 
just now 4invest the meanes? thing fren that city with a 
new interest, even though unowned by the lady Margaret. 


ah act oe aah. 
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Cran, Madam—(aside)—why hesitate with‘such frivolity ? 
Madam, I can never marry you. 

Mare. Sir! ° . 

Crar. Distressing as the avowal is, it is necessary to pre- 
vent the misery of a union, which to one of us at least, 
would prove a bondage. 

Mane. You will not marry me~you vow you will not? 

Cuar. I cannot. 

Mana. (Aside.)gOh, joy! Very well, sir; you thought 
I should cry at this? doubtless, had the vanity to be- 
lieve I should faint. Now, ‘sir, look at my eyes; and, for 
fainting, in all my life I never had such a disposition to 
dance. Alack-a-day! you doom me to the willow? You 
shall see I’ll wear it as if it were a May garland! 

Cran. Iam rejoiced at this—delighted to perceive I am 
so indifferent to you. 

Mara. (Aside.) As yet, he must not think so. In- 
different! if there be another word, sir, to express the com- 
posure, the tranquillity of this moment,—I beg, sir, you 
will—will—(aPecting to weep). Tl go and tell my father! 

Cuan. Margaret !— 

Mane. Vl tell your uncle—I’ll tell the whole world. 
To be played with, laughed at, slighted! I wish I was a 
man! 

Cran. (Aside.) I wish you were! Margaret, ere I saw 
you, I had lost rhy heart. 

Mang. Sir, “twas the more hollow in you to address 
a lady without it. 

Cuan. I came to avow my guilt, and beg of your 
generous nature, cempassion “nd forgiveness. Nay, Mar-? 
garet, it is impossible that you can love me so very, very 
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Mare. You don’t know your own merits. I thought 
I didn’t; but—but you're a,wicked man. IIere I helteved 
T was to be married in’an hour—and here is my milliner— 
and here she has brought my wedding gown, made so beau- 
tifully in the fashion; and “pray, sir, what is to become 
of it? i 

Cian. Marry somebody else before the fashion changes. 
Lady Margaret, you have heard my resolution ; it is unal- 
terable. I will not lengthen a scene which}, painful to you, 
is, indeed, humiliating to my: yself, I wish you all happiness 9- 
but, that you may be happy, we must not wed. (Aside. 
Thank heaven! that task is over. But a last trial with my 
uncle, and my destiny, for good or evil,*is determined.— 
(Beit) 

Mana. Now, has Cupid been playing with Fortune, and 
won all her good gifts ! ad 

(Errincuam comes from room in scene.) 
Oh, Charles! Mr. Clarendon has rejected me! Won't you 
fight him? Did you hear how he cast me off? 

Err. Never was eavesdropper so vigilant. ‘id, indeed, 
your pretty milliner— 

Augusta comes from the room. 

Mane, (Aside to Evvineram.) Hush! and back to your 
hiding-place, I—I command you.—(She playfully compels 
Errrxcuam fo return into the room.) Ah! me. So, after 
all, I shall not want my gown! Do you know I am for- 
saken ? 

Ave. Twas an unwilling listener, madam. (4side.) There 
is a levity in her words and looks that, I own, startles my 
first opinion. No, she never loved him !—{ Going.) 

Mane. Do not go. Now I recollect, I have a few words 


ee ee 
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the family—and will in a moment be with you. ( Aside.) No; 
now, he need not, shall not stay.—(Eatt into room in scene.) 

Ava. Now, to quit the house. I tremble, lest I should 
encounter him,—( Going.) 

Enter Berswine. 

Brersw. Heyday, damsel !—(4side.) So, a beautiful lass! 
Why, I never saw you before? You are not of his lord- 
ship's household ? 

Ava. No, sir... 

Bersw. And what—nay, there’s no hurry—what brought 
you here? : 

Ava. I was sent for to— 

Bresw. Sent for? What's your name? 

Ava. Augusta. 

Brrsw. To be sure—I thought so—I guessed it. Augusta. 
Lébeski? Give me a kiss. Tut! there’s no harm, no shame 
to kiss an old man, who admired you before he saw you. 
Twas I who sent for you; though I expected Creamly 
would come with you. . 

Aua. ¥ou, sir,—sent for me? 

B 
Clarendon— 

Aug. (Aside.) Tis nephew! 


sw. I! And if it hadn’t been for my nephew, Ned 





Bersw. Lhad found you out myself. You are a good 
girl—a virtuous, dutiful girl, I have heard all your story. 

Aug. My story! 

Bevsw. All your sufferings, and all your goodness ; heard 
it from somebody who loves you dearly; aye, and from 
sdmebody you dearly love—A somebedy who is now in this 
house ; though he little thfks Ihave sent for you here to 
surprise him. 
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wonder,—-that I cannot think why you should wish to see 
me ; and yet so strange an accident— 

Brrsw. Why? [tell you, to delight you. I know you 
can’t guess—for I sent strict orders to Creamly—-who you 
are to meet. Neither does the person, whom I shall send to 
you, dream who he is to find. “is my whim. Enough ; as 
Iam determined to make you both happy, indulge me, and 
let me take my own way about it. Remain a minute—only 
-stay a minute. I'll send one here who shall explain every 
thing. (.fside.) If, as 1 think, her heart be in her face, she’s 
altogether a rare piece of heaver®s work,—( Evil.) 

Ave. He will send some one—he has heard my story—he 
will make both happy! Can it be so? If the hope—wild 
and visionary as it is—be realized? It is! he comes !—it is 

Sdward !—(Sinks into a chair.) 
Enter CLARENDON. * 

Cran. He shuns me—will not spexk to me—(Seeing her.) 
Augusta! 

Ava. Clarendon ! 

Cran, What miracle is this—what unhoped-far good, in 
this place to meet you? Now, let those who would con- 
demn ine, look here and read my best defence. Augusta, 
let me hope you came to seek me? 

Ava. Your uncle wished me here; though, in truth, I 
did not come at his bidding. 

Crar. You have seen him? 

Ava. Yes; did he not send you here? 

Cuan. Even now I met him—wished to speak. He would 
not listen ; but, with a motion of the hand, abruptly left me. 
But he has seen you—has spokyn to yous, 

Aug. He told me he had heard my story—said he would 
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Char. He saw me coming hither—knew we must meet. 
Did he say nothing more? Tell me,—every syllable. Did 





he give no promise ? 

Ava. He said he would make beth happy—said, ‘twas for 
such purpose he had wished to see me. 

obAR. A thousand blessings on him, the good, whim- 
sical old man! Ife has but denied me to make this pre- 
sent joy more exquisite. Augusta, there is now no bar 
to our felicity: IT have told all to the lady Margaret ; and 
she, as I suspected, bears her loss with more than Amazonian 
strength. Nay, of this you shall be assured. ‘Then again, 
dear Augusta (Avecding), I tender you a faith— 


Enter Lupyski. 


AuG. My father ! 

Giar. He! Your father ? 

Lun. Augusta, I should see my daughter. 

Avg And do, believe her—in all things—still your 
daughter, You shall know all, sir. ‘ 

Les. Int-him speak. Now, sir. Or shall I begin 
the parley? You are a villain.—(Zo Aveusta.) Be you 
silent. Psha! Ihave seen brave, good men mown down 
ss—have stood the din and hell of battle, and this in 








ince when, it is true, E am something 





ity case 5 
older; though not so old that I should shake at the bold 
looks of a Libertine, or so weak that I should need strength 
to chastize them. 

Cran, A hbertine ! 

Evn. Young man, you owe a debt to the roof above 
you. ‘This time, my passion*has respected it. 

Crar. Tear me, sir! 
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left me of wealth, power, and comfort: it is the only trea- 
sure saved from death and wreng.—You cannot possess it ; 
do not make it worthless. * 

Cran. By such doubts you wrong your daughter's 
honour. 

Lue. I did not speak of her honour. Thirty years ago I 
loved the self-same mind she owns—a form, but that is little, 
such as before you. Hence, I know, you might as soon 
hope to sully a star in heaven, as think to dim her honour. 
I spoke of her happiness—anc I warn you, fail not to 
respect it. . 

Crar. My every feeling makes such warning a religion, 
for I love her. 

Luz. Again? Take counsel, sir-do not tempt me,— 
pray, do not, ‘Sdeath !' What think you of my daughtg— 
ofme? You are here a pledged man: your troth is given 
to another; at the altar, within this hour, you are to plight 

"that troth, aud yet dare you, with the same breath, talk of 
love for her? You have spoken your last word.in safety— 
taken your, last look. Use wisdom ; and, henéeforth, to 
her be dumb, be blind. Augusta, I will see you_home. 
“( Going.) 

Cxar, Then, sir, I speak to you. Passion, a noble though 
mistaken passion, absorbs your judgment—does me injury. 
When first I saw your daughter, she was happy in the gifts 
of wealth and station, I loved her—pray, sir, your patience — 
I loved her. But what was good and beautiful, ill fortune 
has in my thoughts, made almost sacred ; and now, love is 
mixed with veneration. a ‘“ 

Lus. Where—when—did you first meet? I spoke to her. 

Aue. At Dresden, when you were— 

% Lug. Well. sir? 
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Cuar. I had thought her lost, irrecoverably lost, when 
yesterday we met.. I have acknowledged all to the lady 
Margaret, and she releases mfe from every bond. My 
uncle— 

Lus. Refuses. I-heard him. 

Cuar. Me he refused; but, as it now appears, only to 
consent to your daughter. To her he has given his pro- 
mise. Speak, Augusta; Jet her speak. 

Lvs. Did he consent to your marriage with this gentle- 
man? What were his words? 

Aue. They were,—that he had wished for me to make 
both happy. 

Lun, And was there no one else to ask? When did your 
father die, Augusta ? 

Ave. Oh, sir, spare me now! All is such mystery ; now, 
I cannot speak. 

Cuar. Here comes my uncle. 

Lus. Leave me with him.—(Aveusra and CLarENDON 
retire.) He bas shewn me much kindness; still, I have 
some shate in my daughter. Stay, let me not be sudden. 
Even now, he may come to break the matter to me. 

Enter Breswine. 

Bresw. Well, master Matthew, hav’n’t I surprised you ? 

Lvs. In truth, I am somewhat surprised. 

Bersw. When I’m determined to do a service, I never 
stop to take breath half-way. Ha! you are a happy father! 
Be robbed of every penny—be stripped of every thread, yet 
with such a daughter, you're richer than a king. 

Lus. I have ever thought so. Thus, my friend, you 
must not think me wayward or forgetful, if I pause before I 
consent to lose her. 

Beesw. Why should you lose her? 
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Lus. When she marries,— 

Bursw. Why, the marriage of a loved child may, I own, 
seem to a parent akind of death. Yet therein a father pays 
but a just debt. Wedlock gave him the good gift ; to wed- 
lock then he owes it. Now, your Augusta I am sure, de- 
serves a noble husband. 

Luvs. When she was yet in the blossom of life, in the pro- 
digality of a father’s hopes, 1 promised from her woman- 
hood a store of goodness. With honour can I say it, hope 
has been outdone by the fulness of reality. 

Bursw. See, now, the difference of our lots —You are a 
rich father, and I am a poor childless bachelor. You in 
your autumn, have golden fruit,—I, little but dry chaff. 
“Tig this determines me to fit Ned with a wife. For I have 
‘studied the matter, and am sure of it; they who live single 
all their life, when they have sown their wild oats, begin 
to sow nettles; whilst the married, from the first, plant- 
orchards. I know, you are too wise to stand between your 
child and thé wishes of her heart? 

Lvs. I will not hesitate. I consent to her-merriage. 

Bresw. What then, she has told you she has already 
chosen a husband? 

Lun. Such communication has been made to mé ; though 
*T own somewhat abruptly. 1 will confess, I think there 
might have been a little more ceremony. 

Bursw. But so itis; when young folks are for going to 
church, they never heed whether in a slow march*or a 
gallop. Then, you'll let the girl marry ? 

Lvs. Be you a witness. Augusta. (Augusta cymes 
down—CianrEnvon following Yer.) 1 shquid have known of 
this; but I will not chide you. No, Augusta; I will rather 


think ‘it was your love to hide from me a passion, which 
9g 
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could not scem but hopeless. Your devotion, your filial 
goodness, is rewarded. With a deep and earnest prayer for 
your felicity, I give you to the man of your choice—I give 
you to your husband. (About to join their hands). 

Bresw. What! husband! my nephew? What play are 
you playing now? Marry ed nephew! What juggle is 
this? 

Crar. Dearsir, you surely have not trifled? No—it is 
impossible. Did you not expressly send for his lady, to—— 

Bresw. To be sure,—I own it. I sent for her to meet her 
father, not to marry you. * 

Lvs. Augusta, I am humiliated, and by your imprudence. 
That my child—speak ; did you not interpret the words of 
this gentleman as a consent to your union with his nephew ? 

Ave. I could not think to see you here—I could not 
thirk he spoke of my father. I have been rash—unhappy, 
—a victim to the strangest events. Let us begone, sir; 
father, pray come: I will disclose all, but, let us quit this 
house. 

Bursw. (T» CuaRENDoN.) This, then, is the young 
lady you met abroad ?—To be sure ; I see the plan. I was 
to be tricked into the match: the father, too, was to play a 
part in the farce. 

Lux. Augusta, you hear to what you have reduced me? ~ 

Bexsw. Twas no wonder you argued so well as counsel, 
when your son-in-law elect was your client! 

Lus. Mr. Beeswing—No, in the belief that time will 
clear me—TI will not now attempt defence. But, - sir, 
I beseech you think not so meanly of me. I am the great- 
est villain if I krew one thtle of what accident has so 
strangly shewn to-day. 

Bexsw. Accident! No, sir; I was to be the gull, the » 
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old dupe: ‘twas a deep scheme to come into my service as 
clerk — 

Ave. Clerk! father ?>— 

Bsrsw. To wheedle my confidence—to profit by my 
weakness: but you have lost your pains. (ings bell. 
Enter Servant.) Tell lady Aubrey to hasten the bride ; 
we are ready for the ceremony. Tl have no delay, though 
the scullion be bridesmaid. (LusesKr and Avcusta are 
going.) 

Car. Stay, Augusta. (To Bpeswina.) Sir, might I pay 
the deep debt I owe you with my life, I'd lay it down with 
gladness. But you cannot ask the sacrifice of a life’s peace. 
My love was first pledged to this lady. 

Brusw. Then, take her; and with her, take—Psha! 
T’'ll not waste my anger on such a butterfly. Take your 
wife, and leave my sight: leave the lady Margaret %nd 
leave my fortune. Now, strike a beggar’s match; now, 
father-in-law, join them, 

Lvs. Augusta, shall I do so? My hand is ready. 

Aug. I had rather your hand should close ‘my eyes than 
now it should join our hands. 

Crar. Augusta! 

Lus. (Aside.) My own daughter ! 

Bresw. You refuse him—you will not have him—you 
mean this? 

Ava. Truly, solemnly. (Zo Breeswine.) I vow to you, 
sir, never to receive the hand of this gentleman, unless— my 
father, too, consenting—at your hand. This I vow, and as 
I keep. my oath— 

Cran, Augusta! 

Auge. May I be judged. (ToBrzswine.) You will find, sir, 
syou have wronged your clerk. Now, father, let us not stay. 
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Cuar. Augusta, yet a word— 

Luz. Not a syllable: you have heard her.—Before, J 
gave you warning ; now, you have heard my daughter. 

Enter Lapy Ausrry. 

Bresw. Quick, my lady; we have no time. (To 
Lupxsk1.) For the present, sir, farewell. If I find I have 
misunderstood you, I shall be rejoiced to own it. AndI 
allow, your daughter here,— : 

Lavy A. His daughter! The milliner his daughter ? 


Brssw. 
Luz. \ Miliner ! 


Cuan. 

Lapy A. What wonder is this? I say, milliner. She 
brought home the wedding-gown. I vow, there it is! 
Margaret not yet drest ! 

Sun. Milliner! you blush. Augusta, what have I to 
learn? Again you redden ; speak ! 

Ava. I will tell you all; but, spare me, not here. 

Luz. Here! Sir, (To Begswixc) did you not bid her 
come to tltis house ? 

Begsw. I sent to Creamly to bring her here. I thought 
she came on the invitation. But all is such a maze, I'll 
answer for nothing. 

Lus. Augusta, answer you. Explain every circumstance. 
Milliner ! 

Ave. It is true, sir, but forgive me. You knew it 
not ; but for many days, I had parted with the last shilling 
of our means, Then, I sought employment; found it with 
a Kind person I watched from Mr. Creamly’s. I was em- 
ployed where this lady. and the lady Margaret saw me. 
They bade me wait here for their commands—I came ; and 
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let that, the wedding-gown of the bride to-day, the work of 
these hands, attest the truth the plainness of my purpose. 

Cuar. (Aside.) It isthe very raiment. Divine Augusta! 

Luvs. My dear, dear child! (To Berswine.) Sir, are 
you satisfied ? . 

Brrsw. No; I am ashamed—ashamed of my mean sus- | 
picions. Your child is the queen of women ; (aside to him.) 
but take her away, lest her Virtue should persuade me to 
injustice. 

Cuar. For the last time I tell, you, sir, I will not endure 
the thraldom you prepare me. Though to this I were 
promised by a thousand oaths, I want the strength to ob- 
serve them. 

Lun. With the leave of these your friends, my daughter 
may instruct you.—(Having whispered to Bexswinc.) Au- 
gusta, the lady Margaret has not yet a bridesmaid. Will 
you perform the office? 

Ave. Father,—I—will. 

Bexsw. Now, sir, you are shewn your duty by an angel: 

* will you meanly shrink from it? 
Margaret is brought from room by Lady Ausrny. 

Lavy A. Margaret, we wait for you: his lordship is 
wheeled into the saloon; the chaplain is ready, and yet you 
are not drest. Is this your care on your wedding-day? 
Come, then, I will assist you. (Takes her hand.) Come; 
why, what is this—your wedding-ring ! 

Mare. (Screaming and hiding her hand.) Ha! I forgot 
to take it off ! 

Lapy A. Never mind; be calm—take it off now. Ina 
few minutes, your husband will return it to its place. Why, 
what is the matter—why will you not take it off? 
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Enter Errincuam from room. 

Err. Because her husband has already placed it on her 
hand, and now commands her that she keeps it there. 

All. Husband! 

Cran, Again—again! her husband ? 

Err. Her husband, since this morning. 

Bexsw. More wonders! (Zo Marcarer.) It seems, then, 
you didn’t love my nephew? * 

Mare. Yes, sir, I did ; loved him so well, I always wished 
he was my brother. — 2 

Lapy A. Girl, your disobedience will kill your father. 

Bersw. For once, I rejoice at disobedience. 

Lapy A. Indeed, sir! Then let me rejoice that my niece 
has at least married a gentleman ; a man of ancient family 
and noble blood. 

Beresw. Well, ’m certainly of ancient family, and of a 
sort of noble blood. 

Lavy A. Truly? . 

Beesw. Truly. At nine years old, I was turned out of 
the poot-house to clean shoes, sprinkle a shop, and run with 
messages. I am now sixty-three; I have the fortune of a 
prince ; and not a penny of it soiled by a dirty bargain. No 
man owes me an injury, I owe no man a shilling: Now, if 
that isn’t a good sort of nobility, why ’tis only to be had 
from the heralds. Then for antiquity of family : allowing 
the lion in your coat of arms was painted from the lion in 
Noah’s ark ; what of it?—wasn’t the founder of my family 
one of the passengers? I respect his lordship for what he 
was born; only let him respect me, for what I have made 
myself. The act*of his daughter shall. peril no part of his 
estates: our bargain shall yet hold. Here (faking papers 
from his pockel,) are the bonds and mortgages ;—his lord- 
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ship was to receive them after the ceremony.—( Tears them.) 
Oblige me, and give the pieces to him with my compliments. 
Enter Servant. 

Serv. His lordship commands me to say, that every thing 
is prepared. 

Bers. (Zo Luseskt.) First, my friend, your hand and 
forgiveness. And now, a word: ’tis pity that the favours 
should remain on hand? Tite chaplain, too) mus’n’t lose 
his present. What say you? All bars now put aside, shall 
the young folks marry? You consent ? (LuBEsk1 bows : to 
Aucusra.) You hear, your father Consents. (Joins ‘the 
hands of Aveusta and Cuarenvon.) Be happy, and be 
sure that I, that all must rejoice, that after so many crosses, 
so many trials, it was for herself Augusta made—Tus 
Wevvine Gown. 
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Tur following piece is founded on the same traditional subject 
as Le Roi s‘amuse of Victor Hugo. ‘The chief incidents have beeri 
retained, but the plot and characters differ materially. Urged by 
that anti-regal mania which distinguishes the republic of letters of 
our ingenious neighbours, the French author represented Francis I. 
as a base and profligate prince. I have endeavoured to delincate him 
in the cylouring transmitted by bis chroniclers ;—a lively, amiable 
monarch, launched, it is true, on the giddy vortex of a depraved 
court, yet still high-minded and chivalric in his disposition, and 
according to the acceptation of the word honour, then, and unfortu- 
nately now iii high life, honourable in illicit pursuits when conde- 
scending to ennoble plebeian blood. In the Parisian piece, Sith 
heartless levity, he ruins the child of his miserable jester, while she 
is represented an infatuatcd being, glorying in her royal degradation, 
and ready to lay down her life to save that of her despoiler, even 
when endangered in a house of ill-fame, and faithless in the arms 
of a prostitute, exclaiming— 

“ Puisqu’il ne m’aime plus, je n'ai plus qu’a mourir, 
Eh bien! mourons pour lui.” 
Still the animal strength of the pangs of death assail her, and she 
says, after hearing the assassin whetting his knife on a scythe,— 


‘Ciel! il va me faire bien du mal!!” 


Hugo’s Blanche in short, is a deluded silly girl, creating neither 
pity nor esteem, while the public has appeared to take a warm in- 
terest in the miseries of my virtuous but ill-fated heroine, 


Availing myself of the licence of romance, I have ventured to 
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situation, I have made St. Valiér Diana’s husband instead of her 
father. The death of the Dauphin, supposed at the time to have 
been poisoned, was an event posterior to the conspiracy in which 
St. Valiér was involved, but I have had recourse to this anachron- 
ism to heightcn the effect of the catastrophe. For although the 
old man’s denunciations were sadly realised by the miserable cir- 
cumstance that attended Francis’s death, as related by historians, 
it occurred to mé that his malediction, falling doubly on the prin- 
cipal and the accessory in his wile’s disgrace, was a desirable evi- 
dence of retributive justice, 

It would be no easy task to epress my thanks to the perform- 
ers; the applause of the public must have been to them more 
grateful than any tribute I can pay them. Mr. Warde’s acting 
has been justly considered by the press a masterpiece of the histri- 
onic art: I was much indebted to hira for various suggestions 
during the rehearsal. Mr. Abbott acted the merry, light-hearted 
Monarch to the life. To Miss Jarman, who undertook a part far 
beneath her abilities, I feel personaily obliged: her simplicity and 
single-heartedness in the humble yet proud Blanch, clicited tears 
even from the gallery. When asked by Francis if her father was 
not deformed, the manner of her filial reply— ° 


e 
“ The world, my liege, might say he is,” 


produced an electric effect ; fully proving that our humble classes 
are still alive to nature’s simple language. 

I can only request all the performers to accept my best thanks 
and good wishes for their future prosperity. I should be wanting 
in justice, were I not publicly to acknowledge the liberality and 
y of the management in producing the play in the splendid 
manner in which it was brought out. 





J.G. MILLINGEN. 
London, August 1st, 1833. 
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ACT L—SCENE I. 


A Landscapé—Pleasure Grounds—To the right Count de 
Saint Vallier’s Castle, with practicable drawbridge—day- 


breaking. + 
(Francts I. and Trrnovxer, enveloped in ample cloaks, 
are discovered under the windows of Diana de Poictiers, 


with a band of Minstrels.) 


SERENADE. (Wane.) 
Lady, hear the song of morn 
Floating on the passing gale, 
TDew-drops glisten on the thorn, 
Sunbeams gild the waving vale. 
Let Dark dreams then flit away, 
Wake and greet the blushing day. 


Music sounds o’er dell and brake 
Feather’d songster? throng the, grove. 
All around you sings—awake! 
*Wake to happiness and love. 
(Exeuni Minstrels. 
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Frane Well, good Triboulct, dost think the beautcous 
Diana of Poictiers will consent to be mine? 
Tri. By my bauble, if rivers flow towards the sea, and 


the mind of woman ever flows against wind, tide and current, 





eer yon rising sun set o’cr the Louvre turfets, she will ibe 
hook’d by your most gracious majesty in the journal of "your 
conquests—her present captivity will make her pant: for 
freedom ; for Anstead of immuring her in that castle, had 
her silly old husband the Count, known woman's mind, if he 
had wished her to be a domestic wife, he should have thrown 
doors and drawbridge oper, and teld her—« Madam, go 
wherever it suits your fancy.” 

Frax Instead of which, no doubt.” he amuses her with 
weeping love, and jealous sighs —. : 

Trin. That would drown, or puff out even a farthing 
rushlight of love. y 

Fray. And I cannot but admire the sagacity of the old ’ 
gentleman, who, to bring her away from the busy allure- 
ments of the capital—that scarcely give a fair lady time to 
think—leads her to this romantic abode, where every grove 
breathes tender passion, and fans the glow of youth ; where 
each bower beckons to soft repose in its mystic shades ; and 
the very moon with her chorist the nightingale, pander to 
bland seduction and a melting mood, 

Tris. The reason, no doubt, why prudent dames bring 
their fair daughters to town during the expansive days of 
spring ; knowing, perhaps, from experience the danger that 
encompasses sylvan simplicity and rural in—no—cence. 

‘Fran. Poor Diana! Even did I not admire those charms, 
that rank her first on bearty’s list—the odious thraldrom 
under which she mourns, would induce me to rescue her 
from oppression. 
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Trin. This day my liege her husband goes to your ma- 
jesty’s court; and the coast once clear, I bet my fool’s cap 
against his coronet—that there being a woman in the case— 
folly will bear the bell. 

"Fray, And what shall be thy reward good gossip? 

Tas. The pleasure of seeing others as miserable as my- 
self, 

Fran. I am not so ambitious; and the pleasure of pleas- 
ing is the only lot I covet. (Evit.) 

Turn. Now to commence my campaign; stratagem shall 
open these gates, while vanity unbolts the citadel of its fair 
inmates’s heart. (laughing bilterly) Ha! ha! ha!—Count 
De St. Vallier! You have often sparned me—trampled me 
under your noble feet—and why ?—I was a base plebeian, a 
low-born wretch—the child of nobody—«deformed—mis- 
shapen—butt of thé rabble—jest of the nobility—the king’s 
fool! Ha! ha! ha! I am paid to make him laugh ; but I 
feel not my degradation when I can make others weep— 
with this bauble I rule the greatest monarch in the world ; 
his very ministers are syayed by folly—I draw my royal 
master in my mesh like the wily spider—my bait—the decoy - 
duck of destruction—woman! who, like the flowing goblet, 
will e’er attract its votaries, though poison lurketh in the 
bowl—woman ! I hate you !—as much as your vain pride 
scorns the poor Triboulet (paces up and down contemplating 
his deformity) why was I thus created ?—decrepid—a blot 
upon the beautcous-face of nature—a helpless wretch? but 
no; I am not helpless ; I can do mischief—aye and bitterly 
—-I feel that I am sent on earth upon an infernal mission— 
the genius of evil—mankind that spurns me, is my natural 
foe ; I wage against the fallen race, a war implacable—one 
only being in this detested world, still binds me to it; she 
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do with me—may Heaven proteet and bless her. (Bugle in 
the castle.) They come—now, hate and vengeance inspire me 
and give to my willing tongue the fascination of the serpent, 
with an aspic’s sting. (Exit cautiously. The drambridge is 
Jet down and enter-—tvo servants, Count.pE St. VaLLrEr, 
Diana, Husert, two servants, and tro men with crossbon's, 
who remain on, drawbridge.) 

Cocnr. I must to court, my Jove ; prithee in my’ short 
absence let all my injunctions be attended to. 

Diana. My bounden duty, my lord, is, no doubt, 
obedience ; indeed, resistance would be vain ; but yet my 
lord, tho’ yonder ponderous gates may check my footsteps’ 
freedom, a woman’s spirit, let me tell you, is of an aerial 
nature that power can ne'er confine ; nought, sir, was ever 
known to shackle us but affection ; indignant, we will boldly 
take our flight upon an eagle's wing to look defiance in the 
very sun; or, in gentleness seek with the timid dove a 
refuge i in the shade. 

Jounr. Believe me, Diana, prudence renders retirement 
expedient. é 

Diana. Then sir, retirement must be our choice ; if not, 
a splendid notoriety may chance to mark revenge. 

Count. You know not dearest, the corruption of the 
times. 7 
* Diana. Yet Tam told, my lord, they ever truly were, 
what now they are, and probably will be; I should much 
like forsooth to learn in all your musty books, the purity of 
the golden age; when princes fed on acorns and goat’s © 
milk; and sovereign’s daughters churned butter, and 
scoured in the royal laundry: it was, no doubt, my lord in 
those virtuous and sainted times, when swallows (as nurses 
tell their all believing brats) built nests in old'men’ebeards, 
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Count. Thon little knowest the profligacy of Francis and 
his corrupted miniors; nothing is held sacred by their un- 
ruly passions; and to disturb domestic peace, is both their 
pride and glory. 

Draxa. Did I desire, sir, to be brought from my fair 
Poitou to this gay capital ; to be immured a prisoner within 
the very precincts of a far-famed court? Lone and moping 
in my prison, the sound of minstrelsy, the shduts of carousal 
and merry festivals must ever and anon reach my all listen- 
ing ear; I am frank my lord, 1 long to see the court to 
which .my birth and rank now call me, if danger lurketh 
there, then let me proudly boast of having dared it. 

Counr. Our holidame forbid it; the look of Francis pos- 
sesses the fascinating power of the serpent. 

Diana. Heigho! then he must be a very terrible man ; 
but hark ye my lord, I have often heard old and experierted 
warriors tell bragadocio captains of peaceful times, a fort 
cannot be deemed impregnable until it has withstood a bold 
attack ; and “I must confess, sir, that were I one of your 
lords of the creation, instead of a poor simple creature, I 
should place little confidence in the security of woman's 
heart, unless it had been assailed. 

Count. Assailed ! 

Diana. Aye, sir, assailed—sword in hand, by ladder and 
by breach—by gay and gallant cavaliers. 

Jounr. You talk Diana like a silly and forward child. 

Drawa. I also havecheard the same veterans say, the perils 
of the field teach the young soldiers prudence and discretion ; 
but that the giddy recruit-is apt to fall in wily and well-laid 
ambuscailes ; you my lord, are both a soldier and a statesman. 
(Bantering.) I therefore, with all humility, submit these 
suggestions 0. your better judgement - in the mean time, 
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order your trusty warder Hubert to lower the portcullis— 
arm every loop-hole—load every gun to the very muzzle— 
prepare fire-pots—rockets—blue lights and catamarans— 
grind every sword, and sharpen every lance. While the flood 
gates of security inundate your castle’s ditches, to defend 
poor little I against as agsault and battery, blockade, investment, 
or bombardment, ng! ha! ha! (Exit over draw-bridge.) 

Count. Algs! this flippant language savours too mach of 
the licentious court, I fear my apprehensions are but too 
well founded—Hubert. 

Huser. My lord: 

Count. Thou hast heard this silly woman ; in my absence 
I hold thee responsible that no one enters the castle gate. 

Huserr, You shall be obeyed my lord; yet recollect in 

_ Spite of all vigilance, the sceptre of a monarch is a magic 
waad that openeth every dor. ; 

Count. The world at any rate shall not condemn me for 

delivering up the keys ; however, such caution Hubert will 
not long be wanted ; learn that this very night shall seal the 
tyrant’s doom; a host of my noble friends, neglected and 
degratled by this profligate monarch, have sworn by the 
love they bear their country and their peaceful hearths— 
hourly endangered by his wild excesses—to hurl him from 
the throne he thus ignobly fills. #- 
* Huserr. It ill becomes a man of my humble degree to 
offer unask’d advice; yet in the name of all you bold dear, 
my lord, beware how you enter upom this fearful project ; 
whatever may be the faults of Francis—and they no doubt 
ar€ many—yet still he is beloved. 

Counr. By none but the Corrupt. 

Huserr. Alas! my lord! his enemies they, must be but 


few. 
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Count. Then shall we perish, sooner than with craven 
dread submit to his accursed power—dost know the chaste, 
the pure Diana has not escaped his all-devouring eye, did’st 
thou not hear but awhile ago, a troop of his licentious min, 
strels, pour forth under her very casement, their blasting 
notes of love ? a 

Huserrt. Perhaps my lord some wandering troubadours. 

Counr. No Hubert, I recognized among *them the king 
himself, with Triboulet his jester ; the base agent of his 
infamous designs, (Officer without, This way.) and as I live 
my guards have seized the caitiff. (Enter officer, bringing 
in TRrnouLKT and two guards.) 

Orricer, My lord we have seized this knave in the very 
act of scaling the postern palisades. 

Counr. (Aside to Hunerr.) Art thou now convinced? 
(To Trrvouver.) And thou demon! imp of hell! what 
brought thee here? answer as thou valuest thy vile ex- 
istence. 

Trin. (Bantering.) To pay my obeisance to your lordship, 
and the beautiful Diana of Poictiers, te congratulate you 
both on the birth of a son and heir to your estafe and 
beauty ; offer my humble services, drink a cup of caudle, 
and rattle my bauble to amuse the pretty babe. 

Count. Full well thotknowest Vampire, my union with 
the fair Diana has not been blessed with a wished-for hei#. 
The monster banters me ; no equivocation—this instant tell 
me what were thy orders, and thy base plansin thus stealing 
inte my dwelling. 

Trin. Stealing?—my lord, I never stole anything, save 
a march upon my neighbours; but, since your lordship 
must know glk I humbly come to crave your lordship’s 





permission.4& get married. I wish to imitate my betters ; 
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and though I am only fifty-five, come next Lammas-Day, I 
am about wedding a pretty maiden of fourteen next 
Michaelmas. Ha! ha! ha! 
Couns. The scoundrel’s insolence is intolerable! - 
‘Irn. And my gracious sovercign, who admires all his 
fair subjects, patronjzes my wedding. THe wishes every one 
to be joyful; and his usual toast is—‘ May the married be 
single, and thé single be happy!” Oh! I beg your lord- 
ship’s pardon—but I put the cart befire the horse ! 
Count. L cam no longer brook his insulting gibes. Seize 
the reptile, and scourge him into silence ! 
(Guards seize TR1B.) 
Trin, Plog away! Flog away, my lord! Perhaps you ’ll 
get me whipped into a seemly shape! But one word to your 
lordship. (sith bitterness.) You are fond of playing at 
cars, Sir Count—I’ll be your partner—your trumps are 
now clubs—mine shall be hearts—aye, and bleeding ones, 
sir. Now, my merry men, flog away ! : 
(Guards exeunt with him over the bridge.) 
Count. Can daring insolence be pursued beyond that 
wretch’s? The base views of Francis are now obvious: I 
haste to court, to meet my secret friends: let not a living 
being approach Diana, save the holy Friar who directs her ; 
and let not even him come near, ugless he shows the signet 
that I gave him. ; 


SCENE IL. 


A festwe Hall in the Louvre.—Francis and his Court 
discovered at a splendid Banquet.—To the following 
Chorus the Lords at Table drink the Ladies’ Health. 

CHORUS. 
Pass the drink divine-—— 
Pledge your ladies’ eyes 
See the sparkling wine 
With their blushes vies ! 
Then, Love, all hai]! And banish fear— 
Lethean draughts we ‘ll sips 
While kisses check the trembling tear, 
And chide the pouting lip. 

Fran. And now Cherubin, my gentle mignon, sing me 
that song of thine, which often nerved my arm in battle, "as 
the breeze, struggling with oppressive smoke, wafted my 
scarf to fin my burning brow, and reminded me of the 
delicious hands that wove the proud distinction. 

Crmr. Which of your scarfs, my liege? for in every 
battle I have seen you change them, although the damsels, 
who wore out their fingers to work these proud distinctions, 
fancied, poor silly thimble-drivers, they had secured your 
majesty with what they thought a true-lover’s knot. Alas! 
it was a Gordian tie that you too well could sever! 

Fran. Sell said, my merry page; and could I venture 
on a fun, like my good gossip, poet Marot, I should say, 
did thy attraction, pretty page, grow with thy growth ([can 
only regret thou hast no sister [ike thee), I should strongly 
recommend every prudent maid, wife, or widow, to pluck 
thee from hex,album. 

Cnrer. fore, like you, my liege, I wish not to be 
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SONG. (Naritay.) 


‘The spur of the soldier is beauty— 

‘Vo glory her image will guide ; 7 
He feels a delight in his duty 

When he thinks on the maid of his pride! 


With ardour he rushes to batile, 
Awl draws the bright steel from his side ; 
It beams, ’midst the smoke and the rattle, 
‘Lhe star of his hope and his pride! 





No, never thet sword can be broke; 
On its strength will the warrior confide; 
And the foe learnt that it was a token— 
The last gift of the maid of his pride. 






(Afler the song, the king comes down the stage, in confiden- 

lial discourse with CUABANNES.) 

Caan. What, verily and truly in love, my liege?—a 
sleepless, hopeless passion ? 

Fran. It is but too true. é 

Caan. I hear your majesty has deigned to cast a fa- 
yourable eye on the beauteous Diana. 

Fran. That will be a mere courtly aristocratic: amour. 
Tam ashamed to confess it, but I do now experience a sen- 
timent of admiration—pure and unmingled with vanity s 
attraction, for a damsel of humble rank and mean degree, 
the most beauteons creature in my dominions, I first 
beheld her in one of my incognito visits at aur Lady's 
shrine, and have since traced her to a wretched havél-bard 
by the palace. . 

‘Cuan. To which, no doubt, you shortly will transfer her. 

Fray. Not so: the contrast of her timid looks with 
see, lcd me 
and not of 


countenauces breathing conquest, that I dail 
sh success might be the triumph of 
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her; but she is constantly ettended by an old haridan, 
whom I should like to burn for the welfare of her soul. 
Not a single word have I been able to exchange ; yet her 
downcast looks, and suppressed sighs, lead me to hope for a 
fond return. 

Cras. Have you set the knave Triboulct at her? 

Fran. For the first time in his life, I belicye, the fellow 
has missed scent. Nay, when I spoke of ler, he appeared 
uneasy and perplexed; therefore, Chebannes,. to thy dis. 
cretion and ability do F entrust ghis adventure. All that I 
have hitherto discovered is, that at nightfall a man, wrapped 
in a large mantle, steals cautiously into the house, after 
havin certained the coast is clear. 





Cuan. No doubt some troublesome father, brother, or 
protector. Well strangle him in his cloak, with whigh 
we'll hoodwink the darasel, and bear her to your majesty. 

Fasx. No, no—no violence: track her out, and leave 
the rest to bounteous nature—our silver tongue, and our 
good patron’ St. Francis (lakes off his cap), who ever pro- 
tects me in my need. 

Cuas, Then your majesty js sure of success. Mercury 
never took wing to serve the master of the gods more 
promptly than shall your faithful servant in obeying your 
commands, 

Fran. Jupiter, I fancy, had no body-guards; but a 
company of mine await thee, if success crown thy en- 
deavours. But Ido not see our trusty and well-heloved 
Count De St. Vallier at court. S 

Cuan. Probably he is consulting with a blacksmith, for 
locks and bars to secure his young wife. 

De Ber, Or some professor of the black art, to know 
under what Sai he was born. 
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Caan. The old gentleman is superstitious ; for I hear he 
apprehends your majesty can cast an evil eye. 

Cuen. Or rather, like Cxsar, your majesty has nothing 
to do but look and conquer. 

Fray. But here he comes—seemingly in a gloomy mood. 

Cuas. And he will no doubt, as usual, preach us a 
sermon on pretty behaviour. 

Enter Coun and suite. 

Fran. Though late, yet welcome, Count: but still alone? 
Why does not the fair Diana grace our circle ? 

Coun. Reared in rural solitude, she is but badly cal- 
culated,. my liege, to move in a court, where nought but 
present pleasure is attended to, and futurity unheeded and 
defied. 

Fran. The business of padi day and night, Sir Count, is 
sufficient occupation for a reasonable man; yet methinks, 
sir, no noble dame has met with aught but high respect 
when in our presence. 

Counr. What can wives expect, when your majesty’s 
tried and faithful servants, high both in birth and rank, are 
subject to hourly insult ? 

Fran. I understand you not. 

Counr. But just now, my liege, your favourite jester 
has presumed so far to forget his insignificance as to merit 
at my hands a well-earned castigation. 

Fran. (Angrily.} What, Sir Count, have you dared to 
punish my Triboulet ? ‘by 
Yount. I merely did justice in your royal name, sire. 

Enter Trrsovret. 
Fran. (Aside.) By St. Francis, he shall rue the deed! 
Come hither, honest Triboulet. (TRisouLer comes down.) 


I learn Count De St. Vallier has dared to layyfrands on our 
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Tris. He has done worse, my liege ; he has laid them on ‘ 
our hump. 

Fran. Then thou shalt have, my good gossip, whatever 
satisfaction thou demandest for thy injury. 

Counr, Satisfaction, King Francis, to that miserable 
wretch! My services to the state, are few, sire; but I did 
not think they were thus far forgotten! And to this court 
you would wish me to bring my innocent “Diana, *midst 
patasites and bireling sycophants ! (General murmur.) 

Fran. We are always ready to hear your homilies, Sir 
Count. 

Counr. I remember, sire, the day when your ancestor's 
throne was supported by the noble and the brave ; when 
honoured chivalry was the boasted lustre of the court ; and 
the bright armour of your tried and faithful followers shone 
in prondcr array than the gorgeous trappings of courtezans 
and motley jesters. 

Fran. I must confess, good Count, that in these blessed 
days of peace, I ’d rather be surrounded by damsels’ distaff’s 
than soldiers’ spears. 

Tris. Henceforth, my liege, I would propose that your 
noble court should go to bed in cuirasses ; hand ladies to 
dance with an iron gauntlet; dine in helmets ; and make 
love with their visors down! 

Count. (Not heeding TrrsouLer.) Women and their dis- 
taffs, my liege, may have attraction; but seek them not 
among the wives and daughters of your faithful servants. 

Taiz. I fully coincide in opinion with the noble Jord ; 
and, for the furtherarice of the gecurity of the noble ladies, I 
shall move, as an amendment, that it be enacted, no young 
lady shall marry an impertinent suitor under the age of 
sixty ; (All laugh.) that grey hairs, or a bald head, be in- 
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” dispensable qualifications for a marriage-license ; that no 
dame, or damsel be permitted to dance with any partner but 
her husband, her brother, or her grandfather (davgh,) and 
that no doctor be allowed to attend them unveiled, unless 
he be three score, and blind—at least of one eye (laugh.) 

Cuan. I move that married ladies shall be obliged to 
walk out in blinkers. 

De Ber. And I, that all ladies’ male attendants be 
selected among the invalids of your Majesty’s armies. 

Curxusry. That all your Majesty’s pages and officers 
wear green spectacles, or a patch on the eye. 

Tri. And moreover that the honourable Count de St. 
Vallier be appointed lord of every bed chamber and keeper 
of the ladies back stairs («él laugh.) 

Counz. "Lis well my hege ; this banishment from your 
Majesty’s presence I gratefully accept; nay hail my dis- 
grace as a harbinger of better days ; may your jesters prop 
your throne in the hour of need. (Exit, followed by his 
servants.) 

~ Cran. Wa! ha! ha! old Nostradamus is furious. 

Trip. Your Majesty—( King comes donn—courtiers group 
al back.) Your Majesty promised me satisfaction. 

Fran. Methinks your gibes have amply obtain’d it. 

Trin. Not quite my liege ; my lacerated back is not yet 
healed; may it please your Majesty—who is more ambi- 





tious than a king ? 

Fran. His ministers. 

Tars. You are out :—again._ 

Fran. His confessor. Saad 

Tris. You are in—the priory of St. Vallery is vacated by 
the death of the incumbent, who breathed his last by the 


visitation of a truffled turkey. , 
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Fray. Well. 

Tri. I want it my liege. 

Fran. What! Triboulet turn friar ? 

Turs. Not yet; I have other fish to fry—the priory of 
St. Vallery please your Majesty. 

Fray. Once more—for whom ? 

Tar. (Bitterly.) For Diana of Poictiers. 

Fray. Ha! Say you so?—the priory is thine. 

Ture. My power to demand it. 

Fran. This signature (Giving tablets in which he had 
wrillen.) 

Trin. This royal token and endowment will procure me 
her contessor’s signet and an entrance to the castle ; and 
then—Diana’s yours—and Triboulet's revenged. 


(Francis and Court retire up the stage—a Ballet is par 
formed on which the scene closes.) 


SCENE III. 
(4 Chamber in the Count's Castle.) 
Enter Diana with Bird in a cage. 

Diaxa. Come, my poor fellow prisoner—often do I wish 
to restore thee to thy liberty; but my good lord tells me, 
the wild birds would destroy thee as voraciously as the 
king and his courtiers would devour me, were I let loose ; 


Heigho! how I long for my native groves. 
. SONG, (Naruax) 
5 


AX pretty bird was moping in its golden cage, 

While wanton linnets warbled in the green boughs round, 
‘Vheir merry chirrups could not his sad grief assuexo, 

In vain he tried to join in every cheerful sounds 
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Pretty linnct teach me, ‘Those notes so sweet 
‘Teach me I beseech thee I daily greet, 
But ne’er can imitate. 
Sad fate! 
But ne’er can imitate. 
A friendly linnet perched upon its splendid dome, 

And said, dear bird, I wish you roved the grove with me, 
‘Then you and I in verdant fields would fondly roam ; 
No bird caf. sing in raptures till it’s song be free. 
Would that I could teach thee, ‘Those notes thus free, 
Reach thee sweet to teach thee. — So full of glee. 

That slaves can’t imitate, 
Sad fate ! 
‘That slaves can’t imitate. 


Enter Gertreve. 


Ger. My lady, a holy Franciscan friar wishes to sec your 
lxlyship ; he was at first refused admittance by the war- 
der, but on his presenting the Count’s signet, the bridge 
was lowered; oh, by the blessed and most patient cleven 
thousand virgins! He is the ugliest man my-two eyes ever 
beheld; and sure I am I should never be a sinner if sin was 
half so frightful. 

Diana. (Astde.) Some fresh precaution, no doubt, of my 
amiable husband ; at any rate, shew him in—any thing for 
a little variety. 

Ger. That’s exactly what I said, dear lady, when the 
blessed Saint Zenobia, who was. fried on a griddle for her 
virtue, promised me in a dream two husbands ; and I hope 
she’ll keep her promise when I’m awake. (Exit.) 

Diana. I am certain this new mogk, whoever he may be, 
cannot be more odious than my spiritual director, father 
Gregory, who so often couples love with sin, and marriage 
with obedience, that the one seems as enticing as the other © 
4. forbidding: but here is the new comer: well. the Count 
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must have ransacked all the monasteries in the kingdom to 
find such a fright. 
Eater Trrnouner as a Franciscan friar. 

Trin. Peace be with you my sister. 

Diana. A vastly pretty brother truly ; peace, good friar! 
I am too peaceful in this gloomy castle; give me a siege—a 
storm—any thing is better than telling beads, and counting 
hours ; but prithee, holy man, what brings you here instead 
of futher Gregory ? 

Trin. It has pleased our gracious sovereign to create my 
worthy brother ‘prior of Saint Vallery ; yes lady, to that 
vd station he has been translated for his virtues. 
\. Lwish he had been translated to me fer my sins, 





distingu 

Duar 
for I never could understand one word he said, when ring- 
ing the changes in my ear, about connubial duties and nup- 
tial ties, and matrimonial obligations and abnegations—and 
the lord knows what, that deafened me like the great bell of 





Notre Dame. 
Trin. I trust, madam, that in. me you will find a less 


severe director ; for if obliged at times to enjoin spiritual™ 
penance I shall not lose sight of some more worldly compen- 
sations. ; 

Drana. (Aside.) Oh dear! he is just the man I wanted— 
I declare he is not half so ugly as I thouglit him ; and pray 
good friar what is your name ? 

Trip. Barnaby, at your ladyship’s commands ; an unwor- 
Franciscan, and confessor to his most Christian majesty, 
Francis the First: t 

Diana. Confessor to the king! then indeed father Bar- 
naby you have no sinecure I should think ; or you must be 
a very indulgent comforter ; and pray what penances do you 
enjoin to his Majesty ? 
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lights; that is to say, I make darkness more visible; too 
much severity hardens the heart ; no man or woman can be 
perfect ; and when J listen to the avowal of transgression I 
split the difference, between sin and punishment. 

Diana. Explain. 

Trim. Suppose, for instance your ladyship, or his majesty 
had sinned six times during the week, I should lay a solemn 
injunction on you not to sin above three times the next one; 
nay, I might even be a little more indulgent, and supposing 
you had sinned seven times, as I cannot halve the number 
without the fraction of half a sin, I strike a balance in your 
favour, and allow you four. 

Draws. Ha! ha! ha! well, this is the most convenient 
director I ever heard of; but tell me good Barnaby—I 
should think the king is more likely to sin forty times than 
four. 

rus. Royalty has prerogatives fair lady ; but my noble 
master is most sadly calumniated by the wicked world; 
true, he may be a little fickle in his admirations; faithless 
“in his vows of everlasting love ; but this arises from his 

having only seen the false and the perfidious that crowd the 
court. Oh, St. Francis! had he but known your ladyship 
--your real—your sterling merits would soon have recalled 
him from the paths of folly in which it grieves me to see 

him stray ; he never hears of your beauty without emotion 3 

ov of your virtues without admiration—could you suspect 4 

frank and open countenance like his to harbour deceit, 

Diana. I never beheld him. 

Tau. What! never saw your sovereign, of whose cout 
you should have been the brightest ornament ? 

Diana. It was never permitted mie. 

Trp. Then allow me to shew you his portrait. (Gives 
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Diana. Dear me! what handsome features! and is this 
like him+ ; 

Trip. No, madam; art cannot do justice to his noble looks. 

Diana. ow I should like to see him. 

Tris. You have my permission; I am sent hither to 
direct your steps in the proper path ; behold this signet 
given me by your husband himself! holw father Bar- 
naby, said he—for he well knows my sainted reputation— 
holy father Barnaby said he, I have been unjust and barba- 
Frous to the beanteous Diana!enow F have discovered the 
absurdity of my fears; I leave her entirely to your direc- 
tions ; then fairest lady let me commence my instructions by 
putting your virtues to the test, and bringing you into the 
presence of the king. 

Diana. Oh! I dare not. 

Tris. That is a bad sign of your fortitude : well then, I 
shall lead you to the royal chapel, whence you wili behold 
him from the curtained gallery ; this very evening—now— 
at vespers. : 

Diana, Ah! perhaps in the chapel, it will not be a sin. 

Tris. Asin! itis your duty madam ; recollect you will 
be instrumental in reclaiming your sovereign— when, for the 
first time in his life, he will admire beauty and virtue united. 
( Bell.) 

Diana, What is that bell ? 

Tris. To summons you to vespers, madam. 

Diana. Then, must I go? 

True. It is your duty. 

Diana. Father I follow—lead on— 

Tris. (dside.) Count! the death knell of thy happiness 
has rung; sister I am yours. (Exeunt.) The bell tolls at 
tptergale till the dran falic.\ 


ACT II. 


Hall in the Louvre. Throne and canopy. Tivo sentries iralk- 
ing to. and fro. Cuanannes, Currunin, Dn Buxcy, Par- 
DILLIAN, discovered, 


Dr Ber. So, the threads of this base conspiracy have 
been discovered and the madman, St. Vallier, condemned to 


death. 

Cuan. Yes; but on the scaffold, for the sake of the 
beauteous Diana, his majesty granted him a pardon. 

Du Brr. Not only was the king’s life threatened, but 
the traitors aimed a deadly blow at the young Dauphin. 

Curr. Francis would not have survived the death of 
this noble boy : (trumpets and keitle-drums, Enter tro pages 
announcing. —* The king—the king.” : 

Cran. Iis majesty approaches ; mirth and good humour 
still sit upon his brow ; no danger can ruffle his cheerful 
mind. (Hauler Francis—Guards §c.) 

Fran. Well gentlemen, I have granted a free pardon to 
our preacher; the least boon I could bestow in exchange 
for the fair Diana’s smiles, Chabannes, a tourney and festi- 
val to-morrow, and since these madmen have not shed our 
blood, let wine flow instead,“and broach as many puncheons 
as may charm the thoughts of my good citizens of Paris, till 
the’re too blind to cry, “ Long live the king.” (Enter Tri- 
+ 


HoadT. 
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Tar. My liege! a most unwelcome visitor follows me, 
the Count de St. Vallier himself; he swears he does not 
thank your majesty for your pardon ; and would much 
rather have come to court like St. Denis with his head under 
his arm. 

Fran. I cannot see him ; let him not pass. 

Cuan. It is too late my liege; here he is (Exter with ino 
guards—The Connt in chains.) 

Fran. (Scated.)’ Strike off the old man’s chains (One of 
the guards takes off the chains.)« So, Sir Count, you have 
thought fit to join the standard of rebellion ; what could 
induce you to commit so insane an act ? 

Coun. Francis of Valois! I owe you no allegiance; you 
have bereaved me of all that attached me to my country 
and my birthright ; rendered me an alien in the land of my 
forefathers ; thus, no longer a Frenchman I disclaimed the 
sovereignty of the king of France. 

Fran. By my holy patron! this is lofty language; Hark 
ye sir, we allow no prisoners in our dominions, save those 
the laws and our pleasure deem it meet to consider such; 
your lady was of high degree, and of a lineage more gentle 
than your own; she claimed our royal protection from your 
tyranny ; I stretched out my sceptre to shield her from op- 
pression, and so far only have I wronged you ; your life is 
forfeit by your foul offence ; yet for her sake do I grant it; 
and, but for her intercession your head should have fallen 
beneath the axe of justice. 

Counr. The gift of life sir is an outrage at your hands ; 
nobler would it be for me to Ye now stretched a headless 
corse, than bear through the world a brow stamped with 
disgrace! She seek your protection! alas! the lamb should 
enoner seek shelter with the ruthless wolf, the dove a refuge 
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with the vulture, than woman flee for an asylum to this 
polluted court. 

Fran, You forget the respect due to our person. 
You sir, have forgotten the respect due to my 





Court 
hoary locks. 

Fran, And what respect did you yourself, sir, pay to 
those gray hairs when you sought the hand, and love of 
youthful beauty? Go to! poor, man! 

Coun. This is indeed a refinement of'cruelty sir, thus to 
add insult to injury; -but mark me! thoughtless monarch, 
thy days are numbered like mine; the grave yawneth for us 
both ; thy regal purple will not protect thee from the festive 
worm, that gluts alike upon the prince and peasant; but 
ere you descend into the gorgeous sepulchre of your ances- 
_ tors—thus do I prophecy—sorrow shall wring that heart 
» that now beats high in illicit enjoyments ; disease shall rack 
those pliant and luxurious limbs, thy present boast and 
pride, till death in all it’s horrors shall hug thee in his flesh- 
less arms, as closely asmy Diana was pressed to thy un- 
“hallowed bosom. 

Fran. (Agitated.) Hold! thy ravings! I can no longer 
bear thy sereech-owl bodings. > 

Trin. Please your majesty the bishop of Autun is a pri- 
soner; methinks old Nostradamus here might as well suecced 
him ; a mitre would grace his dignified forehead better than 
a morion ; if, indeed, he could contrive to put on either. 

Count. (Yo Trinouter.) As for thee, foul fiend! thou 
very insult to the name and form of man! if it were possible 
that thou had’st any connexien with mortal being, my curse 
alight on thee and all that may be thine! may thy loathsome 
life be as miserable as thy death shall be appalling ; once 
more—mzy thou and thine be accursed by earth and heaven. 
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(Fesper Bell.) Wark! Wark the bell of Notre Dame; the 
same that sounded the signal of my dishonour! thou shalt;. 
never hear it’s iron tongue vibrate in thine ear without re- 
membering an old man’s malediction ; now king Francis— 
send me to the block—or to my dungeon. 

Fran. Bear him away; let the mad driveller moulder in 
the Bastille until his idle denunciations recoil upon his own 
head (rises.) (Exit Count and guards.) 

Tris. ( Agitated.) « May thee and thine be accursed by 
earth and heaven.”—Ha! an unknown thrill creeps thyough 
every fibre of my quivering frathe; an’ awful malediction ! 
—an old man’s curse, now hovers o'er my illfated being— 

_ fa! dark forebodings madden me! I must away (staggers 
oul.) 

Fran. (Advancing.) This dotard’s predictions have struck 
decp ; his prophetic energy seemed to have burst from tle 
trammiels of age to assume the power of youth; there was 
something more than mortal in the old man’s voice. 

Cuan. My liege, heed not the maniacs jealous wandering 
—he knew not what he said—let him go and crown his 
wrinkled brow with cypress, while love and pleasure weave 
tor you a wreath of myrtle, and of roses. 

Fran. (Slarting.) A cup of wine-—I say a cup of wine. 
(All the pages exit severally, and return with wine in goblets on 
gold saleers, Francis drinks.) 

Parp. Please your majesty, the council entreat your 
august presence ; you have just escaped from a detested 
conspiracy—an earnest of a long and happy reign. 

Cuan. (Astde le the king.) And I have to impart some int 
telligence of the fair damsel. 

Fray. (Recovering.) Chabannes—well ! 

Cuas. You shall hear all my liege ; but now permit your 
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faithful servants to pledge a cup, to your majesty’s long life 


.and prosperity ; my lords and gentlemen—here’s death to 


all traitors, and long live the king—the flower of chivalry ! 
the protector of arts, and the night-mare of jealous husbands. 

Aww. Long live the king. (All drink.) 

Fran. Grand Merci my lords; our court must indeed be 
the envy of the world, when we are thus surrounded by 
brave knigh?:, whose prowess in the field of honour can 
only be equalled by their success in the sweet savoir of love; 
where woman's sparkling eye is the mirror of daring chi- 
valry, and her heart the guerdon of their noble deeds (cour 
tiers retire.) And now Chabannes that I have brushed 
away the flitting cloud, what tidings of my fair recluse ? 

Cnas. Despite of all exertions I have not been able to 
discover who she is: but I have found out that your love is 
réquited ; the old dragon who watches over the treasure is 
ours, and the conquest of the little cit may be considered 
certain. 

Fran. Verily thou deservest at least a principality, but 
we must take heed lest this vulgar amour reach the cars 
of the fair Diana; she might perhaps doubt the necessity 
that a king should be acquainted with every class of his 
subjects ; I'll now don my student’s garb ; and while I am 
preferring my lowly suit, remain thou near the house, with 
a few trusty archers, for although treason is abroad, by my 
faith I cannot remain at home when beauty and adventure 
shout “ on Valois.” (Exit, followed by Cuanannss, §c. 
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SCENE II. 
Street.— Dark. 
Enter TrrpouLet. 

Tris. It must be quickly done ; Chabamnes, that base 
sycophant of the roy al prefligate has been seen lurking about 
my dwelling! Blaneh—my own, my dearest child! muSt 
be forthwith removed from dayger ; | know not why, but 
the old man’s curse seemeth a fatal omen and shatters all my 
resolv 
has not his order heaped upon me! why then should this 
heart—rendered obdurate by ill-treatment—feel one single 
pang for the misery I inflict-am not I a vile outcast? 





I sorely wronged hin it is true, but what wrongs 


scarecly considered a human being, spurned by mankind 
from my very cradle—when I begged for alms to support 
‘ame, I was whipped as a vagr rant—when I 





my tottering fr 
asked for w ork, I was spurned and laughed at as an useless 
being ! thus, if'a germ of kindness ever lurked in this dis™ 
torted bosom, it was nipped and blasted by the damning 
chill of prejudice and pride —I was pointed at, and hooted 
by what I hate and execrate—that which the world calls 
beauty! beauty! faugh! a pretty man—a nice man—would 
eye me thro’ his glass, and exclaim—the monster!!! but, 
when I played the fool—the despicable bufoon—lo! ‘twas 
otherwise, I was courted and pampered ; I made man Jaugh, 
and perhaps for a moment it forgot its wretched self ; my 
jests, my gibes procured me the sustenance refused to honést 
industry ; the bee was trampled on—the wasp was courted ; 
and when I stung some crawling, yet prond creature, hun- 
dreds of his fellow insects enjoyed in roars of delight the 
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pangs he endured! Still this hideous form concealed a heart 
made to love~aye, and fondly too! oh my Blanch! my 
child! thou alone art all the world to me—and thy wretched 
father has brought a curse upon thy head. (E.vit.) 


SCENF III. 


Lo the left, a narrow obscure street: to the right Tripov- 
Lur’s garden and house, separated from the street by a see 
tion wall in which is practiced a small door.) 


inter TRIBOULET, rushing into the slreel. 


Tris. I am followed—tracked by bloodhound panders, no, 
they have turned into anotlfer street; why do I thus dread 
thé pavement echo of my own footsteps, why does my heart 
quail within my knarled ribs, and its tremulous current chill 
within my veins! alas! I have too long dared the voice of 
tardy and retributive conscience, I feel that I have been a 
“burthen upon this beautiful creation ; my ‘very child was 
formed to taunt my misery—still she shall be saved—my 
poor*Blanch—they cannot—they shall not tear thee from 
me; thy virgin prayers must arrest the winged thunderbolt 
of St. Vallier’s malediction, (opens door in wall and gocs into 
the garden.) Blanch! my child—my beloved Blanch (Enter 
Briancu from house, and rushes into his arms.) Bless thee! 
my own—ainy pride! my universe. 

Buancu. Dearest father! what aileth thee ; that sad look 
grieves my soul. _ 

Tru. Art thou happy sweet child in this dull retreat? 

Brancu. Can I be otherwise when blessed with your 
affection. 
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Trin. Oh yes, my child, I love thee dearly: 
thee down (she sits, he kneels al her feet) *twine that beauteous 
arm ayound my neck, oh how I delight to gaze upon those 


dearly —sit 


heavenly eyes-——Blanch—my own Blanch—dost thou know 
that even when mine are closed, I still behold the sweetness 
of thy enchanting looks! nay, oft have I wished that I were 
blind, that [ might have no‘ other sun but thee; thy heart 
beats quick my daughter—feel mine—it throbs for thee 
alone-—-thou art to me—child—country— friends—family— 
the world—my idol upon earth! . 

Buancu. Dearest father! it breaks my heart to see you 
weep thus, 
To 
sce me weep—its strings would burst my child, if thou wert 





Tris. (With concentrated anguish mingled with rage. 


doomed to see ine lawgh—say, cans't thou look upon this 
odious shape, and not despise me ? 

Buaxenm. Despise you—oh, my father! kindness and 
love like yours peed not the aid of outward forms. Dut 
prithee xelieve my constant uneasiness by clearing the dark, 
mystery that hangs about you ; enable your poor child to 
answer one ever recurring question—what are you ? 

Tris. Nothing. (ith bitterness.) 

Buancn. You lately brought me from my native moun- 
tains where I was happy, and now immure me in this 
dismal solitude. 

Tris. What! is it already irksome to thee? 

Buancu. No, my father, since such is your will; but 
merely tell me what Iam. a 

‘Tams. My daughter. Child cf the only being that ever felt 
a sentiment of kind compassion towards me ; ob, how I did 


love her!! She alone discovered that I possessed a heart, 








yo he all arannd. She knew that the fairest forms 
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oft disguise the blackest soul; that deadly nightshade and 
dire aconite bore flowrets sweet to look upon, while many 
an unheeded and unsightly weed treasured a panaceum 
for the troubled mind—and hers wes early such—when I~ 
yes I—the wretched thing that stands before thee, did save 
her inother’s life ; ‘passing a plank thrown over a stream, 





bearing in he arms your mother, then an infant, both felt 
in; the torrent swept them down its rapid course—when IT 
plunged in to rescue. [ swam—-yes Blanch, I swam! 1 
‘was not born a human beingvit scems,; since swimming was 
instinctive, a gift that nature solely grants to brutes! ; 

Buancn. Oh, my father! your bitterness curdles my 
blood. 

Tris. Then did your mother grow in strength and beauty 
near me; she leartied to lisp my name and love deformity ; 
T was not, in her eyes, an opaque mass of uscless flesh and 
blood ; she read my soul. The scoffs of the rabble excited 
her compassion and her friendship ; she checred me in my 

degradation, endeavouring to conceal her tearg! i 
spite of alk her efforts, she at times shed sume bitter d 
upon my wrongs, the choaked ones she restrained to bathe her 
heart. Oh, Blanch! she was beauteous—thou art her living 
image upon earth. 

Buancu. Continue, dearest father, What became of 








her? 

‘Turis. She was accidentally seen by a young nobleman’; 
headinired her. For me—aye, for me! shéPejected the fond 
entreaties of one of the most fascinating courtiers ; a base 
priest was the pander of thesniscreant ; thy virtuous mother 
scorned him and his employer; power prevailed, and she 
was condemned to the stake as a vile heretic, for her reli- 


vion was her love ! 
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Buiaxcn. Horrible! 

Tris. Yet such my Blanch may be thy fate, if in this 
pestilential city thy charms be discovered ; those gay and 
gallant cavaliers that women doat on, are gaudy serpents 
created to fascinate and destroy. - Tell me Blanch, come tell 
me truly—tell thy poor father, hast thou; since in this Paris, 
seen any of these handsome popinjays ? 

Brancn. I understand yousnot. = 

Trin. Hast thou been often abroad ? 

Buancu. Only to church—to our blessed lady’s shrine. 

Trin. Ha! of course with thy face veiled—a mantle 
thrown around thee. 

Brancu. Sometimes 

Tris. What! only sometimes!! And ame Perrette ever 
with thee? 

Buancu. Ever. 

Tris. "Lis well Blanch; to-morrow at day-break, we 
must depart. 

Buanou. (Anviously.) To-morrow, sir! + 
{ Yes--to-morrow—just now thew 





Tris. To-morrow, $ 





dids’t complain of this solitude (earnestly) has Paris then 
some secret charm for thee? * 

Brancun. (With hesilation.) No, sir; but—but this sud- 
den intimation. 

Trip. I sce (Aside bitterly.) The curse begins to work -— 
Dame Perrette. 

Damn. (Inside house.) Coming, sweet master—coming- 

Tuus. Confound thy flattering tongue. (Enfer Dane Por- 
RerrE from house.) Come hither, Dame Perrette ; closer— 
closer still—thou tremblest likea spaniel crouching for a me- 
rited castigation ; guilt sits upon thy wizened brow, beldame. 

Damu. May the blessed saints protect me!— guilty—of 
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what ?—true, I ate pork and lentils last Friday, for which 
Saint Genevieve forgive me. 

Tru. Is that the whole of thy offence ? 

Dame. Pardon me; I omitted confessing to father Luke # 
that Ichad skipped over a, few penitential aves and coveted 
gossip Magdcline’s tabby cat. : 

. Tris. UWark’ye, creeodile! chameleon! that coulds’t take 





any form savé that of beauty to serve thy purposes—did I- 
not confide to thee this precious treasure ? 

Dams. And have I not been true to my trust? 

Tris. Aye, in leading her to vespers and to matins, for. 
ought I know harridan. 

Dame. Matins—blessings on me! the sweet young lady, 
she sleeps twelve hours a day ; and all the matin bells in 
Christendom could not awaken her. 

Tris. And hast thou not allowed her to go out without 
hood, veil or mantle, to be gazed at by every pampered and 
perfumed ¢oxcomb. ¢ 

Dann. We have not so much as seen any thing in the 

‘suape of something we could swear was a man. 

Buancu. Indeed, dear father! you wrong Dame Per- 
rette ; she never loses sight of me for a moment. 

Turis. Well, well, my child, let every thing thou hast be 
packed up in haste ; two horses shall be in readiness to bear 
you to a sxfe asylum ; where gallant cavaliers never set their 
cloven fect ; look to it Perrette—fidelity—and—activity or, 
mark me! this steel shall seek acquaintance with thy wi- 
thered heart— Blanch, my beloved! farewell! (Embraces 
hér tenderly.) farewell, my child! (Trinouner crosses— 
Dame Perrerre opens door.) 

Tria. (Aside going off.) Oh, I feel as though it were my 
last adieu. (Jit, cautiously looking round when in the street.) 
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Dams. Here’s pretty usage for a respectable woman ! 
Marry, come up! his dagger shall get acquainted with my 
too tender heart (aside.) I fear it not, old Searamouch ! for 

‘*T shall sheath its point in gold. (clinking a purse.) I verily 
believe, my dear young lady, your good father’s uppet story 
is as badly furnished as our poor lodgings. 

Buancue. 1 know not what ails him of late ; but his sug- 
picions I fear render him miserable. 

Dane. Suspicions! of what! that you—young and hand- 
some fit to be at least a princess, or a duchess—should Jearn 
that you possessed a susceptible heart, that you did not wish 
to pine and moan in a dungeon, and that because no lady 
could possibly look kindly on the cross old gentleman, his fair 
daughter is not to bestow a smile on a good-looking fellow. 

Branen. If he did but know that this young and hand- 
some student who follows me to church,—coustantly lurks 
about the house— 

Dame. And where’s the harm pray ? Has he not the same 

right as we to kneel at our blessed lady’s ‘shrine? 

Braxen. Truc; but while he tells his beads, hidden bé™" 
hind a pillar, his eyes are ever fixed on me. 

Dam. To be sure, thy pretty smile would make a saint 
of the most roistering sinner. 

Braxci. My good Perrette, don’t flatter. 

Damx. Flatter! the king himself would doff his crown 
for one single rosy smile of thine. 

Brancu. And tell me truly, Goody, dost positively think 
the youth loves me ? 

Dame. Think it! swear it by the bones of every saint in 
the calendar. (-tside.) This must be the hour—ab, sweet 
child ! I once loved — was dearly loved in turn—old as I 
now am—I'll tell thee all about it in this bower. (They exter 
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a bower and are seen in curnest conversation. Enter into the 
street, Francis I. dressed asa student — CHABANNES wrapped 
tna mantle and archers alse cloaked.) 

Cuan. This is the house my liege; the mysterious visitor 
has just passed us without recognizing your majesty. : 

Fran. ’Tis well good Chabannes, fix the ladder.and re- 
main within my cail, for these are fearful tines when even 
lovers must b@ cautious. (aside.) I know not why, but for the 
first time in all my adventurous life do I experience reluct- 
ance in pursuit and, dread of its results; that old man’s 
prophecy !—come, come Valois, banish apprehension and be 
thyself again. 

Cuan. The ladder is fixed my liege and success attend 





. Remember—within call—(He goes over the wall, 
Dame Perrerve sees him and leads Buancu lo the front.) 
Cuas. And you, my good archers, pace around every 
purlieu, avd in the King’s name, stop the progress of all 
curious intruders, (Evil with archers. Dams Prernerre 
“and Braxcu come to the front, while Francis glides in be- 
hind them, after having made a signto PeRReT re.) 
Dame. And so you often think of this young gallant? 
Buanca. Eyer good Perrette! Even in my slumbers, 
busy fancy pourtrays him, as when I first beheld him at our 
Lady’s church, enveloped in his mantle, and half cancealed 
behind a massive pillar, fixing his ardent eyes on me. 
Dang. Yes, dear young lady; they are ardent, but yet 
soft and sweet, just like those of my poor departed Jeanty, 
(Peace be with him,) whose eyes were ever sparkling with 
love or liquor—do you know I am certain that this unknown 
student of yours is some nobleman in disguise. 
Buancu. Prithee, say not so—oh, no, no! A youth of 


+ 
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high degree could not thus follow and admire a poor thitg 
like me, without Rise motives ; tell me Perrette, on the con- 
trary, that he is of my own station in life—what he appears 
to be, a poor and humble student. 
‘Damn. (Who has looked béek to the king, who throws her a 
purse.) Vell, so be it—so be it. Yet his features betray a 
distingut shed rank ; nay, be not uneasy about ig, silly child’; 





love knows not birth, and many an humble damsel, much 
less beauteous than you-—verily dairy maids and shepherd- 
esses, have oft exchanged their chapletoof wild flowers for a 
royal crown or a ducal coronet ; at any rate, if your timid 
suit PDE not a noble—every look and action shew the gen- 
“tleman—(she looks al the purse )—but it’s no use thinking of 
him; at day-break your father takes you away— Heaven 
and our Lady of Bologne knows where. (Bianen sighs 
heavily.) Ueigho! ~ : 

Fran. Take her away at daybreak? By my crown this 
shall not be, > ( Aside.) 

Dame. What can induce your father, sweet lady, thus tg, 
bear you away at a moment's notice ?. There is something 
strangely mysterious in all this; do you know all the neigh- 
bours are talking about him ; some say he is the wandering 
Jew: others, the old m:n of the mountains ; Master Froth, 
the barber, swears he’s a dabbler in the black art; and gos- 
sip Ferret insists that he’s in compact with the old gentle- 
inan—thanks to my blessed saints, Ihave not a spark of 
curiosity about me ; yet have I listencd at doors and peeped 
through key-holes, and followed and watched him: and 
once I even got under a bed—a situation most uncomfortable 
in my mind—yet have I never been able to discover who or 
what he is. Why is it then that because he is— 

Reawca. (Senercly.) Mv father, Dame Perrette. 
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‘Daur. I was only going to say—because he is not what 
a body might call handsome by no meang-he should wish 
to deprive a beautiful young lady like you of a great bles- 
sing, or, a very necessary evil—a husband. 

Brancu. His will, Perrettesmust Be my law. 

Damn. Surely! But it’s a sad pity that his wil] Has not a 
better way ; grhen I was young, alack-a-day, I took care 
that both should suit my fancy ; now, suppose this hand- 
some student declared to you his love; swore he lived only 
for you ; would throw himselt off a house top if you frown’d 
on him ; and fight the great Mogul for a smile—what woiild 
you do? 

Branen, Obey my father. Without any reason apparent 
to me he is miserable enough—what would be his sad fate 
were I to give him cause of sorrow! He tells me the world 
scorns him—his child’s embrace is then his only refuge ; he 
says he abhors mankind ; then is ‘it my duty to convince 
pim by my affection, that there does exist a being who wishes 
to reconcile him to his dark destinies. 

=e Dame. You are right, lady—quite right—yet I cannot 
but pity the poor youth ; to love you so fondly,“ and lose 
you for ever. 

Buancu. For ever !—nay, good Perrette. 

Damr. Well, since you cannot love him ; it is better that 
you should part to meet no more. 

Buiancu. (Affected.) E do not love him! alas, Perrette! 
I fear he is any thing but indifferent to my sad heart.— 
(Francis rushes forward to throw himself at Buanxcn’s 
Seel—she shrieks.) 

Fran. Hush! gentle lady, be not alarmed in beholding 
at your feet the happiest of men. 

Briancn. Rise, sir, I beseech you « in merev’s pame. what 
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Fran. The most fervent love that ever fired a mortal 

bosom ; it was butiust now that unexpected bliss succeeded 
dark despair, when I heard those lipszpronounce that my 
fond suit was welcome. 
" Branen. Whoever ‘you af sir, do not abuse this-weak- 
ness of a silly girl ; you are, I hope, a man of honour, and 
not one of those gay and deceitful courtiers my father abhors, 
who pride in our sorrow and glory in our tears; Lama 
stranger to the world, sir, yet methinks your language is not 
that of the poor student whose garb you wear. ¥ 

Fray. Yet a poor and humble scholar am I—I long and 
vainl¥ s@ught for wisdom in musty books and in dark 
“studies, but now a heavenly beam has illumined my soul, 
and I geek for real bliss in the sweet lore of love. 

Buancu. (Iith timidity.) And—what may be your name ? 

Fran, Francis. 

Brancu. Your family’s? 

Fray. Beapregard. 

Buancu. Then Francis Beauregard—thus do I reply to’ 
your fond expressions, which, since you have unwarrantably 
listened fo my idle talk, I should fain hope would prove 
sincere —I permit you to address my father on thé subject. 

Fran. Who is the happy man, thrice blessed. with such 
achild? ee 

Briancu. A mystery dark and unaccountable hangs 
around us, be it your business to draw aside the veil and 
ascertain who and what I am, and if then, sir, your senti- 
ments remain unchanged, and my poor father grant his 
consent, what can I add ?—alas! I yield to fate that caused 
us to meet, in the hope that there may be faith in man ; 
until then, sir, permit me to preserve the privacy enjoin’d 
me. (Evxit into the house.) 
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these obscure and humble abodes I mcet more pure and 
endearing virtue than in my Louvre halls. 

Damus (ho had withdrawn up the stage, Comes down 
Well, good sir, I told you how ’twould be, you have won. ; 





the day 

Fran. Aye, and feel it a prouder victory than any Ihave 
ever gained. 

Dawe, Gained a victory! mercy on me! my mind mis- 
gives me. Sir, who and what are you? 

Fray. You hold my portrait in your hand. 

Dame. (looks at a coin.) Oh! I thought as much ; I knew 
there was nobility in your looks, oh, my most gracious 
and magnificent sovercign! I hope my freedom—only to 
think it, I've been talking to a king! Oh, my lord f please 
your illustrious majesty, the girl adores you ; is ready to 
fall into fits for your omnipotent royalty, hysterics and 
quandaries. Oh, by the gridiron that roasted St, Laurence! 

_I should never, never—oh, bless your glorious majesty ! 
“Bran. Tush old woman! 

Dame. (Aside.) Old woman! now that’s unkind even 
from royalty. 

Fran. Who is that girl’s father ? 





Dame. An anonymous madman, pleasé your transcendent 
majesty. Moreover as ugly a sinver as your eyes ever be- 
held in @ weck’s walk ; and I must also inform your majesty 
he’s as obstinate as any buck or bear in your mujesty’s 
demesnes. Lord love your royal head, he’d kick a donkey 
to make him bray mea culpa, that’s what he would; and at 
cock-crow to-morrow morning, great potentate, he intends 
to carry off this little innocent of his—that is, when I say 
of his, it’s a way of speaking ; for as I said just now, your 





immortal majesty never beheld such a fright; and though 
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majesty’s presence) that he ygust have found her, as they 
say, under a gooseberry bush, for she has always been a 
thorn in his-side, poor man! 

Fran. Well, well, I shall endeavour to save her from 
perdition. 

Damn. Bless your royal head—your majesty’s just the one 
to do it. : 

Fray. What's your naine? 

Dams. Perrette, at your imperial order and command. 

Fran. This night I bear thy charge to the palace, and 
shall endeavour to secure her a happier fate—open that door 
(points to the door in wall, which Pererre opens). 

Damn. Oh! what would become of poor silly girls with- 
out protection ! 

Fran. (Whisiles.) 

Enter Crapaxnes and ARCHERS. 

Cua. This damsel’s father, who, it seems, is little better 
than 2 madman, purposes bearing her away by dawn of 
day ; pethaps beyond our dominions. This abduction (alt 
though parental, we must prevent) ; let her therefore te 
carried to the Louvre. Dame Perette, go thou and prepare 
her for an interview with her sovereign ; but speak not to 
her of Francis Rgeuregard. Let her not think him capable 
of un uncourteous act to an unprotected damsel—let her still 
fancy me the poor student she first saw and loved ; happier 
in the intricacies of crabbed lore than in the labyrinth of 
royal councils. When her father returns and misses her, tell 
him—— 

Dane. What ? 
- Fran. Tell him, his daughter's at the Louvre, (Exit 


through door in wail.) 
Dame. That would be a nicer composing draught to the 
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poor silly man than ever your majesty’s apothecary could 
compound—but woe betide me when he comes home! I 
must follow or I’m undone. (To Cuapannes.) Perhaps, my 
lord, since his majesty takes the mistress under his sacred 
protection, your worship would be bountiful enough to 
compassionate the poor maid who has a mighty wish to see 
the Louvre too. (Exit into the house with CuaBannes.) 
ba o 


END OF ACT Il. 


ACT IIL.—SCENE I. 


Asmall Chamber in the Louvre—through the centre Door two 


Sentries are seen pacing in the Vestibule. 
Brancw discovered at a Table in deep thought. 


Buancn. What can this mean? summoned before the 
king, who has not yet appeared, and confined to this room 
a close prisoner. Oh! my poor father! if he knew that I 
was in the power of the King how wretched would he 
be. Oft has he told me with bitterness depicted on his 
brow — ‘Ah, Blanch! if Francis beheld thee for an 
instant, thou art lost for ever!” Yet why should I fear 
him? he is, they say, a noble and generous prince, aid 
surely could not sue for a heart that never, never can be 
his. —But some one approaches ; as I live ’tis Francis Beaure- 
gard. What cart bring him here ? 

(Enter Francis, mrapped up in a mantle.) 
Oh, master Beauregard, if you are aught in this place, come 
to my relief: well I knew your humble garb concealed 
some higher person than a simple student. Alas! you have 
deceived me. : 

Fran. No, gentle Blanch, I sincerely feel the sentiments 
I expressed ; if 1 appeared what I am not, it was to discover 
whether my love really met with a fond return. 





Buaxcn. Then in pity tell me who you are, 
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Fran. Ever your faithful Francis: but not Pcauregard. 
Francis of Valois,—your sov ereign, yet your slave. (Zhrows 
off his cloak,) 

Brancn. Ieavens! what do I hear! Oh, then in mercy, 
let me snpplicate your majesty to restore me to my w retched 
father. The whole night have I thought on nought but his 
anguish, when on his return he found his daughter fled, his 
hearth deserted ! 

Fran, Your father, dear maid, will soon forgive you, 
when he learns my ardent love. 

Branca. Never, sire; you little know the firmness of bis 
stern resolves. 

Fran. But when I raise you to the highest dignity in the 
kingdom— ? 

Buancn. The more elevated my station, my liege, the 
more conspicuous will he deem my disgrace. 

“Bran. Blaxch, if the sincerest love, my vows of everlast- 
ing faith can make you huppy. 
Branen. They weve already pledged, my i d, to your 

royal consort. 

Fray. That was a union of state policy and cold specu- 
lation ; whilst ours shall be the ties of mutual attachment, . 
since I have discovered that I am not indifferent to your 





heart. 

Brancu, Francis Beauregard, my liege, I might have 
loved with honour; the addresses of Francis, King of 
France, could only be received with disgrace. Once more, 
my lord, in pity,Jet me return to ny disconsolate father. 

Fray. What!"'to be borne by his expricious will beyond 
wy dominions ;—torn from me for ever? Nay, Blanch, 





frown not thus on one on whom so very lately you kindly 
smiled, and for no other reason than my being born a 
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prince. Stay in this court ;—become its pride—its orna- 

ment—and let me Javish on you and your's, those favours 

that my power confers at will. 
Brancw. My liege, you have a son 





Fran. I have. 

Buancu. You love hin, sire? 

Fran. Beyond expression ! What then ? 

Buancu. (IVith calmness, yet determination.» And I; sire, 
have a father. ta 

Fuan. (Aside.) That powerful reply has frozen the hot 
tide of my mantling blood. . 

Branxcn. Your majesty would rather see that son, the 
generous Dauphin, brought home a corpse upon an une 
stained shield, than returning to your court.with a tarnished 
escutcheon. : 

Fran. Gencrous girl! 

Buancu. Suflice it—you have known the simple Blanch 
will ever bear in fond remembrance the student Francis 
Beauregard but let her also respect the virtues of Francis 1; 
if you wish to bestow your royal bounty on me, perpit 
me to enter some holy nunnery, where, in its solenn clois- 
ters, I shall never think on one I fondly believed my equal 
without prefering a fervent prayer for the prosperity and 
glory of my king. 

Fran. Noble damsel! Thy will shall ever be my law: 
thou art free to depart, in virtue as in peace; but first 
inform me who is your father, who thus graces his humble 
station by such lofty ideas of honour ? 


Brancn. I can only repeat what I have already statcd~to- 


your majesty: I know not his condition; I was reared in 
the mountains of Jura from my infancy; and there, most 


probably, should J have still remained, had not our Suzerran 
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Jord, when hunting near my cottage, seen me and resolved 
to-bear to me to his castle. A worthy priest informed me 
ot his base designs, and I fled tera neighbouring convent for 
protection ; thence I was brought to the obscure dwelling 
near this palace, which your majesty honoured with your: 
presence. More I know not, save that, from some: secret 
motive, my father seems at war with all mankind, and 
. thinks the wkole universe as hostile to him as he feels deep 

aversion to all that bears a human form. 

Fran. Ha! Whatathought! (4side.) Tell me, Bianeh, 
is he not deformed ? * 

Buaycu. The world, my liege, might say he is. (With 
hesitation.), 

Fray. What is his usual dress ? 

Brancu. When he” comes near me, he ever carefully 


ey 


couceals it, . 

Fran. But have you not observed some difference in his 
apparel from other men ? 

Brancn. Yes, sire, I have remarked that his hose and 
doublet are of a party-colour ; and once I found him con- 
cealing a cap and bells, such as, I have heard, mummers 
and Jesters wear. 

Fran. (Aside.) It must be my poor Triboulet! And J, 
for whose pleasure he has mortgaged his very soul, was 
going to rob hiin of all that Providence had left him !— 
Blanch, thy father I well know: no longer shall he fill the 
irksome station, near our person, that he now holds: hence- 
forth he shall be free and independent. Accept, dear maid, 
this purse—a’ duder earnest of my future intentions ; and 
also take this chain—suspend j it round thy father’s neck, and 
bid him attend upon me early on the morrow. Farewell— 
farewsll, sweet girl! I proudly feel that all my triumphs 
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pure pleasure it now enjoys. In waiting there— 





(Enter Caasar 





Nes dud OFFICERS.) 
Let this gentle lady be conducted to her home hard by 

the palace; let every token of respect be shewn her ; 
nay, I would my very sentinels presented their pertuisans 
at her approach, for virtue such as her's is now so rare in 
courts, that guards should turn out and satite when she 
appears. (Buanca hisses hands; the King embraces her 
affectionately, and she departs with a lingering look behind her, 
followed by Orvtcers.) 

Fran. What think’st thou Chabannes, of that yoing 
person ? a “ 

Cras. I’m amazed, my liege, to see her thus depart. 

Fran, What ! amazed to see thy sovereign virtuous, and 
able to control unruly passions ? 

Cuas. Not so, my lord ; but methinks many a less beau- 
teous fair has found favour in your majesty’s eyes. 

Fran. But wouldst thou believe that angelic creature 
calls Triboulet her father. 

Cuan. Triboulet!!! 

Fray. Even so; the poor rogue deserved this mercy at 
my hands ; for see—(shews a paper)—how actively the fel- 
Jow ministers to our pleasure; he hes obtained for me this 
very night an interview with the far-fumed La Ferroniére, 
at the inn hard by the Tower of Nesles. 

Cras. What, my lord! the imn of the ferry ? 

Fran. The same; there do I mect her in the disguise of 
a trainband captain, when the clock strikes’ten. ae 

Cuas. Then go not unattended my liege ; the place is a 
noted resort of bandits and base Bohemians ; nay, it is said 
that dark deeds of blood have been perpetrated in its in- + 
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Fran. I fear neither bandits nor dark gipseys ; my steel 
corslet and this trusty sword, shall set thei at defiance. 
Moreover, Chabannes, I shall feel greater delight in having 
respected the simple damsel thou hast seen depart, when I 
behold a lady of our court, of high degree, meeting me in 
the cut-throat place you dread. 

Cuan. At any rate, sire, permit me to be in its vicinity, 
with a trustybuard. 

Fran. That I allow; but stir not on thy life, until thou 
hearest our given signal. (Eacunt.} 





SCENE II. 


An humble room in Trreounr’s lodging.—A large manile, 
“and Trisocirs’s hat‘ on table—Table, two chairs, and 
lamp ou table, lighted, 
Trisoucer discovered in deep thought. 

Trin. Old man, thy curse is thriving! Thou hast not 
strvck the seed of malediction in an unyielding soil; the 
young shoot is blasted—the parent tree scathed and leafless ! 
Tam now a withered trunk, standing alone in the desert.— 
Oh, my poor Blanch !- why did I not strangle thee when 
the old toothless, grinning crone came to announce to me, 
Thad a lovely daughter! Why wert thou not born as hideous 
as the wretch to whom thou owest thy miserable existence ? 
Thy purity had singled thee in my eyes from the base herd 
of mankind; thy cclestial form seemed not created for 
earthly pollution; but now, alas! how fallen! thou art new a 
woman! False as the hell whence thy seducer sprung ! base 
Alas! 
base as myself! Yet there are some who will think the poor 





as the sycophants who crouch around his throne! 
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fool honoured—forsooth, his daughter will be a duchess !—~ 
the father provided for !—aye, provided for—(with a despe- 
rate laugh.)—Ha! ha! ha !—provided for!! A kingly and 
kind expression, that meaneth in court language—ted upon 
infamy !--glutted on the catrion remains of his disho- 
noured child! Thank heaven! no noble and ambitious, 
blood flows in these distorted limbs; I am a poor, vulgar 
caitif; yet the spurned cur wonld Father Serish in the 
gnawing pangs of hunger, than have his heirs boast proudly 
of their barred armorials, and ‘nsolently sport the badge of 
regal infamy! Not all the guards that watch thy Louvre’s 
halls, shall save thee, Francis, from thy fool’s revenge! My 
heart is now bursting’! bursting |—but the volcano of its 
explosion shall pour a burning lava on the tyrant’s soul. 

My plang are laid~well laid: he has cast his fascinating 
eyes upon the lovely La Feronnitre—ah, as beauteous as 
was once my daughter! I have promised him an interview 
with his intended victim ; but instead of a luxurious couch, 
he shall find his grave !—instead of beauty’s chisclled arms, 
the fangs of death shall fold him in their grasp! If dis€o- 
vered, joy shall rock my soul, when, as a base regicide, four 





active horses shall tear my limbs asun s—my expiring voice 
shall urge their speed, until at last its f.ltering sounds shall 
proudly lisp, “ I die content ! I’ve killed the king!” (Noise 
al the dour.) Who comes there ? 
Futer Brancu, she attempts to rush into her father's arms, 
but he repels her with horror. 

Tum. Approach me not, lest this steel carve out the ruf- 
fian’s image from thy heart. ~ 

Brancu. (Supplicating.) Oh, my father ! 

Trig. Let me not hear thy voice, 

Brancu. In pity hear me! 
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Tris. What canst thou have to say? {Gaze on yon 
mirror ; there contemplate thy brow ; once thy hands were 
wont (like those of thy poor mother’s), to put aside those 
auburn locks to show thy innocence ;—but now, cover it! 
veil it for ever! for infamy is written in fiery characters on 
that once pure tablet of thy spotless virtue. 

Brancu. Heaven knows sir, I am imocent ? 

Trin. Innécent!—and an inmate of a palace for one 
entire night? 

Brancu. Father, you wrong me, as much as you are un- 
just to our gracious sovereign. 

Tris. Gracious!! Ha! ha! hat ha! yes, I see—that 
golden chain around thy neck is ne doubt a token of his 
gracious condescension ! 

Buancu. It was for you my father he’gave it me. 

Tris. For me! for me! a golden chain! Fiends of 
hell—Hark’ye, girl! dost thou dare add mockery to thy 
depravity ? ie 

Brancu. In mercy’s name, sir, hear me ; hear me calmly, 
er€ the torrent of your wrath hurls us all ‘headlong into a 
gulph of misery. 

Tain. Girl! can I be more miserable than I am? 

Buanen. Sir! I swear by my mother’s memory— 

Trip, Thy mother! name her not ; call not on her sacred 
shades, lest they rise embodied and scourge thee with scor- 
pion whips into dark regions, where thou never can’st be- 
hold her sainted spirit. 

Buancu. Kill me, sir, if such be your will, but in my 
dying moments I will declare, in the presence of heaven, the 
king is as guiltless as your unhappy child! 

Tri. Guiltless! guiltless! have I not eyes? did I not 
see the ruffian, Chabannes, leading thee to the Louvre? 
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alas, I rashed after thee as quickly as these rebellious limbs 
could bear me—but I came too late—the palace gates were 
closed—in vain I raved and uttered frantic cries for my 
child, that would have raised the dead—the sentinels drove’ 
me away like an unwelcome cur, whose barks and yells dis- 
turbed their masters rest and pleasures. Francis, guiltless ! 
No, if all the royal skeletons of his ancestors rage from their 
proud sepulchres to affirm it! I'd drive back their moul- 
dering bones to the hell that pour'd them forth, and tell 
them they basely lied (perceiving the purse hanging at her 
girdle)—Ha! and that purse at thy girdle, studded with the 
royal arms. Ia! ha, ha, ha! that is doubtless another 
badge of thy purity and his innocence. (Furiously snatching 
it from her.)—Give it me this instant! Ha! gold—gold! 
It was all that I wanted (wth composure looking at and 
counting the money.)—Blanch, all is well—all will be well! 
See! I breathe treely—-I am no longer agitated ; a moun- 
tain has beenyemoved from my bosom, Blanch. 

Biancw. Dearest father ! 2 

Tris. Blanch—this night—aye—in an hour—we must 
depart. 

Brancr. I am ready to follow you to the world’s end. \., 

Trin. We must depart—quit the country; two horses 
shall be in readiness ; haste, put thee on the man’s attire in 
which I brought thee here—dos’t thou hear me? put it on— 
to-night—to-night—we must depart! (4 gentle tap at the 
door,)—TIa ! ’tis he—haste into thy room: haste, I say; on 
with thy disguise ; I say once more away, girl—away ! 

Buaneu. (Entering her room.) May heaven protect me! 

Enter Mrvetor. 
(During the following scene BLancn is discovered at the door 
listening with horror.) 
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Mex. Aye, it needed caution to steal to thy nest ; those 
hell hounds of the Provost were tracking me , it is time to 
tramp, or J shall dangle like an acorn. 


% Tris. Good Melchior! kind Melchior! in a few moments 


he will be at thy house. 

Mex. Who? 

Tris. hg train-band captain of whom I told thee; the 
misereant who debauched my child; an outlawed ruflian— 
not satistied with one vicgm, he shortly expects another 
triumph at the ferry-inn, ‘Rept by thy sister: there does he 
purpose to spend the night in revelry ; there, Melchior, let 
him sleep for ever! 

Meu. Hark’ye, Master Triboulet, I have no objection to 
the job ; it is my trade, and every industrious man must eke 
gut a living ; but I like not dealing with these men-at-arms, 

Ture. [ knew it, and have provided:for all; here, take 
this phial, a few drops in his goblet, and were he a Goliath, 
in a few seconds he becomes an easy prey. Blunt not thy 
dagger on the corslet that he wears ; ’tis proof against thy 
steel ; but strike there (pointing to his throat)—just there, 
kind Melchior, let out the vital puddle of the knave. 

Mit. Dost thou want to teach me my eraft, gossip Tri- 
boulet? And prithec, dos’t think that for thy poor paltry 
hundred crowns, I'll add to my chances of the tree ? 

Tris. (Sheming the purse and chain.) See here—see here 
~and here! This bursting purse of gold, just fresh from 
the royal mint, it shall be thine, so shall this massive chain ; 
all these, and this passport, a sure safeguard, to bear thee 
out of the kingdom, with which thou cans’t pass unheeded 
through all his majesty’s armies; all shall be thine when 
thou deliverest me the caitiff’s carcass. Here is a mantle, 
let it become his winding sheet; I shall watch at thy door, 
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bring me my prey, good Melchior, and all this treasure’s 
thine: when the blow is struck, just whistle; thus, then 
will I receive my victim, and bless thy avenging hand 
for ever ! # 

Meu. Well, a bargain ; my sister expects me. I told her 
Thad a job on hand this night, but her silly scruples 





Tris. May be silenced by a few drops of that precious 
liquor ; but haste thee to the ferry, he is, perhaps, there al- 
ready ; borne on the wings of, .profligacy, the fellow cleaves 
the very air, haste thee to the fetry ; and mark me, spare him 
not, he did not spare me! and let thy dagger pierce his throat 
as keenly as he has smitten this tortured heart. (Eaeunt.) 

Buancn (comes forward.) Horror has curdled every drop 
of my blood. Just heaven! what a project. Oh, Francis ! 
(fox it can be no other victim,) Francis Beauregard! my 
king ! my friend, thus to, be basely slaughtered! No, no, 
it shall not be; in the man’s attire my father ordered 
me to put on, will I fly to the ferry, seek admittance, and 
warn him of his danger. May heaven grant me strength.— 
(Eevit.) 


SCENE ITI. 


The Innat the Ferry — Table with lump, jugs, flagons, chairs. 
—~A staircase leading to a subterranean passage-— Thunder- 
storm, ¢ 


Zexwina. (discovered.) This storm in the dark heavens pag- po 
tends no good on earth ; but what need we poor persecuted 
Bohemians care for the turmoils that perplex the world, since 
we are condemned never to taste its sweets, except by cunning 





industry. (Thunder.) Merey o° me! what a night for a 
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lover to stir abroad ! but more fit for the bloody work which 
I fear will be perpetrated here ere long. My outlawed 
brother tells me he has a sad task to perform this night, 
which will enable him to escape from the fangs of justice ; 
he then quits the country, and I shall follow, for I’m sick at 
heart with all I witness here. (Knock at the door.) Some one 
knocks—no doubt it is the ill-fated lover drawn into the 
toils. Who ‘comes there ? 
Fran. (without.) A trie 
Zurn. The word? - 
Fran. Bohemia. 
Zen. Tis well; enter good traveller.—(Enter Francis, 








wrapped in a cloak, under which a steel corslet, and the dress 
of « roving Captain.) 

,Zer. Dear me! whata pity! such a handsome man. he 
weather is wet and bleak, good sir ; throw off your cloak and 
draw near the fire. 

Fran. (clusping her waist.) The fire, my pretty wench ; 
dost think a bold freebooter like me can ever feel the nipping 
ofa cold wind when near so blooming and fair a maid? 
Were I stretched upon alpine snows, one kiss from those 
ambrosial lips would thaw my frozen blood like sun-beams 
of Araby. (Kisses her.) And by the mass! its perfumes 
hang upon thy breath. 

Zer. Come Captain, that’s what all you gay cozeners tell 
every simple damsel and truant dame; so prithee reserve 
your kisses for the lady you expect. * 

Fran. Sothen you know my secret. What is your name, 
lovely ? 

Zen. Zerlina, sir, at your service. 

Fran. Then I'll tell thee Zerlina, the lady I expect is noble 
born ; and her condescension in thus loving a needy soldier 
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of fortune, flatters my vanity, while it fills my purse ; but on 
my hilt, sweet gipsey, if thou would’st accept her gold, and 
give me in return a few kind looks frem those dark gazelle 
eyes, I should feel prouder than in a noble adventure. 

Zer. ( Aside.) And this man doomed to die—na y—nay— 
it never shall be. 

Fran. There, take this gold cross as an cernest of my 
truth ; and when we part to-morrow, thou shalt find the 
wood-ranger worth a fond retiivh: 

Zen. You are modest. 

Fran. Come, lovely Bohemian, thou hast no doubt good 
skill in palmistry, like all thy boon, but vagrant companions 
~thus let me cross thy hand to learn my fate, but I see a 
lute—art thou also a sweet songtress Zerlina ? 

Zen. Sometimes, sir, I venture on a foreign strain. % 

“Fran. Then let ine hear thee {as she fetches the lute.) 
By my patron! she is charming—oh princes! how much we 
loose by not.being oftener with our subjects, come little 








syren, (sits.) oe 
Zer. (Aside, and tuning the instrument.) Ob may I suc- 
ceed in warning him of his danger ; I shall sing you a little 
ballad, sir, on a true story. 
Fran. Of course—how once upon a time—go on— 


SONG, Zeruina.—( Wade.) 


Good traveller do not pass my gate 
Said a warder to 2 knight, 

The rain falls fast; the hour is late 
So from thy horse alight. 


Gra’ merey ! sir, the traveller said, 
Td fain accept thy cheer ; 

But I've been warped by gipsy maid, 
That death and danger’s near. 
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‘Thefore gra’mercy ! friend, once more 
T must my road pursue ; 

Yor lightning flash and thunder roar, 
Are safer far than you. 


And well T ween "twas for the knight, 
Ife met that gipsey maid ; 
Kise had his corpse: ~a dismal sight 





re n gory grave been laid, e 

Fras. Who had listened with increased curiosity and 
agitation. (aside.) Ha! thete is some mystery in this gipsey’s 
song-- could there be treachery abroad—come Francis ! 
Francis! shame upon thee—that is an interesting ditty 
Zerlina—here’s my palm —what see’st thou in my destinies? 

Zen. In this hand I behold treachery and danger. 

Fran. And how to avoid it? 

- Zur. Relying implicitly on a dark woman who watches 
over you. 

Fran. (uxeasily.) What—no other means of setting 
peril at defiance. at 

Aer, None, (noise without.) hush! in the name of merey! 

Fran. Confusion ! I’m betrayed—I'll call my guard. 

Enter Mevcuior, Zerpo, and Rovoipx. 

Fran. It is too late, we wust prepare for the worst, (sits 
down near lhe fire.) 

Mux. So, thou hast gallant company good sister. 

Zen. Yes, Melchior—a benighted captain has asked a 
night’s asylum: but in truth to await the arrival of the 
dansel of his heart. 

Meu. ’Tis well; L suppose by your morion and corslet 


good soldier, thou art leader of one of those wary bands 





called the flayers ; welcome to this humble abode—it seemeth 
poor, but it is safe, here you need not apprehend surprise— 





suards themselves could not discover the 





aye—the kir 
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of Bohemy ; HolJo! Zerlina—a flagon and glasses—a fresh 
tap for our brave guest and my jolly companions—sit down 
my boys—come captain, a bumper—here’s confusion to the 
law. (hey drink, repeating the toast,) and now Zeppo 2- 
song—a song. 

SONG, Zervo. ( Nathan.) 


Drink, drink, and a fig for all sorrow, 
We'll frighten blue devils away 5 


Who cares if we all hang to-morrow, 
Provided we're SoyBldh.day.” 
Chorus. 
Then push round the cup and be merry, 
Brave boys on}y, once we can die 5 
And ‘tis time when we step in death's ferry 
Lo bid our bright flagons good bye. 
Mex. Now noble captain! here’s a health to the knight’s 
of the sword. ; 
Zup. (Examining the hilt of Faygncis’ sword.) A trusty 
and true Toledo, no doubt. - 
Fran. Aye: and has cleared its way at Marignan. 
(While Francis is thus engaged, MELCHIOR pours the contents 
of the phial into his cup.) 
(4 watch outside.) Who comes there. 
(A woice without.) France and Valois. 
(The watch.) Puss France and Valois—all’s well. (Mux. 
Zero, &e. start up to the door, ZERLINA whispers FRANCIS.) 
Zur. Away with that beverage ; pretend to drink it, and 
then to sleep. 
Zuv. Tis nothing but the grand Provost’s round. 
Meu. High dangling to him in his own orchard (ura 
and sees Francis pretending to be emptying his cup.) So 
my thirsty soul thou hast thrown off thy drink already— 


thou art fit to be one of us; now honest, skip the ladder my 
ra ; ee 


i ig 





eae Yee ee 
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‘The king by his archers surrounded, 
Can't keep the grim fue from his hall ; 

When once his shrill trumpet has sounded 
The boldest must answer the call. 


(The hing’ gradually appears lo sleép—Mutcuror, &c. 
rise cautiously, anxiely of ZERLINA.) 


Mun. He's snug my boys. 

Zepro. Prudence ! prudence, gentlemen! Trust not to 
appearances ; I like not that long spit of his. 

Muu. Coward! Now for it. 

Zen. (Iolding him.) Brother, in mercy's name, spare the 
ill-fated man ! 

Alun, Yes--and to-morrow the provost will set us all 
dancing a jig to the tune of our clinking chains ; 500 gold 

- crowns, my lads for this job ; so to the vault. (He touches 
« spring aud the king’s chgir, sinks through a trap.) 

Zen. Have you not one spark of compassion ? 

Zyrro. Yes: for ourselves, Miss Charity. * 

Zen. And you, good Zeppo,-you who often said you 
loved me—grant me but this request. 

Zupro. Sweet miss Zerlina, I’m in the minority. (De- 
seends stairs x. trap.) 

Zen. Then there is no mercy in mankind. 

Mev. No more than in your sex ; if we plunge our dag- 
gers in a heart for lucre, you break it for your amusement, 
so away, silly wench—no more! On my lads — 

Zen. Ruffian! Twill rouse him, and ina good cause he'll 

ve Ayrave your cowardly daggers. 

Men. Thy words are wind; thunder could not awaken 
him. (Casts her off and descends trap.) 

Zer. Mercy! merey ! (Descends Trap after them.—Scene 
clu. 





Ge 
or 
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SCENE IV. 
The Ferry.—Ferry Inn, Tower of Nesles. 


Thunder, lightnin, 


in man’s atlire, pushes to the bank.—they get out, 





A boat with Ferryman, and Buancu 


Fer. A good night to you, young master, ‘and our Lady 
guard you ; keep a sharp lookout, for many a curious chap 
has paid dearly for a peep in this quarter ; the youngster 
must be either mad or in love. (Re-enters his boal after re- 
ceiving his passage-moncy, and pushes off: ) 

Buancn. Yes; this must be the house: may heaven 
grant me fortitude to perform the task it has imposed upon 
me; it is in the cause of truth and honour, and in saving | 
the life of my sovereign, do I not also rescue my ill-fated 
father from an ignominious death? On Blanch, and fear 
not! (Knocks at door.) Alt is silent. (Listening at the 
door.) No? I hear voices—they are in loud debate; a fe- 
male is amongst them ; oh! if she possesses the heart oT a 
woman, if she be mother—daughter—sister—she must 
assist me, (Knocks again loudly.) 

Zen. (IFithin.) Who’s there? 

Brancu. A benighted traveller, too late for the ferry, 
who entreats a night’s shelter from the storm. (The door 
opens.) Our Lady and my good saints protect me! (Evvit 
into house.) 

Enter CaaBANNES and PaRpILLIAN. 

Cus, Methinks I saw a slender form glide by. 

Parp. You are right, my lord ; a female voice demanded 
admission at that cut-throat pot-house, and was immediately 
let in. 
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Cuas. "Tis well: it must be the beauteous La Ferronniere 
—true to her rendezvous. Well, if this weather cannot 
cool man’s ardour and woman’s vanity, drowning never 
would! ; 

Pann. Only think! the gentle, delicaté, lady Ferronniere, 
whose footsteps would not crumple a rose-leaf, stepping out 
like a trooper, through such a night, on a love adventure ! 

Cuan. Still Iam uneasy about the king—the illfame of 
that house ; 

Parp. His majesty is armed to the very teeth; and with 
his trusty blade, he’d dare a host of devils who should inter- 





pose between him and a dainty damsel. 

Cuan. Still this fearful neighbourhood -is well calculated 
to excite apprehension. 

Parp. Some one draws nigh. Who comes there? 

Enter TRmBouLeT. 

Trin. A friend. * 

Parn. The word? 

Tris. France and Valois. 

Cuan. As I live, it is the knave Triboulet! What brings 
thee here, my merry gossip, this dark and cut-throat 
night ? 

Trin. To study the planets, practise astrology, watch the 
conjunction of Mars and Venus, and see who bears the 
ascendant in the firmament. 

Cwas. I fancy the lady moon has more influence on thy 
poor brain than yon twinkling stars, that scarce can peep 
through the inky clouds. ( 7'hunder-storm.) 

Parp. My lord, the storm increases; and since we are 
not lovers, methinks we had better seek shelter in yon 
tower, where we shall yet be within his majesty’s call. 
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Trim. So gentlemen—handsome gentlemen—his majesty 
has also crossed the water to read the heavens. They area 
black-letter book, believe me ; I wonder if he cunningly cast 
his own nativity ere he came out? 5 

‘tas. Come, good fool; # blazing hearth will ease thy 
crooked bones from the sharp keenness of the north-east 
wind ;.forsooth gentlemen, we'll keep our watch under 
cover since the king is safely housed. Come Tiboulet. 

Trin, Thank you, my lord, the earth shall be my pillow, 
the sky my canopy. I've had a burnipg fever all the day, 
and want a refreshing night. 

Cuan. Well, I thought thee both knave and fool, but now 
thou art truly mad; good night— (wil with Pano. into 
Tower.) 

Tus. They are gone; rest my trusty gentlemen, and 
refresh yourselves to pay your morning’s obeisance to your 
master. 1 ween you can swim, good sirs, for you must dive 
deep to find him.—(Listens at the Tun-door.j—All is still. 
(Thunder) Interrupt me not ye harbingers of revenge, and 
let me hear my victim’s groan.—(Listen.)— All is qetiet, 
quiet, quict. Can Ibe betrayed ? No, no, no ! for [still hold 
my money. Stop! methought I heard a heavy fall. No,tis but 
the wind. What if’ I was deceived? Gold! gold! hast thou 
lost thy power? No, no, it cannot be ; the late discovered 
mines of Mexico are avenues of hell, to lead men to destruc- 
tion. Some one approaches ; the steps are slow and cautious! 
Oh how my heart beats in pleasurable expectation. Good 
Melchior! kind Bohemian! let thy blows strike home ; 
give me the wished for signal—let thy shrill whistle silerzz7 
the very winds, and prove a joy-bell to my soul,—( Melchior 
whistles.) —Tis done ! ‘tis done! ha! ha! ha! 

Senrines. (IVithout.).Who comes there ? 
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Trip. France and Valois. 

SENTINEL. All’s well. 

Trin. Yes, it is Valois. (Aside.) (Enter Melchior, carrying 
@ corpse, mrapped in a mantle, from house.) Ha! Melchior, 
my friend! my kinsman! where is my prey? 

Mev. Hush! here, here! but the provost is abroad-- 
help me to cast it into the river. 

Trin. (Fcrociously.) Do’st think, sirrah, I'd leave to thee 
the funercal pomp? No, give me my prey ! 

Mrz. Tush man! I tell thee—assist me with it; thou 
hast not strength alone to bear the weight. 

Tris. Not strength to carry such a precious burthen ? 
Nature has arched these bandied limbs to give a giant's 
power to my revenge !~ (Lakes the mantle from Melchior and 
lays it on the ground.) 

Maz. Well, good tool—follow thy fancy-—my money—I 
have no time to lose, 

Trin. (Giving the purse and chain.) Here and here, would 
Thad a diadem to reward thee. 

Btn. And now iny safeguard. 

Tris. There is thy pass—signed by the Chancellor him- 
self—flee—while it is time! : 

Mev. Farewell, good Triboulet! but, believe me, get rid 
of thy burthen as soon as thou canst, or, to-morrow the gallows 
put up for me will creak under thy jingling bones. (42 into 
house, and returns instantly with Zervo and Roponpu,—they 
Exeunt, looking triumphantly on the mantle.) Wail! all hail! 
Francis the First—my most gracious sovereign ! King of 
Sance !—Duke of Milan ! Conqueror of Merignan—nations 
trembled at thy nod, the country groaned to defray the splen- 
dour of thy court and sighed for the glory of thy smiles ; 
now bid thy banner fly ; thy trumpets sound !~—now tell thy 
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base minions to bring to thee thy abject subject’s wives and 
sisters and daughters ~aye! even thy poor fool’s only child! 
—all he had left on earth—all he adered—without whom 
_ day was as dark as night, and night a constant vigil of mi- 
sery. Kings wage wars—so can their fools—now Valois is 
defeated, and Triboulet his jester is crowned with laurels! 
and, if perchance this heap of regal corruption_is dragged 
up from the river’s bed hy some weary fisherntm—instead 
of thy dreaded sceptre—the bauble of thy jester shall grace 
thy monumental statute. (ZERLINA and Francis enter from 
the house.) 
Fran. Adieu, good gipsey—this kind oftice shall not go 
unrewarded, (Zerxina Evils.) 
Trin. (Struck with horror.) Ha! that voice, (with @ loud 
yell) who comes there? 
Fran. France and Valois. (Lightning.) 
Tris. The king’salive! I'm robbed! murdered!—I'm 
~-unrevenged!—who—what are you ?—speak—kill me with 
a word—a touch—or, save me from dissolving into air, if 
thou art an apparition ! . 
Fran. Why, honest Triboulet, what brings you here at 
this lone hour? 
Tris. To send thee tothe infernal regions and avenge my 
wrongs. . 
Fran. The man’s mad—prithee, what hast thou there? 
Tats. I gloricd in the thought it was thy corpse; but 
now must find by whom I have been thus basely—cruelly 
deceived. (kneels and opens mantle.) Wa! methinks it isa 
woman—this long and flowing hair. (thunder.) Tight—~ 
light—in mercy’s name! will not the angry heavens grant 
me one single flash of fire to illumine this horrid mystery 
(Lightnizg.) Tt is a woman! a beauteous woman! male- 
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diction ! it cannot—it must not be my Blanch—my own— 
my life. 
Fran. Horror! Hollo, my guards—light ! 
Enter CHABANNES. PARDILLIAN, and archers, with torches. 
Trip. (Discovers his daughter's features.) It is—it is my 
own—my child—now Francis glut thy savage eyes upon 





thy victim! my poor—my sweetest daughter !—oh ! she’s 
still warm thy life still lingers on this wretched earth ’ere 
thou art cold for ever! King art thou satisfied ? 

Fran. Desperate madman ! thy ill-fated daughter was as 
innocent (so help me guardian saints!) as any cherub she 
has flown to meet. 

Tis. Imocent! and one night in thy palace ! 

Fran. But whence comes this murdered angel? (‘Tx- 
BOULKY points to the inn.) Taste and bring forth the gypsey 
maid that dwells there (PexpmnLian goes off and returns 
with ZeRurNA.) that we may trace this horrid, horrid crime! 
Come forth good Bohemian—nay tremble not—thou hast 
saved the life of thy sovereign. 

“Zen. (Anceling.) My sovereign ! 

Fran. Yes, excellent girl! Tell me Zerlina, (for thou 
could’st not beguile the truth,) how came this fair victim 
to be thus basely slaughtered ? 

Zen.-Alas, my liege! it is a horrid tale; that very 
mantle was to have shrouded your gracious majesty ; fear~ 
ing you were not fast asleep, the assassins dared not ap- 
proach you, and then decided, that to earn the recompence 
of their work, if chance brought in some wretched traveller, 

“he should be sacrificed for the reward ; this young man 
came—you kuow the rest. 

Fran. Poor, poor victim! what could have brought her 
to thy dwelling ? 
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Zen. I know not, sire; but as she fell, I heard her ex- 

claim, “ Thank Heaven I have saved my benefactor !” 
Enter Dr Bercy hastily, 

De Ber. Where—where is the king ? 

Fran. Here: what brings you thus close upon our foot- 
steps. 

De Ber. Sad tidings from your majesty’s camp at Va- 
lentia ; the Dauphin— 

Fran. What of my boy, my dearest son? 

De Ber. Alas! he is no more! basely poisoned by 
Sebastian Montecuculi. 

Fran. My son! my hope! my all— 

Trip. (Who has been absorbed in thought, and gazing on 
his child.) Has joined my daughter. (Bell.) Hark ! (Bell.) 
Hark! the bell of Notre Dame !—the old man’s curse! 
King! both are smitten! (With exultation.) Francis the 
First and Triboulet are childless. 

(He casts himself on his daughter’s corpse—the king sinks 
(in the arms of CuaBannes and atlendants. 


THE END. 
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FRA-DIAVOLO; 


THE INN OF TERRACINA. 
eee 


ACT I—SCENE TI. 


The entrance-porch of an Italian Inn. The rear, sustained 
by several Pillars entwined with veydure, opens on a gay 
romantic Lgpdscape. On the right and left, side-doors 
leading info the Interior. Towards the front, (u. W.) a 
Table, round which are discovered drinking several Car- 
biniers in the Italian light-horse-unjform. Lorenzo stands 
apart mithout partaking in their mirth. 


INTRODUCTORY CHORTS. 


Drink ! for, joy bestowing, 

Around the wine is flowing ! 

Wine’s the soldier’s shicld 

In the tended field ; 

From all fear it guards him, 

And with fame rewards him! 

Glory’s path while bravely pursuing. 

Tove and wine his toils repay ; 

Danger’s approach he smiles as he’s viewing, 

Love and wine can all his pains allay ! 

What, ho !—more wine !——we must be gay 
Drink !—&c. &e. 
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Ist Cars. One health more, comrades—Here’s——« To 
our speedy capture of Fra-Diavolo ! 

Avr. Huzza! (they drink.) 

2d Carn. He's most aptly christened after his patron 
saint !—It’s a sure thing his dingy majesty of the lower 
regions never had a more hopeful recruit. 

3d Cans. He's the very King of Banditti. 

Ist Cans. Tf we are lucky enough to lay hold on him, 
Signor Lorenzo, it seems that our reward is to be 

Loren. Six thousand ducats. 

Ann. Six thousand !— 

Loren, Nothing less. 

Aun. Tuzza! 

Ist Carp: He’s the best prize in all Italy $ (rising) 
March us on, captain, in pursuit of the valuable villain— 

" But, stay—suppose, comrades, we empty another jug to our 

success ? 








Aur. Right,—another jug ; another jug:—IIo! Land- 
lord! Matteo! House !—(calling noisily and knocking the 
table) 

(Enter Marrero with more wine from the house. ZERLINA 
steals in after him, and, unperceived, hides herself’ behind 
one of the pillars.) 

Marr. Here, gentlemen ! here.—I anticipate your wishes, 
——Do you find money, I'll find you dvink.—(Looking into 
the emply jugs on the table.) Bravo {By Bacchus, there’s 
no thirst like a soldicr’s.—But, Master Lorenzo, since 
you stand treat, why don’t you take a glass along with 
them ? 

Loren. Not I.—Drink on, comrades ;—never heed me. 

Ist Cans. (In @ half voice to his companions.) Our captain 
is plaguey melancholy !—What is it ails him? 
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Marv. (Aside.) I know well enough what ails him, poor 
fellow! But I can’t help it,—I must do my duty.—(7'e 
the soldiers.) Gentlemen, since you are naturally fond of 
merry doings,—good eating and immoderate—I mean mo- 
derate drinking, I think you will have no objection to my 
present invitation. To-morrow, I marry my daughter Zer- 
lina to,Francesco Veroni the rich young farmer of the next 
village——You must be present at the wedding.—I invite 
youall. as od 

Loren. (Aside with strong emotion.) Vi sooner die than 
behold the cursed moment ! 

Cans. Wine! more wine ! 

Marr. What! already ?—Bless their swallow! There'll 
be not a drop left for the wedding !—Well, well,—I'll go 
fetch one jug more, and rare wine you'll find it, I warrant ; : 
for I may boldly say, there’s nobody in these parts sells. 
such stuff asf do, (Exit, carrying with him the empliy 
vessels.) . 

ZERL. (Coming down Rr. 1. of LorENzo.) Lorenzo! are 
you going to leave us? my 

Loren. Yes, Zerlina—I must to the mountains, and de- 
stroy the horde of bandits that infest them. May I never 
return, but having discharged a soldier’s duty, find a soldier’s 
grave! 

ZeERL. Lorenzo! 

Loren. You are going to become the wife of another ;— 
‘tis your father’s command.—I am too poor to obtain you,— 
what have I to wish for but death ? 

Zeru. I am not yet another's, Lorenzo,—and if fortune— 

Loren. No more. Delude me not with a hope which it 
would be folly to indulge. 


- 
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SONG, (LoreEnzo.) 


Vainly, alas! thou’dst soothe the pangs I feel ;-— 

Fond love betray’d what hope can restore ? 
Death, Death dlone my grief may heal ;— 
Farewell !—perhaps for evermore ! 


Wealth I have none, thy father’s only care, 
Therefore T lose all on earth I adore ; 

My snly wealth is the love to thee-I bear ;~- 
Farewell !—perhaps for evermore ! 


Tho’ thou forsak’st me I still wili faithful prove, 
Still on thy head ev’ry bliss ['} implore: 
Tlenee duty calls me. My first, my only love— 
Farewell !—perhaps for evermore ! 
(He retires to the soldiers.) 





Ast. Cars. Honoured Captain, take but one cup with us; 
it will be an omen of our success. 

Lorgn. (Snatching up « cup.) Come! Vietory or Death. 

An. (Slarting up.) Victory or Death! 

Marrreo ( putting out his head.) _ 

Marv. Bravo, gentlemen.—TI beg to be allowed to drink 
the toast also:— Victory to you, Death to Fra-Diavolo! (He 
drinks.) 

(A loud noise is suddenly heard without, All hasten to the top of 
the stage and look out, Leo or three of the Carbinicrs go out 
and line the passage. The noise comes nearer, and Lord 
and Lady Allcash in the greatest agitation and alarm are 
scen hastily entering, down the declivity. The servants of 
the inn come out also.) 

CONCERTED PIECE. 
Lorp and Lavy A. Give us help !—The# re at hand! 
We've escap'd the whole band! 
Lorey. Zens. Marr. Carsrniers. 
Why this noise ?—What danger is near ? 
TLorp A. Signor Brigadier ?— 
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Lorenzo. What means your flight ? 

What alarms you thus, let me hear. 
Lonp A. I'm almost choak'd with rage ! 
Lavy A. And I am dead with fright ! 


{hapy A. has been conducted to a seat. ZeRvina hastens 
lo her; Martxo offers her a smelling bottle, §c. 8c. Zer~ 
tina brings her a glass of water on a plate from table. 
Lorp A. (Going to Lapy A. with ludicrous tenderness.) 

Dearest angel !—Arabella !—Upon your love recline ! 
. ( Turning to LorENzZ0.) 
She's my wife, siv,—and her nerves are delicately fine ! 
Lapy A. (rising up with langour and difficulty.) 
Oh! what a frightful land for strangers } 
At ev'ry step assail’d by dangers 
A daring robber’s band 
Plund’ring on ev’ry hand, 
Now terror spreads ’er all the land !— 
To Italy, France, or Spain, 
I will never come again! 
Of my richly furnish'd caseg, 
Of my diamonds, pearls, and laces, 
Where, alas! are now the traces ? 
All’s the prey of a wild Brigand ! 
’Tis enough, my Lord, to grieve me, 
And my fitte 1 must deplore ;— 
Let us home, and thence, believe me 
I will never travel more ! 
Lorp and Lapy A. 
No, No, I will no longer stay 
‘Where constant dangers thus arise ! 
No, No, No, No,—we'll go away ! 
Experience ought to make us wise ! 


Lorenzo and Carninirens. ZeERLINA and Matrro. 
The bandit chieftain, as they say, I tremble, if they truly say 
Conceal'd near yonder mountains The bandit near our mountain 

lies! lies! 

On then, without delay, Spreading around dismay, 
Te gain the sought-for prize. : He ev’ry danger defies. 
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Lorp A. (fo Lorenzo.) Signor Brigadier, I summon 
you in the name of justice, to take cognizance of this shock- 
ing, positively shocking outrage. 

Loren. I am ready to hear you, Sir, and willing to re, 
dress you. 

Lorp A. I have the honour, I must premise to you, of 
being an English nobleman making the tour of Italy with 
my lady hese, for divers reasons. Firstly, because it’s 
fashionable tospend or money from home ; secondly, because, 
being newly married, I didn't well know what to do; and 
thirdly, because hearing so mach about Italy and your vol- 
canoes, I thought we should find something pretty and en- 
tertaining to look at; but, Signor Brigadier, your country 

"is shocking, positively shocking ! 
Loren. I am sorry, my Lord, that— 
Lorn A. Ob, so am I! very sorry ; very sorry I ever 
* came into it, and shall be very glad to get safe out of it, 
which isn’t very easy, considering one runs the risk every 
hour of having one’s throat cut in it. It’s scarcely a mile 
off that owr postillion was stopped. 

Lapy A. Yes, by a band of robbers. 

Loren. Which road did they come ? 

Lorv A. Why, that I can’t exactly say ; for when they 
attacked the carriage I was fast asleep, by the side of 
my wife. 

Lapy A. Yes, and I must say, my Lord, you do little 
else now than sleep; you’ve got quite a habit of it; and 
I'm sure, as 1 often tell you, something or another yill 

- happen to you in consequence. 

Loren. And what did the banditti rob you of? 

Lorp A. All they could get. They rummaged my car- 
riuge from top to bottom—searched every coruer—telt me 
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alf over, and turned out my pockets; then they felt my 
Lady all over, and— 

Lavy A. Yes, and took from me all my sweet diamonds. 

Lorp A. The richest jewels you ever saw. 

Lavy A. And so becoming! 

Lorn A. True, my dear; I shall never fancy you half 
so beautiful without them. 

Loren. “Tis the band we're in pursuit ofe-that of Pra- 
Diavolo. Which way did they disappear ? 

Lorv A. They vanished towards the mountains, along 
wth our diamonds. 

Loren. Come, gentlemen, forward ! ‘The stirrup-cup, 
and to horse ! 

(Marrero, assisted by the servants, pours out drink for the. 
soldicrs.) 

Zuni. (Approaching Lorenzo, and in an under vowed 
Lorenzo, this dreaded robber—so fieree—so desperate! 
Should any misfortune befal you— 

Loren.*'There was a time I cared for life, but now— 

Zeru. Lorenzo! “ate 

Loren. To-morrow makes you another's; your duty 
to your father has conquered your love for me, Tl not 
upbraid you for #t. Farewell! be happy, and bestow 
now and then a thought on me, when I shall be no more, 

“Yun. (Agitated.) You will live—you will live. I will 
breathe unceasing prayers to Heaven for your safety ! 

Loren. Prayers! yes—pray that to-morrow it be not in 
my power to behold your marriage. 

Zerye. What mean you? s 

Loren. (Wiping away @ tear.) Come! come! duty 
before all. My Lord, I look to bring you back fair 
tidings. Fare you well, father Matteo : Farewell, Zerlina ! 


a 
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“(To his soldiers.) March !~(Mustc.—Ezxit Lorenzo with 
his parly up the aeclivity.) 

Lorp A. The Signor Brigadier seems very agitated 
about the business. This diabolical Fra-Diavolo frightens 
everybody. ; 

Marr. You are under a mistake, my Lord. Brigadier 
Lorenzo is a stranger to fear: his heart is Roman. He has, 
young as he ,is, seen much active service, and the brave 
fellow has only one fault. 

Lorp A. And what is that? 

Marv. Ie is in love, and has no fortune but his military 
pay, and gun-shots in perspective. 

Lorp A. Shocking ! positively shocking ! 

- Marr. Why, it tx but a poor income, indeed. Had it 

been, otherwise with him, I shouldn’t have wished for a 

etter or a kinder hearted—(looking at his daughter)—but 

prudence and reason must be minded. Come, Zerlina! 
clear away those bottles and glasses. 
(The men servants of the inn take away the things.) 

Logp A. (dside.) Tl try if I can’t inspire the pcople 
hereabouts with a little courage, by means of my purse. 
Here, good Master Host! please to draw me out a little 
advertisement, and post it up every were, offering a re- 
ward to whomsoever shall restore to us the property we 
have lost. 

Marz. Most willingly, Signor, 

(Marrero sits down at the table, from the drawer of which 
he pulls out pen, ink, and paper, and begins writing, while 
Lorn A. seems to dictate to him.) 

Lavy A. (Addressing ZERLINA, who is sitling disconsolale 
in a corner.) What! crying, Miss Zerlina? Come, tell me 


your sorrow. 
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Zr. (Rising and drying her eyes.) Mine, Madam! 1 
have none. ‘ 

Lapy A. Yes, yes, you have. Ah! you can't easily de- 

“ceive me in those matters. CArchly.) I saw a. certain 
young Brigadier as he went away cast a certain look at a 
certain pretty girl, that said plain enough “ Zerlina! how I 
love you !” 

Zen. (Confused and alarmed.) Madam. 

Lavy A. Well, child! and where’stthe harm ? L like to 
see those things. ‘True tenderness is so captivating! My 
Lord and I are an example. We married for love, and a 
love-match is such a sweet thing !—(Simpering tenderly to 
Lorp A.)—Isn't it, my Lord?—(Sccing that he does'nt 
answer—angrily.)—My Lord ! : 

Loup A. (Busy al the table with Maiteo.) Zounds you, 
see I’m occupied, and you will plague me!—P'm drawing 
up a proclamation, offering a reward.—(To Matico.) You 
have put down that I promise to give three hundred 
dueats ? 

Lapy A. Three hundred? It isn’t half enough, my 
Lord. (To Matteo.) Put down, Sir, one thousand, ducats. 
My case of diamonds was well worth fveu/y thousand, and 
its being lost is nebody’s fault, my Lord, but your’s. You 
rould take the bye-road across the country. 

Lorp A. I had my reasons for ‘that, Lady A. I was 
determined to get rid of that over-gallant cavalier, who, 
these few days past, has seemed bent upon following us 
every where, intruding himself on our notice, and even 
stopping at the same inns. < 
Lavy A. I couldn’t help the man’s travelling the same 

road, could I? 

Losp A. But you might have helped ooking at the man, 
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couldn’t you? And you might also, I think, have helped, 

yesterday evening, talking with him, and singing that 

eternal barcarole, which I detest from my very soul. 

Lavy A. He was only trying to teach it me. 

CWhen Matteo has Sinished writing out a couple of copies, 
Zerlina takes them from him, with some wafers, and fires 
them up conspicuously on two of the pillars, inside and out ; 
Matteo potis up the other two, and they both keep pacing 
backwards and forwards during the ensuing duct between 
Lord and Lady A.) 

Lorn A. I won't have any man teach you anything. 
You know quite enough already, without extending your 
knowledge by foreign instructions. 

Lapy A. (Pettishly.) I suppose, my Lord, it's a crime to 
indulge in a little innocent music? 

Loup A, You are never anxious to indulge in a little 
innocent music with me. 

Lapy A. Your Lordship has spoilt my taste for matrimonial 
duets by their monotony. But I trust I may be permitted 
a littl: harmless singing and playing, whenever I please. 

Lorn A. I have no particular objection to your playing 
music, but I certainly have to your playing the coquefte, as 
you did with that forward, impudent Marquis, who 

Lapy A. I the coquette? 

Lorn A. Yes, my Lady, you. I saw it plain enough. It 
was shocking! positively shocking! and I here formally 





declare that I won't have any more such doings. 
Lapy A. You won't? 
- Lorp A. That is, I don’t exactly say I won’t—but I— 
T— I won't, and there’s an end! 
Lapy A. My Lord ! my Lord 
Lory A. My Lady! my Lady—once for all, let us 
understand each other. 
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DUET. 
Lorv A. I don't object, I don’t object 
To see you ever pleased and gay; 
And while gallants around you play 
That you your husband should neglect,— 
I don’t object, I don’t object,— 
But, ’sdeath ! to meet, where’er I go, 
An impudent, annoying Jeau, 
Whose evil motives 1 suspect— 
I do object, I do object,— 
Oh yes, tothat I do object. 


I don’t object, I don’t object 

‘Lo pay for trinkets without end ;— 
Nay, my whole fortung to expend 
To see you fashionably deck'd— 

T dont object, I don’t object 5 
But to your seeking to make me 
One of those husbands whom we see 
Forming sv nwnerous a sect— 

I do object, I do object,— 

Oh yes, to that I do object. 


apy A. ‘I don’t object, I don't object 

‘Te be precise, and not coquet ; 
and not to run you more in debt 
‘han you in reason can expect—~ 

1 don’t object, I don’t object ;— 
But that a husband should presume 
The ¢yrant ever to assume, 
And dare to lecture and correct— 

I do object, I do object— 
Oh yes, to that I do object. 


Lorpv A. You may object as much as ever you please ; 
but let me tell you, for all that, Madam, that you shall. 
never again see this Neapolitan Marquis—this persevering 
Cicisbeo, who has hitherto pursued us like our shadow, 
with an insolence, to say the least of it, shocking—posi- 
tively shocking ! 
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Marv. Hark! It’s the noise of a carriage. (Jlunning to 
look out.) Yes, it’s a landau stopping at my door. {Iubbing 
his hands.) Delightful! Some great Signor coming to 
stay at my house! What an honour! Here he is! 

(Enter the Marquis—over his dress a rich blue cloak which 
he wears open, and in his hand a military hat with anhite 

Seather border, (The servants come out also from inn) 

Lorp A. What do I sce ?—Curse me but it’s he again ! 

Lavy A. The Marquis ! 

Marg. How !—my charming foreigner ! 





QUINTETT. 

Manauis ( Aside.) ¢ TLany A. ( Aside.) 
Oh! rapture unbounded ! With wonder I'm astounded ! 
Indulgent fate new bliss prepares: ‘fu trace our steps he boldly dares! 
Mynhopes are well founded ;— My doubts are well-founded ; 

~ My joy her bosom shares. My beauty his heart ensnares. 

Lonp A, ( Aside.) ZERLINA and Mat Tro ( Aside.) 
With wonder I'm astounded ! With wonder they’re astounded ! 
Upon my wife see how he stares! What joy the Marquis’ look de. 
My fears are well-founded ! clares 5 j 
'To brave me still he dares ! My doubts are well-founded ; 


This fair one’s chaims he wears, 
Marr. (To Zerirea) Run and our noble guest attend ! 
COne of the servants comes forward and reccives the Mar- 
quis’s cloak, and Zururna takes his hat which she gives 


the other servant.) 
Mana. There’s no haste.—1'll make some delay. 


(They go off while the other two begin to cover the table.) 


T’ve travell'd far, so T intend 

Until to-morrow here to stay. 
‘Lorn A. (To his wife.) There! ‘There !—You hear ? 

The case is clear! 

No further new he means to go— 

*Tis all on your account I know. 
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Manaus (Aside.) Lany A. (Aside. ) 
Hope, with cheering beam, Who can thoughts confine ? 
Now smiles on my scheme ; He thinks me divine! 
While love and fortune seem ’Tis sure no fault of mine: 
Both kind also to prove } If with me he’s in love! 


ZER, ( Aside.) Yes, from out his eyes 
Love’s flame brightly flies! 
To hear his tender sighs 
Her heart fain would he move. 


(Together.) 
hopes >) 
My 2 doubts % are well founded. 
fears S 
(At the end of the above Quintett, Lorp A. forces his wife 
into the inn. “She curtseys to the Marquis as she goes out. 

A little before, two of the servants of the inn have laid a 

cloth, wine, fruit, and bread upon the table, at which* the 

Marauts sils down mhen the quintett is finished.) 

Mawr. (Left hand of the table with a towel in his hand) 
Come, Zerlina, be smart and stir about. Wait upon my 
noble lord, the Marquis. (One of the two servants presents 
Zervina with a plate, and a folded napkin on it, to wait iepon 
the guest.) hope, signor, that you will be satisfied with 
the attention of my people and of my daughter here, whom 
I must leave mistress of the house, as I am obliged to absent 
myself from it for the night. 

Marg. Ah! you leave home, landlord? ( pouring out a 
glass, Sc. and beginning to eat.) 

Marr. Yes, your signory, almost directly. I ani going 
to sleep two leagues off at the farm of my son- -in-law, that 
is to be,—young Francesco Veront, whom I shall bring here 
to-morrow with the whole wedding party. 

Zerw. (Aside.) Lorenzo! 

Mane.. We shall have a merry time of it; for to-morrow 
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is the greatest holiday we have; Easter Sunday ; and who 
weds on that day, they say, has less to repent of than upon 
any other. i : 

Mang. (Continuing to eat.) Have you many in your inn 
just now ? 

Marr. Only yourself, signor, and the outlandish gentle- 
man and lady you beheld just now. . 

Mara. N& others ?—(Afler a momeni’s reflection.) The 
lady is handsome,—kut the lord, her husband, seems, some- 
what sour-tempered. 

Zent. That's not to be wondered at, signor; he has 
been attacked and rifled by the bandits of the mountains. 

Mang. (Luling all the time.) Can’t be !—D’ve no faith in 
robbers. : 

Marr. J have, though ; as much faith as is in our Lady 
‘of the Green Palms, our holy patroness. (Signing himself 
with the cross.) 

Mang. Mere stories to fright travellers. I have passed 
the mountains by day and by night, and I have never been 
attacked. 

Mart. Like enough, Sormerly; but ever since Fra 
Diavolo has fixed his infernal quarters in the neighbour- 
hood— ; 

Marq. Fra Diavolo!—Why who’s he? 

Zexu. How! Have you never heard of him, signor ? 

Marr. Not heard of Fra Diavolo? 

Zenu. He's a famous robber. 

Marr. Who is everywhere at once! 

'Zenu. And whom nobody can come up with! 

Marr. He wears an amulet about him, which he stole 
from a Cardinal, and which renders him invisible ! 

Mara. Only think of that ! 
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Zers. And the balls shot against him rebound from his 
skin ! 
Mare. Is it possible! 
<4, + % a 
Zur. Oh,*it’s true, signor! His daring adventures 
would fill up a hundred books, and as the song says— 
Mang. What! there’s a song too about him, is there ? 
Mars. Oh, a famous one ;—all in honour of him—twenty- 
two stanzas. 5 
Marg. Ilow many ? 
Marr. Twenty-two. If my lord would like during his 
repast, to hear— 
Mana. Is one obliged to hear the whole of it ? 
Marr. That’s just as people choose ; nobody is forced. 
Marg. Oh, well! Come then, let’s hear it. 
Marr. (Detaching a mandoline from the wall, and handtng 
it to his daughter.) Here girl! : ‘ 
Zenru. (Declining it, and laying it by her on the corner of 
the table.) Thanks, Father ! I can sing it very well without. 
SONG. 
On yonder rock reclining, 
That fierce and swarthy form behold { 
Fast his hands his carbine hold; 
’Tis his best friend of old. 
This way his steps inclining, 
His scarlet plume o’ershades his brow, 
And his velvet cloak hangs low, 
Playing in graceful flow. 
Tremble !—E’en while the storm is beating,— 


Hear echo afar repeating— 
Diavolo! Diavelo! Diavolo! 


Altho’ his foes waylaying, 
He fights with rage and hate ecombin’d ; 
Tow'rds the gentle fair, they find 
He’s ever mild and kind. 

‘The maid too heedless straying, 
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{For one, we Pietro’s daughter know), 
Home returns full sad and slow ; 
What car have made her so ? 
Tremble !—Kach one the maiden meeting, 
Is sure to be repeating— 
Diavolo! Diavolo! Diavolo! 


Marg. (Rising suddenly, and singing the concluding 
verse: } 
While thus his deeds accusing, 
Let justic? too, at least be shown,— 
All that’s lost here let us own, 
Mayn’t be his prize alone. 
Full oft his name abusing, 
Perchance some young and rustic beau, 
Whilst his hopes with conquest glow, 
At beauty’s shrine bows low. 
Tremble !—Kach sighing lover dread, 
For of Aim more truly may be said— 
Diavolo! Diavolo! Diavolo! 


(Al the conclusion of the song, the Marquis retakes his seat 
al the table, and Burro and Giacomo appear from L. 1. 
wt-the centre pillars at the top of the stage, their cloaks 
about them.) 


Zeru. (Perceiving them, and with sudden alarm.) Ha! 
who are these men ? 

Marz. How now? What seek ye here ? : 

Ber. (Advancing on the t. w. of ZERLINA, with Giacomo 
at his left, very humbly.) Hospitality for the night. 

Grac. In the name of our Lady of the Green Palms. 

Marr. Go to the devil! D’ye think it’s our custom to 

* shelter beggars and vagabonds ? 

Bre. We are poor pilgrims. 

Zeru. (Inlerceding.) Dear father, should they speak the 
truth— ‘ 
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Marr. Pooh, nonsense, girl! Pilgrims drest in that 
manner ? 

Ber. We are on our pilgrimage to, fulfil a vow. 

Marr. What vow ? 

Giac. That of making our fortune. 

Marv. Carry your ill-locking faces further then, for you 
certainly won't make it here. 

Marg. (Rising, and opening his purse from which he takes 
oul afew pieces.) Who knows? perhaps they may. Here, 
honest friends, take ye this. I hestow my alms upon you in 
the name of this fair creature. 

Ber. and Grac. (Taking the money and inclining them- 
selves.) Oh! noble Marquis! 

Marr, How !—Why, noble Signor, they ‘now you ! 

Mang. Yes,—they’re a couple of poor devils whom I 
met on the road this morning, and whom I’ve already re- 
lieved once. Master landlord, to finish my work of charity, 
I will pay fgr their supper and beds. 

Marz. It will be a crown ahead. 

Mara. Ahead! that’s more than both their heads are 
worth, perhaps ;—but no matter. There, my host. 

Marr. (Receiving the money.) Since my Lord Marquis 
condescends to favour them, they need no other recommen- 
dation. 

Zeru. Father, shall they be lodged in the loft. (point- 
ing R. H.) 

Mart. Not in the house;—no, no ;—particularly as 1 

_ shall be out of it., Here, Roberto! give them a slice of 
. something to eat, and afterwards, shew them yourself into” 
the barn there, close by. (Zo the other servants.) The rest 
of ye, go in and get ready the supper for the English Lord 
and hisLady. (Exeunt Servants.) (To Zenuiwa.) You my 
child, shall come with me a part of my road as far as the 
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Hermitage, and we will chat a little about your bride- 
groom. I have the honour to take my leave, Signor Mar- 
quis. I hope when I_ return to-morrow morning with my 
new son-in-law that I shall find your Signory still here. 

Marg. I hope so too; [ rise very late-—Farewell, good 
host! A pleasant journey to you.—Adieu, my pretty dear. 
(Zenuina, when addressed by her father, has gone anc taken 

down his hat from thewall, and presented it to him along with 

his cane. She then gives hin her arv., and exit with him.) 

(The Marqurs has sat dgwn at the corner of the table, 
using his tooth-pick, Burro and Gracomo look cautiously 
around to see if all are gone, and then approach the table, 
one on the left-hand, the other on the right.) 

Ber. ( Taking up the bottle and pouring himself out a glass 

of wine.) Here's your health. (To the Marquis.) 

Marg. (With haughty surprise.) What? 

Bep. I say your health. 

Marg. What means this impertinence? (Taking up the 
mandoline and aiming a blow at him, he escapes it, leaving the 
mine undrunk, 

Grac. (Taking off his hat.) Excuse him, Captain ; he’s 
a raw recruit who doesn’t yet know the respect due to you. 
(in a low voice to Brrpo behind.) Why don’t you take off 
your hat?) (Beppo éakes it off) He's not yet quite up in 
our ways, but he’s of excellent promise, and sure to do 
honour to his profession with a little practice. He was a 
steward lately in a great house, but he’s now determined 
to act like a brave fellow, and rob openly. 

Marg. Yes, but it’s not enough to be brave alone, ’tis 
necessary to have some manners, and a little knowledge of 
life. There certainly never was seen, in its beginning, a 
more rude and disorderly troop than that which I kaye the 
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honour to command! ‘Ihe most ill-bred rascals that ever 
(Rising, and taking the stage to right-hand.) Uf I hadn’t 
introduced amoxg them a little ordeg and discipling! (To 





Gracomo, pointing to a decanter on the table, and turning up 
his sleeves.) Some water! (Gracomo instantly pours the 
water over the Marquis’s hands as he holds them over a 
wateglass.) Vl tell you what, my facetious, friend.— (To 
Burro whilst washing his hands)—the first familiarity you 
honour me with,—I’W blow your braihs out ; that will be a 
lesson to you. . 

Bre. How !—a pretty lesson indeed! Blow my—— 

Grac. (Putting back the water on the table.) He'll do it 
as sure as you live. 

Ber. ( frightened.) Hey! 

Mana. A towel!—(Bervo hastens to give it him} the 
Manaus dries his hands, and throws it on the table ; taking 
the stage again to right-hand.) What news is there, and 
what brings ye here? 

Ber. (With his hat off.) Our enterprise has succeecled. 
We've stopped the English my Lord, and his diamonds. 

Marq. Think ye I’m ignorant of that?—I know it well 
enough. : 

Grac. All the informations you gave us, Captain, have 
proved, exact to the letter. 

Marg. I believe ye. It’s now three days that I’ve been 
following their steps, watching their movements, dining 
with them in the same inns, and every evening singing Bar- 
curoles with my lady. You think, I suppose, there’s no labour 
in all that. ° 

Grac. We know well eet? noble Captain, all that you 
do for us. 

Mora. Then be grateful, ye oaths and above all, obedient. 
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But tell me, didn’t my lord defend himself, and haven’t we 
lost some of our people? 

Giac. No, Captain; on the contrary, «we’ve gained a 
brother. The postillion turns out to be an old comrade, 
who quitted us, and who now asks to enlist with us 
afresh. 

Marg. Ha! he quitted us, did he? 

Giac, Yes, Captain. 

Marq. Is he in your hands ? 

Giac. He is. 

Mara. (Coolly, setiling his neckcloth in a pocket-glass.) 
Let him be shot. I don’t like inconstancy—I mean in our 
profession ; towards the fair—that’s quite another thing ; 
and since, thanks to my Lord, we are rich in diamonds, let 
a set of the brightest be sent to Fiorina, the young opera- 
singer under my protection. I love to patronize the fine 
arts, and particularly music. 

Grac. It shall be done, Captain. . 

Mang. Well! haven't you told me all? 

Giuc. No, truly, Captain ; and we're very much afraid 
that we’ve been taken in. 

Make. Ay, ay! Pray how is that ? 

Giac. The money-box which you informed us of, and 
which we were to find in the Lord’s carriage— : 

Mare. (Anaiously.) Twenty thousand gold pieces, which 
he was going to bank at Leghorn—at least so his lady told 
me. Well? 

Grac, (Shrugging up his shoulders.) Impossible to find 
them. 

Marg. Idiots! to miss such a glorious prize. 

Ber. Perhaps he spent them o’ purpose to cheat us. 

Giac. Very like; there’s nothing but meannes? and* 
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roguery in the world. Common honesty has no fellow- 
ers. La 
. Bev. People now-a-days never think of parting with 
their money handsomely: you must take it from ther nilly- 
willy ! 

Marg. Silence, and begone! This it is not to do one’s 
own affairs, But I'll find out, cost what it will, what has 
become of all that gold. I see I must hava few more 
duets with my Lady. What would these rascals do with- 
out me ?—(Looking at the door of the Inn, which ust then 
opens.) —Ha! by Fortune’s smiles, ‘tis she !—( Perceiving 
Beppo and Gracowio loitering at the top of the stage.) —How 
now ! an’t ye gone ?—( They disappear.) 

Enter Lapy A. from the Inn. 

Lavy A. (Coming in gently.) My Lord has fallen 
asleep in his arm chair, and the evening air is so ine 
viting— 

Marg. (Advancing.) Charming lady ! 

Lapy A, (Alarmed and retreating.) Ha! you here still, 
Signor? My husband is only in the next room. Me's fast 
asleep ; but he’s of such a jealous disposition. Oh! he’s a 
perfect Othello; and if he should wake and see us to-~ 
gether— 

Marg. He cannot surely feel offended at our devoting a 
few harmless moments to the enjoyment of a little music. 
It has been these few happy evenings past—happy at least, 
to me—our favourite pastime. Your gentle heart delights 
in harmony—so does mine. See—Phis mandoline that courts 
our notice, seems to invite our skill —(Tahing up the man- 
doline, which Zerlina had placed on the corner of the table.) — 
Come —let us repeat the barcargle which we began yester- 
shight, 
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Lapy A. (Looking towards the door.) Ab! I hear him! 
He's coming! ; 
Marg. (Hastily snatching up the mandolige, and beginning 
the” . 
BARCAROLE. . 


The Gondolier, fond passion’s slave, 
Will, for his love, each danger brave ; 
“Winds and waves both disdain'd, 
Tom his lady’s bright eyes—(looking at Lapy A.) - 
Be a glance but the prize,” 
It is still something gain'd! 


The Gondolier, fond passion’s slave, 
Will, in bis bark, each danger brave ! 
By each fear unrestrain'd, 
From the lips of his fair 
Ifa smile soothe his care, 
It is still something-— 
(Interrupting himself suddenly, he looks towards the door, 
and seeing that no one comes, he replaces the mandoline 
on the table, and passionately addresses Lavy A.} 


Mane. Ah, lovely stranger! must your heart remain 
ever insensible to the flame that devours mine ? 

Lavy A. (Trying to regain her chamber.) Signor, 1 can. 
not listen— 

Mara. (Retaining her.) I am silent, Madam, you may 
remain. Surely to admire your perfections in silence cannot 
offend you? 

Lavy A. I cannot certainly help, nor hinder your ad- 
miring me, Signor. 

- Marg. Ah, Madam ! my soul is a. slave to your un- 
equalied charms. When I behold those soul-speaking feas 
tures—that ravishing shape—the modest taste and simple 
elegance of that attire—the—( His eyes suddenly rivetfed byp 
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admiration upon a rich gold locket, rimmed mith diamonds, 
roundsavy A.'s neck, hanging loosely from a black ribband) 
~-the beautiful diamonds! x . 

Lavy A. What, these? Do you know, they're the only 
ones that escaped the robbers! I hid them with such care. 

Mang. (aside with vexulion.) Stupid rascals, what a pity ! 
—(Tuyning to Lapy A., with a tone of’ gallantry.)—Ah, , 
Madam! what need of ornament hath beauty like your’9? 
Yet, I confess, this is worthy of admiration—( Taking it up 
in his hand.)—and the more I look at it—does it not contain 
something ? 

Lavy A. (Smiling.) Well guessed. You must know my 
husband had it made on purpose for himself, and it contains 
my portrait. (Taking it off, opening il, and showing it to the 
Marquis.) Do you think it like? 

Mang. (With affected ecstacy.) Heavens! Can it be? 
’Tis nature’s self! Yes, there are the soft and tender orbs 
that look but to enchant! The lovely features cast in the 
mould of perfect beauty! It moves—it speaks—it fills my 
soul with rapture! (Changing to sudden rage.) An® shall 
a tyrant husband, a barbarian, a senseless rival, possess 
such a treasure? No! (Putting the locket in his bosom.) 
Never! never! 

Lavy A. (Astonished.) Sir! What is ’t you do? 

Mang. I will keep it from his hands. 

Lavy A. (Trying to regain it.) But Sir —— 

Mara. I will never part with it ! 

Lavy A. Signor, I request 

Mang. It shall remain for ever close to my heart! It is in 
vain to.ask it from me. It is too valuable for me ever to 





give it up! : tee 
- Lavy A. Was there ev - Ha! here’s my husband! 
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(The Marquis and Lapy are close to the table, so thai the 
Marquis can snatch up the mandoline at once.) 

(Lory A. appears at the inn door, when the Marquis, hastily 
seizing the mandoline, continues the air of the Barcarolle.) 


Marauis. 
The gondolier, fond passion’s slave, 
Wil through the storm the billows brave, 
By fond hope e’er sustain’d 5 
Tf at last to his breast 
Her Jov'd image is prest—(Pressing the picture to his 
heart.) 
It is still something gain’d! 
(Lorn A., after having listened awhile at the threshold, 


comes down between them.) 


TRIO. 


Lorp A. Bravi! bravi! bravi! 
Lapy A. Is’t you, my Lord? 
Lonp A. ’Tis I, you see. 


Lapy A. Did our music break your rest ? 
Lorn A. (Aside.) The very name I detest ! 
“Lavy A. (Aside.) Lonp A. (Aside.) 
By music I'm ever delighted ! Together they're ever united ; 
Sweet charm of the mind! They’re both of one mind ! 
Yet in music my husband To be pleas’d with their music 
No pleasure can find ; I'm little inclin'd ; 
So, we're never together We can ne’er be together 
In harmony join’d! In harmony join'd. 


(The servants take in the tables quietly.) 


Marquis. (Aside.) 
By music’s sweet powers excited, 
She’s growing more kind! 
With my Lord how to deal 
Speedy means I must find ; 
For his wife 2td his gold.” 
Both are much to my mind! 
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Lapy A. We were just going to try over the new 
Barcaggle, my Lord. 

Lorp A. Very kind indeed of you, my Lady, whilst I 
was almost eaten up by a swarm of mosquitoes! Besides, I 
think I told you, before I fell asleep, to order me some 
refreshment. 

Marg. Well, my Lord, and surely, while you were 
having your refreshment, we might be hating a litele 
music, . 

Lorp A. Yes, if I had got any refreshment ;—but, 
zounds! Thad none ; and there was I waiting for it all the 
time—and I might have waited, I see, long enough! 

Mang. Nay, why didn’t you say so before, my Lord ? 
(Calling.) Within there! Some one! 

Lorp A. Oh! there’s no occasion now ; its not wanted ; 
my thirst is all gone. ; 

Mana. (JP ith seeming concern.) Doubtless, my Lord, the 
loss of’ your diamonds has taken it away. 

Lonp A. Yes, that, and—something else besides. 

Marg. You alarm me, my Lord! Has any misfortune 
happened to the twenty thousand pieces of gold which you 
were going to deposit at Leghorn ? 

Lorn A. No, no,—the fates be praised, I have them still— 
safe enough. 

Marg. Ah! I breathe again. Do me the justice, my 
Lord, te appreciate my friendly anxiety ; for I can assure 
you that, had you lost them, I should have been as seriously 
vexed at it as yourself. 

Lapy A. How kind you are! 

Marg. My only intention, in alluding to the money, was 
to make you a free offer of my pocket-book. 

D 
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Lorn A. I thank you, Marquis—(drawing out his pocket- 
book) but I have already replenished my own, 

Mare. Well, I cannot conceive how vou managed it! 
How in the.world’s name, my Lord, were you able to save 
your gold ? 

Lonp A. By a little judicious contrivance, which I don’t 
intend to tell anybody. % 

-Mare. You are certainly, very clever, my Lord! 

Lorp A. I believe you. : 

Lavy A. (To the Marquis.) He changed the gold for 
bank-bills, and afterwards had them sewed up. 

Marg. Sewed up! (Anaionsly.) And where? 

Lorn A, (Laughing.) Ua! Ha! Ha! Guess, now ! 

Marq. Oh! Iam very bad at guessing. 

juorp A. In my coat, and in my lady’s gown! (Touching 

“her large sleeves at the shoulder.) 

Marg. No! Is it possible? What! (Crossing to 
Lavy A. and examining her dress.) Such a rich and pre- 
cious treasure (Turning with a laugh to Lor» A.) Ua! 
Ha! “Ha! Capital, I declare ! 

Lorn A. (Also laughing heartily.) Wasn't it? Ha! 
Ha! Ha! Yes, yes,—my lady and I were positively lined 





with money ! 
Marg. (Asidc.) Thank you for the knowledge. (Gains 
the u. H.) 
(AE this moment a warlike march is heard without.) 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE FINALE TO THE 
FIRST ACT. 
Lorn A. 2d (oping 4 : 
Lines (Going to the top of the stage and looking out.) 
Hark! those sounds ! 
Mara. What means that warlike strain ? 
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(Enter Brvro and Giacomo mysteriously. 


Bere l (45; x i 
Gaia s (Aside to the Marquis in alarm.) 


A biigadier, with armed foree, 
> 


On tow’rds this spot directs his course ! 
Let us fly! 


Mara, Never !—cowards! remain ! 
Ber. I quake with fear ! 
Marr. What is’t ye dread ?—Am I not here a 


(Enter Lorenzo and the Carbiniers, met and followed by a 
crowd of villagers and peasants. The people of the Inn 
enter from the second wing, 1. 1. The soldiers range 
themselves towards the Rou. The villagers peasants and 
servants of the Inn fill up the back.) 

CIIORUS. 
Victoria! Victoria! Rejoice! 
Joy now reign around! 
Raise the grateful voice ! 


we } come with victory crown'd! 


(Enter Zaruina, hastily.) 


Zenw. (Iastening joyfully to Lorenzo.) : 
Again [ grect my friend! 
ore - t (Impatiently to Lorenzo.) 
Our anxious torments end! 
Loren. In deep silence proceeding, 
The daring band we track'd ; 
And their retreat impeding, 
We their numbers attack’d 


Mana. (Aside.) And I was away ! 


Loren. With fury, first, at bay, 
Brave and dauntless they stood ; 
But, ere long, twenty lay 
Expiring in their blood. 


Mang. (Aside.) Oh, revenge! 
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Loren. Soon the rest from us fly 
Tn fear and wild dete: 3 
While thus our joyous ery 
Echoes around repeat : 
Victoria! 
CHORUS. 
Victoria !-—Rejoice !— 
Joy now reign around! 
Raise theygratetul voice ! 


ad } come with vietory crown'd ! 





Lonen. (Advancing towards Lorp A.) My lord, our 
victory over the banditti will afford you cause for joy, for 
upon the body of one of the robbers whom we killed, I 
found this rich treasure. (IIe takes the box Srom one of the 
men, red morocco and gold, rather large, and filled with 
Jewels.) 

* Dany A, (Seizing the box with eager Joy.) Tis mine ! 
Oh, happiness! 

Lorn A. The jewels !—Oh, kind fortune ! (orp and 
Lapy A. open the box to examine ils contents.) 

Mara. (Aside.) Cursed fate !—To lose at once, through 
him (pointing to Lorenzo) my comrades and my prize. 

Bry. (Aside lo Giacomo.) Now that’s a shameful robbery 
——to go and despoil the dead of their property. 





Loren. And now, once more farewell t 

Zexw. (Anxiously.) Will you leave us again so soon ? 

Loren. I must. 

ZenL. But wherefore this moment } 

Lorn. The chief of the desperate band has contrived to 
escape us; but we are on his track, and he cannot long 
baffle our search. Farewell, Zerlina ! 

Lany A. Stay Signor,—one instant. (Hurriedly to Lonp 
A.) My lord, your pocket-book. , 
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Lorp A. Eh! my pocket-book ? — {drawing il out re- 
luctani¥y,) pray why, my dear? 

Lorp A. Make haste, my lord, give it me.—(She, opens 
the pocket-book, lakes out some notes, and addresses LORENZO.) 
Signor Captain, thus much at parting :—My husband here 
who esteems and honours courage, is yout debtor in one 
thousand ducats which I here present you. 

Loren. (Drawing back.) Madam! 

Lapy A. Nay,—only read yonder ‘paper. (Pointing to 
one of the placards affixed upon the pillars.) The reward is 
richly merited, and shall be your's. 

Lonen. (Putting back the notes, which Lavy A. presses 
upon him.) Never! Think me not so mercenary, madam.. 

Lavy A. (Ina low voice to him.) "Tis Zerlina’s portion ; 
refuse it not, but rather accept a treasure to-day, that nlay 
obtain you a more precious one to-morrow. 

Zerw. (Coming between, and taking the bank notes hastily.) 
I accept for him. He is now, thank heaven! as rich as his 
vival. 

Loren. (With joy.) And I may then— 

Zuni. Seek my father— 

Lorin. And ask of him — 

Zexu. Even to-morrow— 

Loren. Thy heart— 

Zent. And my hand. 

JzorEN. Joyful hour! 

Zenw. Happy destiny! 

Loren. (Gratefully fo Lavy A.) Ah, madam ! you have 
made me blest jndeed. A short farewell, Zerlina. Nothing ~ 
shall keep me long from thy presence ! (He goes to his party, 
which he marshals in order for departure.) a 

-Mana (Aside-) Revenge shal] overtake thy steps! Keep 
‘p2 
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by me, friends ; all’s yet in our favour. The father of the 
girl will be absent all night; the house is almost «empty ; 


my lord unarmed. | 
“Ber. But the soldiers ? 


Mang. They are departing ; they are going elsewhere to 


surprise us. 


Grac. Ha! ha! a pleasant journey to ’em ! r 


«Marq. Obey punctually the orders I shall give ye, and 
to-night shall yield us rich booty, and full vengeance ! 
(Finale resumed.) 
Loney, (To his troop.) Let's on; ‘Yo conquest, friends ! Again. 
Mara, (aside to Berro au? Giacomo.) 
‘They depart—We safe remain, 


Lorex, Zune. Farewell! 
Lorenzo axp Zenniwa. 


Lorn A. and Lany A, 


Tope in my heart once more is May hind Fate, propitious smiling, 


smniling ; 


Past ills Fortune will soon repay! Guide him safely on his way ! 


Mana. Ber. and Giac. 
Let revenge upon us smiling, 


On lo wngeance point the way ! 


Crores. 
Hope, ore more -upon them 
smiling, 
Every evil will repay ! 


Lorenzo and ZERLINA, 
Love each care now beguiling, 
Around us will play! 
Manauis. (Aside to his Companions.) 
Kre the dawning of day, 
Their precautions beguiling, 
We'll make then our prey ! 
Together. 


ZEnRL. Loren. aad Cuonus. 
Let each heart rejoice ! 
Pleasure reign around t 
Raise the grateful voice! 


We'll 2 Come with vietory - 


They ll§  crown’d! 
Victoria! Victoria! 
Still let that ery aloud resound ! 
+ 





Lorw A. and Lapy A. 

We may now rejoice ! 

All we lost is found ! 
Raise the grateful voice! 

They come with victory 

crown'd! 
Victoria! Victoria! 

Sul let that cry glond vesound 
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Mararts. Bervo, end Giacomo. (Aside, ) 
Though they now rejoice, 
In our toils they're bound ! 
Neve shall their voice 
Again with victory sound! 
Victoria! victoria! 
Our band shall all their hopes confound ! 

The servants of the inn come out with torches, to light 
Laby A. and Lorn A. into the inn. 

(Lorenzo, at the head of his soldiers, files off at the top? of 
. 4 . “ ‘ 
the stage, followed>by the villagers. Lorn A. leads his 
Lady into the inn, Rou. The Marquis graciously salutes 
them as they depart, and exit. One of the servants of the 
inn (Roperro) conducts Berro and Giacomo towards 
the barn.) 





END OF ACT I. 


ACT II.—SCENE I. 


A sleeping chamber in the inn. Al the Jvout wings two closet 
glass doors facing the audience. Near to the second ming 
a bed with curtains, (very plain) and before it a small table 
with a mirror, a chair at the foot, and another at the side. 
At the second wing another door leading to the lower rooms, 
At the back, in the centre, is a practicable window opening 
on “the country, and a settee under it. A mandoline hangs 
near it. The stage is quite dark as the curtain goes up. 
. (Music.) 
Enter Zenutna through the glass door, & light in-her hand. 
Zerv, So,—my lord’s and my lady’s chamber for the 
night i is quite prepared ; and, their supper over, they may 
retire to their rest as soon as ever they please ; they'll find, 
I hope, that nothing is wanting to their comfort. The repu-’ 
tation of our house must not suffer in my father’s absénce, 
(Placing a light on the table.) Well, I have now a few mo- 
ments to myself for the first time the whole day; what hap- 
piness !— Undisturbed and unobserved I may onee more 
devote my thoughts to the dear absent ae they love most 


to dwell upon. 
SONG. 
Ob, hour of joy! from restraint I now am free! 
One moment’s mine, and I yield it, dearest, to thee ! 
How much I love I’ve not e’en time tu own im 
Lest I forget, 1 repeat it when alone.— 
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Yes, I love with heart sinccre, 
And thy image, Lorenzo! so dear, 

{ ever here ! 

Oh, hour gf joy !—from restraint T now am tree! 


~ One moment's nine, and I yield it, dearest ! to thee. 











How impatiently I wait for my father’s return! [am sure 
his heart will now yield to the wishes of mine, since Lo- 
renzo’s fortune is more than equal to Francesco’s, Hark! 
My lord and my lady are coming up to bed j—they’re on #he 
8 





—(snatching up the light, she rurs and throws open the 

door. )+-This way, my lord ;—this way, my lady—Your 

chamber is quite ready. | 

(Enter Lorv and Lavy A. Lorn A. with a night taper in 
his hand, which Zemurna lakes from him and puts on the 
table where there is another candle which she lights.) 


TRIO. 


Lorp A. Let us, I pray, 
Good wife, to rest ! 
I have long'd for my sleep all the day ! 
* Of all lis comforts, ’tis confest, 
A husband finds good sleep the best. (yawn ig.) 






Lapy A. (Displeased.) What, my lord ! so soon to rest ? 
Your repose somewhat longer delay ! 
‘The time was, I can well attest, 
a . , You were much less inclin’d to rest. 
Zert. (Aside.) This good my lord loves well his rest! 





Lorp A. ( Aside.) Lapy A. (Aside.) 

But one year in wedlock join’d, But one year in wedlock join’d, 
w#nd no longer to agree f And thus rude he dares to be! 
Once so mild, so soft, so kind,— — Once all fondness,—now unkind,— 
Who such a change could e’er Who such-@ change could e'er 

foresee 3 - foresee ! 


Zen. (Aside) But one year in wedlock join’d, 
And yet thus to disagree! 
When my fate Hymen shall bind, 
With us the same it ne’er shali be.— 
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Lorn A. The hour is late.—New dangers dreading, 
We must depart at break of day. 

Lapy A. No, no, my Jord.—Zerlina’s wedding * 
‘To witness I intend to stay. 

ZERLL. I. ‘My heart with gratitude’s imprest ; 


Lapy A. (Crossing to Zexiixa.) 
My friendship further still ['!] shew ;— 
‘Treasure my words within your breast, 
What husbands are I'l] let you know-. 
My dear, all husbands you must know— 
Nonp A. (Interrupting | her.) 
"het us, I pray, gond wife, to rest! . 


ZERL. Aught else does my lord now demand ? 
Lonp A. No; so good night, my pretty maid. 
Lapy A. You must wait, and give me your aid. 
ZERL. I'm at your ladyship’s command. 


(As they are going owt, Lory A. suddenly stops, and fixes 
his looks on Lapy A.’s neck.) 
| Loup Ae Fh ! what’s become, my dear, I pray, 
Of the gold locket which every day 
Lus'd tu see hanging at your side,— 
By a black ribbon always tied ? 
Lapy A. (Confused.) What the picture? © 


Lorp A, Yes; itis not there. 
Lary “A. ’Tis somewhere else. 
Lorn A. Well, but where ? 


Lapy A. (crossing n. 1.) Let us, I pray, good lord to rest ! 
You've long’d for your sleep all the day. 
Of all his comforts, ‘tis confest, 
A husband finds good sleep the beat. 


Lonp A. ( Aside.) Lapy A. ( Aside.) 
But one year in wedlock join’d, — But one year in wedlock join’d, 
And no longer to agree ! And thus rude he dares to b&? 
Once so mild, so soft, so kind, Once al fondness, now unkind, 
Who such a change could e’er Who sucha change could e’er 
foresee ! foresee 


Zeniina (fside.) But one year in wedlock join'd, 
And yet thus to disagree! 
When my fate hymen shall bind, 
With ws the same it ne'er shall be! 
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(At the end of the trio, Zerurna lights Lonp and Lapy A, 
inlamtheir room, leaving on the table her onn night candle, 


which gives a yery faint light.) 


(After a, while, the Marquis appears at the door, his move- 
ments silent and cautious.) 


Marg. All seem to have retired for the night; a favour- 
able stillness reigns through the inn, and nc¥ a creatyre, 
fortune be thanked, has seen me ascend the stairs. So far 
all is right. Asi understood, my Lord’s room is the second 
chamber on the first floor, at the end of the corridor. This 
is certainly the first chamber ; but which is the second ? Isit 
this? (Having advanced, 1... he uncloses the glass-door of the 
closet, which he leaves open.) No. As far as 1 can discern 
*tis a mere lumber-room—trunks, chairs, curtains—(locking 
tonards the other glass door,) then that must be the corrido? 
leading to the English Lord’s bed-chamber. (He goes, opens 
the right- hand door gnd looks in.) Yes—I’m right.—There* 
is no other passage, no other outlet whatever,—our prey 
cannot escape us. Let me now apprize my comrades whom 
they lodged in the barn. (Opening the centre window.) They 
ought by this time to be out of it, yet I see them not. The 
moon has set, and the night grows darker. Perhaps they 
are on the watch somewhere about the house. (Perceiving 
the mandéoline that hangs near the window, and taking it down.) 
Now for the signal agreed upon ;—but should the people 
hear me? Well, what matter ?—I'm not inclined to sleep, 
so I sing, that’s all. We sing night and day in Italy. Be- 
sides, my carol will rouse no suspicions. Tis the air war 
bled by all the tender-hearted damsels who wait their 
loyer’s coming; so it’s pretty common all through the 
country ! 
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SERENADE. 

Young Agnes, beauteoous Hower 
Sweet qs bleoming May, 

One evening from her tow 








‘Lluis powr'd her tender lay : 
The night now hath spread its shade 
And "twill hide thee from all 
‘Lhen haste to thy faithful maid, 
Darkness, veils bower and hall; 
Oh. haste beneath her tower! 
Dost thou not bear love's gall? 





e 





‘Lhe silent hour invites thee, 
_ No star sheds its ray 5 
No dangor, love, atlrights thee, 
Wherefore then dost thou stay ? 
When sunbeams illume the sky, 
ardians then may appal, 
cles'd is every eye, 
Lot thy steps gently fall, 
‘The silent hour invites thee ; 
Dost thou not hear love’s call 











(AE the conclusion af the second verse, Bevvo and Giacomo 

appeer at the open window.) 

Ber. Diavolo! 

Marg. Tush! Enter without noise. 

Grac. ‘Ifaith, it was no easy matter to get out of that 
cursed barn inte which they crammed us. 

(ile closes the window,) 

Bev. (coming forward noisily.) No indecd.—( Capiain 
stops him, and he continues more sofily.) They treated us like 
valuable articles, as we are j-—they were afraid we might be 
stolen. We are exact though, you see, Captain. Men ol 
honour are always punctual. 

Mang. Be silent—My Lord and his Lady are but just 
gone into their room. 
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Giac. And where are the twenty thousand ducats wéth 
of diamonds we have been robbed of ? 

Ber, And the bank bills of which \ they cheated us? ? 

Mang. They are there, along with “them. (Gi ACORIO anid 








Bepvo half-drawing their knives, are advancing towards the 


chamber, the Marquis stops them.) Where go ye? 


> 


Giac. To get back our property. 

Many. Hold a while; they’re not yet asltep- Thege’s 
alsd-gome one in thelr chamber, wh will, however, soon 
come Gut ; the young girl there of the inn. 

Giac. Zerlina? 

Byp. Good: we've a reckoning with her, too ; forward 
little devil! There are clean one thousand dueats properly 
vur’s, which she has turned away out ef the hump. 

Marq. They'll come back to us again, fear not. Bat it 
isn’t against Acr that my vengeance burns ; tis against thit 
Lorenzo, her lover, who has deprived us of a score of brave 
fellows ; anjl by Ss tit Diavolo, my patron, I will be revenge” 
upon him—or I'm not an Italian. 

Zur. (Without.) Good night, my lord ; T wil? not for- 
get (pe hour, ‘ 

Mara. Hush! the girl comes. (Showing them the glass 
door, 1.4.) Into,that closet,—quick —behind those cur- 
tains. 

Ber. (THesitating.) Behind the curtains. 

“Tang. Yes, to be sure—till she’s gone. 
(They all three enter the closet, v.11. shutting the door after them.) 
Re-enter LERLINA. 

Zur. Good night, my lord; good night, my lady ; yon 
are sire to rest well; the house is very quict, and very safe. 
Tleaven be praised, every body is now in bed and asleep, 
‘and Ieshall not be sorry to be the same. I am dreadfully 

EB 
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| with my day’s work! I must make haste and fall 
asleep very fast, for it’s very late, and I must be up ae dawn. 
(She takes the outside day-cover off the couch.) My bed, to 
he sure, is nothing like my lord's—far from it. (IV hile speak- 
ing, she throws open the glass doors of the clase, 1. WH. whieh 
open oul towards the audicnee, and places upon a chair which 
is just at the cutrance inside, the bed cover which she has folded. 
She leaves the closet doors open, and continuing her specch, she 
estisel, 
During this, the Marquis aud his companions have gol behind 


gets up towards the ecuch again, keeping her back to th 





the loose curtain.) ts neither so fine, nor so soft j——but no 
matter, I rather fancy, for all that, my sleep will be the 
sweeter, Iam so happy! 

Grac. (Appearing-sat the entrance of’ the closet.) Why, 
zovuds! this is her room ! 
* Bee. (Dito.) What shall we do? 

Mang. (Dilfo.) Wait quietly till she’s asleep. 

Bev. Well, then, let her make haste 

Zen. To-morrow Lorenzo will return | He will ask me 
of my father, who certainly can’t refuse him wow ; for he is 
rich—he’s worth one thousand ducats ! (Drawing thegnotes 
from her bosom.) Here they are! They are his—stay, stay 
—they are our’s ; they belong to us. Are they all right 
though ? (Counting them.) Yes; I am @bways so in fear of 
any being missing. Pretty creatures, how I do love them ! 
(Kissing them.) So much, that they sha’n’t leave me—tery 
shall slecp along with me, under my pillow, (Placing them 
nuder the bolster.) 7 

Bee. (From the closet.) Those rascally notes ! (Mang. 
clups his hand on his’ mouth.) 

Mang. Will you hold your tongue ? 

Zent. (Driving forward the table with the mirrors And 
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as to Francesco, whom my father is to bring with him as Kis 
son-in-law, why—I'll speak to him frankly. I'll tell him— 
I don’t love him; that'll comfort him ;—(brings domn the 
chair fram the side of the bed,)—and to-morrow, by this time, 
I shall perhaps be the wife of Lorenzo! Oh! (With delight.) 

Bap. What a tongue ! 

Mang. Hush! 

“err. His wite? Ah! Ihave so long—so Yong‘ dreant 
of it !—aye, every night going to bedy but now there’s no 
more doubt about it; I shall be married to him to-morrow, 
that’s a sure thing. 


VATINA AND CONCERTED PIECE. 





(As the symphony begins, she sits beféhe the table, (her back 
to the closet), and lakes off her ribbon head-dresa, | her 
necklace and her ear-rings; then, as indicated in the music, 

gated 





she proceeds to lake off, at different periods, her vari 
apron, hex short sPeves, and her outward corset of ribbons, 
remaining, at last, in a neat, while under-dress.) 


‘Tis to-morrow—yes, to-morrow, 
"That makes me a happy wife! 
Thus ending ev'ry sorrow, 
E shall now be blest for Jife! 
We thal, I'm sure, ne’erdisagree,— 
CTakes out her waistpins, ) 
Nor resemble the great in our love ; 
For dear Lorenzo kind will be, 
And jealous he'll never, never prove— 
Al! (Squeezing her finger) cavefally and slow: 
Deuce take the pin f-— 
Ber (Peeping through the cabinet.) How pretty she looks so! 
(the Manavis makes a threatening yesture, 
Well, Pm not speaking ; 1 but look t 
_ Mage (Pushing Breve qvay, ail taking his place.7 Bogone ! 
“Lis my place here t6 see what's going on. 
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(The Marquis is looking through the panes, Rx. Burvo kacel- 





ing on his k 


ft knee, and Gracoxo leaning against theside of 
the door, 1..10.. ZEYLINA rises, leaving oxron and curriele 
on the chair, which she puts back again near the bed, 


ZeRt. (Going on with her nighttuilel.)— 
My Lorenzo's heart I know 
Tu his wile he'll e’er confide ; 
@h, how L wish the knot were tied ! 
Tlaste, to-morrow! [Las ce, Lo-morrow | 
And make me a happy wile; - 
Thus ending ev'ry sorrow, 
Tet me now be blest ior life | 
What though uiy figure atl the grace 
OL my lady's may not display, 
Yet Lorenzo—though such be the case, 
Is not to @,piticd, T must 
Standing before the ylass inan attitude, and surveying 
herself with much satisfaction.) 
For a servant--there’s no denying, 
Here's a shape that's not much amiss ! 
There’s.no cause, T taney, torsighing, 
When oue boasts such « figure as this | 
I'm sure there are some more amiss. 

















- on 
Hake CIn the closet. unable lonyer to repress their laughter. 
EP, 2 
Wa! Tlat 


Grac, 
Zumt. (Alarmed al the ssiund, and listening, while the athers precipi« 
tately draw back and hide thenBelves, \— 
I'm sure—a Mugh Yo heard! 
Was’t from the chamber of my lord ? 
No; awake he vould not keep.-- 





(Going and listening at his dour, 
J hear no noise 5 he's fast asleep. 
(Resuming her tranquittily, and qoing on with her song.) 
‘o-morrew ending ev'ry sorrow, 
Makes me blest for life ! 
But now, I must to rest. 
OShe puts the table back in its place j 
ABEARQ, ; ra 
Rev. t Teay'n be praised t - 


aed 
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ZERL. My nightly pray'r he first addrest— 

(Kyeeting by the side of the couch, with her haids eluaped. 3 
Oh, holy Virgin! whom I adore, 
nd mine watch o'er! 
ating herself on the side of the hed, she 

aunties the strings af her shoes) 

Good night, Lorenzo dear ! 
Our bliss new is near. 
Oh, holy Virgin! whom T adore, 
Torenzo’s fate and mine watch o 









(Sleep gradually apercoming her dtiring her prayer, her 
eyes close, and her head. Sulls on her pillow.) 


(Afler a pause of deep silence, the Marquis, Buppo, and 
Gracomo, cautiously advance from their place of conceal- 


ment.) 
Mara, >) Silence befriending, 
Ber. ‘Yo aid us conspires ! 
Giac, 5 Prudence attending, 


Vengeance inspires! 
Girac, (approaching GEREN A: .) She's asleep.— 
(ile blows out the light.) 
Rep. And now for my lord-—— 
Mara. Should he wake ? 
Cac. (Drawing his dagger.) Yo make him dumb T undertake ! 


Together. 
Prudence 
His death requires !— 
Silence beiriending, 
Vo aid us conspirgs 


attending, 











Unc. Come on! 

(As théy are on the point of entering the chamber, Burvo 
suddenly stops hix companions, and points to ZERLINA.) 
Bev. Tlold '—What if yonder maid 

By the noise we make alarn’d, 
Should raise the household to her aid ? 
Mama. (Smiling. ) With Beppo’s prudence Tam eharned! 
E'S 
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Grac. Tlow act, then ? 
Ber. Let's begin by her! 
Grac. (Turning to D Marquis.) Is't agreed ? 
Manq Nay—thatrwere pity! 

~ Ber, Wond'rotis indeed 





Our captain then, at last, grows tender and repen 
Mara. I, dog ?—Dar'st think I reeede + 
(Giving him hig-gagyer. ) 
Here ~-strike !—away all weak relenting ! 
Together. 
Prudance attending, 
Tler death requires!“ 
Darkness bet fending, 
» ‘To aid us couspires t 
(Beppo going behind the couch with his face to the audience 
raises the dagger to stab ZBRLINA.) 
as Ws Cu her sleep repeating her prayer, 


Oh! holy virgin whom T adore, 
Lorenzo's fate and nine wateh o'er! 
(Barro agitated and hesitating, bends down behind the 
a couch.) 
Bev. , She prays ! 
Giac. Do not. pause !—strike ! 
Mana.( Turning avay his heat.) Go on t—Nelay no more ! 





Sc 





(Beppo raises his arm again, and is going to strike, when a 
violent knocking is heard at the outer door of the inn, 
“and all three remain motionless and astounded.) 


“Mana, 2 They knock without! Ti 
Ber. 5 


Giac. 





at the entrance gate ! 
Means then fate our hopes to blight ? 


(Lhe knocking becomes louder 
Zum. (Awaking, and atretching her ume.) 
What !—so secon be awak'd ?—Who's knocking at that rate 
Jn the midst of the night 2 
(Chorus of Canarnrens, without.) 
Awnke, awake, good people, pray ! 
We all are honest eayatic: 





a 





Arise, for soon it will be da 
Rise and let in the Csrbiniers t- 
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Bee. Eh! Carbiniers? (éremiling.) 
Captain ! did you liear ? 
Mana. (Coolly.) Are you then afraid ? 
. Again what briays them here ? 
enzo. (Without) Zerlina! Zerlina !—deseend ! 
Dos’t thou not hear #—"'Vis the voice of Uiy friend ; 
Zen. (With delight.) “Vis Lorenzo ! 









(She hastens to put on the things again which she had taken 
off) 


f (Retiring ggain towards the eloset. 1. 1.) 


Mana. 
B 








Prudence attending 
Our hearts inspire ! 
Darkness befriending 
Bids us now retire ! 
“They regain their hiding place. The knocking is. renengd.) 


Zenw. (Ilastily, re-adjusting her dress.) Do wait a little, 
good folks !—By’r lady, give y yourselves a little patience !— 
(Going to the mindog and opening it. Daylight is seen.) Kr 
it, igdeed, ‘you, Lorenzo? 

Loren. I myself, sweet. 

Zia. You're very sure its you? 

Lorin. “Vis myself and my comrades, whom you've kopt 
waiting a whole hour. 

Zen. People must have time to dress !—wheu one is so 
suddenly knocked up—but here-- (rowing a hvy from the 
window.) There’s the key of the kitchen for you. Come 
in that way ;—-the lamp is still burning ;—and_ besides, 
here's d: iy-light already - —(Ske returns to the table to eom- 
.) Let me make haste, by the sid ta 
!—One wouln’t like to be canght quite a 
—Oh ! 


plete her dre: 





regiment of pi 





figure; especially by a pa 
- dreadful ! 





of smart soldic 
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Cares. (Knocking, and calling without, loudly.) Hey ! 
house ! within ! 
Zunn, Bless me! what noisy fellows! 
Lorp A. (Qutside.) Don’t be frightened, Lady A.!—I'll 
« go and see what it is. Keep yourself calm, my dear ! 


(Noise avuin below.) 





Enter Lorenzo. 
Zina! 

Zunin With a half scream, and enveloping herself in one 
of the curtains. ) Ha!—Fie, sir !—You shouldn’ t bolt: anto 
peuple’s rooms in that manner. 

Veren. Forgive me, Zerlina, and affect not sth coyness, 

~ You are ever beautiful in any guise. 

(Euter Lorp A. JSrom his room, nw. He has his coat on, but 
no® waisteout his shirt-collar is half open, and « pocket- 
“handkerchief lied round his head.) 

Lorn. A. Upon my lite it’s shocking. g,—positively shock 
ihg to disturb quiet persons in this uncenscionable manner, 
T have paid for a nice comfortable sleep, and this is tairly 
robbirig ne of one’s money. —(Sceing Lorenzo.) Wal— 
what, it’s you, Mr, Brigadier, i is it?—Pray, what’s all this 
terrible noise about, and what brings you back at this 
untimely hour? (Lorenzo and Lorv A. come Jorward, 
leaving Zu:ntina to her dressing.) : 


Toren. 





Loren, (Crossing to the centre.) Good news, my lord. 
I believe that Master Diavolo can no longer escape us. 

ie i Indeed ? 

Lorp A. 

“Loren. Our information was bad, and we were pursuing 
him quite in a wrong directiog, when about three leagues 
off, we chanced to fall im with an honest miller, who said to 
us, “ Siguor Cavaliers, I know where the bandit npw is. 
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whom you are in search of. He’s not in the mountain. I 


< 


¢am-~well acquainted with his person, having been two 


‘ 


whole days his prisoner, and I say him this very evening 

“ pass in an open carriage on the main road to Terracina.” 

Zur. Is it possible ? 

Loren. The honest fellow then offered to be car guide, 
and anade us retrace our steps. Previously, however, to 

“our renewing the pursuit, it was my wish to Yet. the mgn a 
few hours rest, for they have marchetl the whole nis:ht, and 

‘are dying with hunger. : : 

Lory A, Dying with hunger ?P—what a shocking death ! 

“Zunw. Uoly Virgin !—And yourself? ; 

Lorex. Why, Lam somewhat in the same predicament 
too. Brigadiers are not exempt in those cases. ‘ 

Zen. But there’s more than one inn on the road, Vhere 
you might long ago have found refreshment. 

Lorun. But there wes only this one where 1 could have 
found Zerlina. 

“Zurn. Oh, sir, your servant !—Was that it? 

Loren. Just so; that was it which made me stfll cry out 
—* Gentlemen,—Forward ! March Y’—Those are the occa~ . 
sions on which it’s delightful to be a comunandcr. 

Zent. Poor fellow! I'll go and get you something to eat 
directly? : if 

Loren. No, no,—begin by my comrades. They're not 
Move, so they’re more ina hurry. Vly, my own Zerlina ! 

Zenrt. My own Zerlina, indeed! what freedom! truly 
the gentleman funcies himself my husband already. © 

Loren. Not to-day ; but, to-morrow-—— !—(Seizing her 
in his arms.) - : - 

Zuni. Have done, sir !—Have donc, will you ?--I don’t 


*knowswhat you mean by—— 
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ee Cans. (Without, ringing, and beating on the table noisily.) 
Ho! within ! somebody ! house ! 

Zent., There now ;—there are your copiades growing 
impatient. (Disengaging herself.) They're not like you,— 
they're bettcr behaved.—Coming ! coining !—I'll give them 
all there's in the house, and then I'll keep the best I can 
get, aud have it ready for you in a few minutes. 

Carns. Tidise! Landlord! 

Zany, (Running out.) Wey! what a noisy sct! 

* ({/7 1s Now ruby pa Y-LIGHT.] . 

Lonp. A. Signor Brigadier, I've scarcely had a blink of 
sleep the whole night—Why, you're a set of barbarians in 
this shocking land! i : 
* Loren. (Smiling.) Our land, Sir Englishman, hus its 
charfis—to us, at least ; and a traveller, whose mind is just 
aiid liberal, while he prefers his own soil, will yet find in 
every country something to admire as well as to condemn 3 
but those, my lord, who travel mercly t» display their own 
importance and their narrow prejudices, would do more 
wisely to“stay atid be respected’ at home, than to travel 
and be ridiculed abroad. a 

Lorv A. For my part, I never again will believe what 
travellers say. Dve not enjoyed an hour’s comfort, nor 
relished a morsel since I crossed the sea. All that I have 
discovered hitherto, is, that every thing out of England is 
positively shocking,—and now that I’m out of it myself—s= 

Loren. (Half aside.) You are shocking, too. 

‘Lory. A. Eh? : J - 

“Loren. Only a passing reflection, my lord. 

‘Lory A. Oh !—Gad, though, I must go and rejoin my" 
lady, who is half dead with alarm. “ Culm yourself, my 
love?’—I said to her—« Compose your delicate nerves -—_* 
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“my dear lord! don’t leave me all alone!”—and she.did press 
me inher arms so tenderly !—I haven't felt anything like it” 
for a very long While. 

Lorren. Ha! Ha! Hat You see, my lord, in some 
cases, fear is of some benefit. (/fe goes up, and looks out at 
the door to sce if Zunuina is returning; then sits donn near 
the t@ble.) 

Lon A. Fear?—Ha! Ha! Ha!—Fear may do Very 

swell for women, pocr, weak- hearted” things!—but for us, 
Signor brigadier, for us who are men. ! (4 piece of 
_ furniture falls with great noise in the clasct.) Hey what's 
that? (dlarmed.) | : 

Marg. (Aside to Brrro.) You awkward rascal ! 

Lorn A. Mr. Brigadier! did you hear that noise? 

Loren. (Coolly.) Somebody has overturned a chair thats 
all. : 

Lorp A. We're not by ourselves here. 

Loren. It’s I dar? say, her ladyship or her maid. | 

Lorp A. There’s no maid in my wife’s room ; ayd what's 
more, she’s not upon this side, but upon that. There’s 
something wrong. 

Loren. (Still quietly seated.) D’ye think so, my lord ?" 
‘Lorn A. (Uneasy and still looking owanes the closet.) 
I'm quite sure of it 

Bur. (Aside.) We’re all lost to a cerfainty! 

“Marg. Hush! 
FINALE TO ACT II. * 


Lorp A. Would it not be as well, Sir Brigadier, 
. If any one's in there to ascertain ? 

Loren. (Rising.) We may look— 

Lowp A. o Yes, do look. 

Ber. Our time is come ! 

Ce 
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(At the instant that Lorenzo crosses fo enter the closet, the 
Marquis opening ihe door, which he immediatel» shuts 
“ again. stands before Rim.) 
Lonp A. 
Toren. 
Mana. (With his finger to his lips.) Silence, pray ! 
Lorn A. *Tis the Marquis once more 
Loren, ( To fhe Manauis haughtily.) 
* We have met, I believe, already once before. 
Mara. _ Last niglfi.> 
Loren. (Hastily and loud.) At this hour wherefore’here? 


} Amazement ! 





Mana. (With an air of mystery.) «  Notsohigh! 
I've reason good to hide me thus from ev'ry eye, 
Loren. = What reason ? 


Mana. (Pretending embarrassment.) 
Nay—I can't explain thus before to: 
Say it were for example—a tender rendez-vous # 
race } Great Heaven! 
Mara (Passing between. them.) 
Well then, yesy—I’ll confess 1t enrve nous— 
But be discreet—it was a rendez vous.— 
Lorenzo ond Lorp A. (Aside.) 
Horrid doubts thro’ me gliding, 
* My tortur‘d soul! oppress ; 
Yet my fears longer hiding, 
All emotion I'll suppress !— 


Marauis. (Aside.) - * Ber. and Grac. (Aside ) 
Their agony deriding, My fears are fast subsiding, 
My joy T can’t repress! Once more we may escape. T gress. 


Both their hearts now dividing, In his skill while contiding, 
Dark fears and doubts possess! We are sure of success! 
Lorp A. (dvancing to the Manauts.) 
Al least, sir, may one know—without offence or strife, 
‘To whom you come here by night ? 
‘Loren. (In a low voice, and with a threatening air.) Is it to Zerlina 
Loup A. ( The same on the other side.) Is it, sir, to my wite@ 
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- Mane. Excuse mé;—thus to question me you've no right ;— 
Secrets like these I to reveal am loth. 
Loney. 


orp A. } Say to which of the tWoe= 2 
Mara. (Laughing lightly.) What if I came to both? 


Loren. ) The base doubts your vile words would convey, 
Shall here be full explain’d without evasion or delayg 


Mana. (Eaultingly aside, and looking at them one after 
another. ) 
O’er all my foes, at last, revenge will ke my own! 
€To Lore A. in ah under voice, and laking him apart) 
As for you, noble lord! believe me silence were best ; 


Your Jady’s charms, I own, my heart has long confest! 
And this endearing pledge—by which her love is shewn— 


* (Drawing the miniature from his pocket and exhibiting it.) 


Lorp A. (Furious.) Fire and death !—We shalt meet! 
Mane. (Cooly and in a low voice.) Whenever you please—so be't.— 


(Taking Lorenzo aside and pointing to Lory A.) 


"Twas my wish that your shame to you lord should le 
unk aown,— 

But you insist— 
Loren. I do. 
Mana. (Pointing to the cabinet.) I was there, and I came 

To Zerlina. J 
Loren. (Struck with horror.) Zerlina ! 
Mara. You conceive,—f suppose ? 2? 
Loren. To be betray’d by her! And shall I bear my shame ? 
No! ( Rushing away.) 

Mana. (Catching his hand.) 


Lom Hold! Dare not to think you may her fame expose. 
Loren. You her guilt defend ? + 
Mara. . - Yes, and will your rage oppose. 


‘Loren. (Stopping, and surveying the Manauis with restrained fury.) 
When the great dare the heart of a soldier to rive, a 
~ If brave they be. 
Mana. (In a low voice. ) 


Enough ! I'm your’s ?—Alone,—seven the hour,— 
Beneath the rocks — 
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Toren. (The same.) "Tis well. 
Mara. (Aside with joy.) He'll ne’er return alive! 
, et but my friends hold him once in their pow’r, 
To revenge ther companions their swdids will contrive, 
(The Marquis keeps the centre of the stage, Lorenzo and 
Lorp A. at opposite sides, and Brypo and Giacomo ad-- 
vaucing their heads from the closet left-hand.) 


Together. 
Lortnzo. (dside.) -Lorp A. ( Aside.) Z 
Bitter hour! Horrid thought! Bitter hour { Horrid thought ! 
I have lost ev’ry Joy T have lost every joy ! 
When with woe life is fraught, Thus to shame by her brought 
What remains but to die! From my rage let her fly! 
*  Maraurs (Aside. ) BErro and Giacomo ( Aside. ) 
Happy hour! Pleasing thought ! Happy hour! Pleasing thought t 
Teach fear may defy ! We each fear may defy ! 
Tn my toils he is caught f In the toils they are cancht, 
My revenge now is nigh! Our revenge now is nigh i 


Enter Lavy A, Srom her chamber, 
. Papy A. What dreadful noise pervades the place ? 
(To Lorn A.) 
‘To soothe my fears you've little car'd, 


Enter Zerutna. 
ZERL. (Running fo Lorenzo ) 
My dear Lorenzo !—all’s prepar’d, 
Why, what means that lowering face? 
Loren. and Lorn A. CAside.) Base deceiver t 
Lavy A. (Tenderly to Lona A.) Dear lord! pray— . 
(Lorn A. (Violently. ) ® 
Touch me not. We must part before another day. 
. Lany A. (With astonishment, J Part my lord! 
Lorp A. I'm resoly'd. 
ZERL. (To LoRENzo on the other side anxiously. J 
. : : Dear Lorenzo t oh, say —— 
Loren, ( Colily and without looking at her. 
Away, deceiver ! away. 
Zepr. and Lavy A. (Aside. } 
What mystery is this ? What fears my heart o'ercome ! 
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Loren. (To ZERLIND aside.) 
Your falschood to conceal, I consent to be duttb. 
Zend. Can it be! 


Loren. sBut begone! 

ZERL. _ Dear Lorenzo! 

Loren. : , No more. 
Zenit, Hear me yet! 

Lonen. Tis in vain! AH your vows I restore. 


Ctaart to the Manaus.) At seven—beneath the rocks— 
Mara, Be sure I will not fail? 
Zen. (Much agitated, aside.) My fears prevail ! 
Dorp A. (Zp his wifey) ‘Years wont avail! 
iLapy A. (dside.) Anger and grief my heart assail ! 
Together. 
ZeEKLina and LORENZO. 
* Bitter hour! Horrid thought ! 
I have lost every joy ! 





Since with woe life is fraught, 
2 What remains but to die! 
“Tonp A. ( Aside.) TLapy A. (Aside ) 
Bitterhour! Horrid thought! Bitter hour! Horrid thought! 
Thave lost ev'ry joy! I have lost ev’ry joy. 
‘Thus to shame by her*roughg! — Who all this can have wrought ? — 
From my rage let her fly ! * From my rage let him fly 4 


Mara. Bep. and Grac. (aside. ) 
Happy hour! Pleasing thought ! . 
ae t each fear may defy! 
In our toils they are caught 5 


My 2 vis nigh! 
Our g Revenge now is nigh 


{Lorp A. moves to regain his chamber, his wife hangs upon 
him, and prevenis him. Lorenzo rushing towards the door, 
issheld back by ZeRurna, who implores him still to hear her. 
Berro and Gracomo half open the closet door to come out; 
the Marquis stretching out his hand towards them, commands 
them by signs to keep back, and wait yet longer. The curtaine 

. falls upon the picture, and ends the second act. 


> 


ACT IIL—SCENE L 


An extensive and romantic landscape. “ On then. a. an Ouls 
ward door appertaining to the Inn, and stairs ascending to~ 
@ surrounding gallery. Before it, a tuft of trees. On the 
L. H. a leafy arbour containing a small table with garden- 
seats. Towards the horizon, a large mountain with various 
paths conducting toit. On its summit rises conspicuously 

ra small hermitage-chapel with a belfry. A little behind the 
table in the arbour, the decayed trunk of a tree; and deo 
tween the arbour and the mountain, a patch of arbute-trees. A 
Wood wings. 

(Dfring the symphony of the following air, the Manders, in’ 
his Fra-Diavolo costume, enveloped in his dark velvet cloak, 

“and his: carbine on his shoulder, descends the mountain- 
path from L. to R. and comes down the centre.) 


Recrrative—Fra-Dravoro. 
* My companions are warn’d, and our plans fitly laid, 
My just revenge full soon to aid !— 
Each wish’d-for joy thus to share, 
What station with mine can compare ? 








Marrran Arr. 
* Proudly and wide my standard flies 
Over daring hearts,—a noble band! 
All own my sway; whilst, for supplies, 
. Each tray’ller’s wealth I freely command! 
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My will is law which none gainsay, 
Whate'er I may ordain;— * 
Tn silent awe they must obey ;— 
Der all, a king I reign? 
Proudly and wide my standard flies 
O’er daring hearts,—a noble band ! 
All own my sway; whilst, for supplies, 
Each trav'ller’s wealth I freely command ! 
- Now a banker I stop !—* Your gold! your gold! your gold 1"— 
“And now a lord is brought !— Your gold! your goldsyour geld!” 
‘A lawyer next is caught :— Let justicebe done— 
Restore you? plunder*—even three-fold 1” 
Now a pilgrim before me's led !— 
“ [have no gold !—I have no bread !"— 
* Here are both for you, friend, 
Peace your footsteps attend !” 
Then a poor simple maid appears ; 
See how she's shaking with her fears !— 
“ Oh, dear! have mercy !—your pity pray shew !—=" 
Oh! oh! oh! oh !— 
Here’s all I have; spare my life! let me go!—- 
Ob! oh! oh! oh! ; 
Mercy, Mr* Robber !—be mild ! 
I'm, alas !—but a poor young child!” 





CAavATINA. 
We never aught demand from the fair ; 
All due regard to them we shew 5 
Tho’ we gratefully accept whate’er 
Their tender hearts deign to bestow. 
. Ah} what delights abound on every hand ! ,, 
Who leads a life like to the hold brigand ? 
Yet—yet,—swift runs of time the sand! 


RonpEau. 

Then since life glides so fast away, 
Let’senjoy it while yet we may ; 
For fate, so kind to-day, 

Perhaps to-morrow may betray ! 

As new dangers our steps surround, 
Every moment may be our last ; 

Then, with new pleasures crown’d, 
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Ob! what joys divine, 
Does the brigand’s station combine! 
" Still gay and at ease, 
Just like a kifigrI do as I please ;— 
I plunder, rob, take people's lives, 
Bear off both husbands and their wives ; 
And oft their hearts to beat I've made, 
The last with love, the first with dread ! 
One trembling bows with hat in hand, 
«The other smniles, and says—“ dear, sweet brigand !” 
Then sincé life glides so fast away, 
Let’s enjoy it while yet we may ; 
. For fate so kind to-day, 
Perhaps to-morrow may betray ! 

As new dangers our steps surround, 
Ev'ry moment may be our last, 
Then, with new pleasures crown'd, 

Be ev'ry moment gaily past ! 

Well, (rubbing his hands) my plans are fixed, and F think 
that, this time, Signor Lorenzo will find it somewhat hard 
to foil them.—Six has just struck by the inn-clock. In an 
hour more—I shall be rid pf him. Ie is jealous, he is 
brafe; he will -be punctual to his appointment—béneath 
the black rocks—(smiling)—where I have ambushed my 
bold companions, who are anxiously waiting his coming, 
They are always delighted at the opportunity of lodging a 
little lead in the head of a Roman brigadier. . Now for my 
other measures.—Let me see.—If I remember right, Zer- 
lina’s father, old Matteo, returns home this morning with 
the new bridegroom to conclude the wedding. Well then, 
while they are. all at the chapel, and the soldiers on “full 
march,—my part is easy. I'll possess myself of my lord’s 
bank-notes, his diamonds,—h’m !—perhaps even I’ll take 
his wife—I think I owe her that much attention.—Yes, [il 

;invite her to come and pass a little time with us jn the 
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mountains. Will she be angry ?—She'll pretend she is i 
but I shall not believe her. It’s so pleasant torelate cne’s 
adventures in she London civcles«—( Mimicking. )—“ Oh! 
my dear! such a horrid thing! I was run away with by 
© anditti !—but such amiable and polite creatures! they be- 
« haved to me in such a delightful manner !”—* Did they ?” 
—« Upon my honour?” After that, they’ll al/ be mad to 
make the tour of Italy. Cifrer looking round Sn all ‘sides, )— 
‘The most material point is to watch the departure of Lorenzo 
and his detachment. I see no signs yet of Beppo and 
Giacomo, whom I left behind as trusty spies; and I dare 
not seck them within the inn, for the carbiniers are already 
on foot,—and besides, I might meet that miller who guides 
them, and who knows me. An ungrateful rascal,—whom 
we contented ourselves with only robbing /—It’s a lessdn for 
the future. (Taking out his tablets.) As I see nothing of 
my spies, I'll make use of the means of communication 
agreed on—the hollow of that tree— (Pointing to the decayed 
trunk.) A word or two' will suffice for their instruction, 
(The' music of the following piece begins.) Hark !2some ore 
approaches! I must escape unobserved.—There !|—( After 
having written, he tears out the leaf, folds it, throws: it jnto 
the hollow of the tree, and exit behind the arbour.) é 
(AE the sume time a number of villagers, male and female, 
enter from divers sides right and left, mearing green 
» branches on their heads, and some bearing in their hands 
knotted sticks ornamented: with garlands and ribbons. 
The Carbiniers, (without caps or arms) and the people of 
the Inn come out to join them. Soon after, a group of 
young peasants, dancing, and bearing flowers, descend 
« the mountain, announcing to those below the approach of 
. the bridegroom” 
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CHORUS AND CONCERTED PIECE 


Vinxacers, Peasants, &e. 





Vis Easter day ! 
Let's sing and play! 
‘This joyful day, 

Be grateful aud gay! 


£ Enter Giacomo, followed by Bereo, from the Inn.) 


Gue , Loiterer,‘come !—always thg last ! 
Bee. (Streichiny his arms.) Good friend, our haste abating, 
- Let's tuke an hour’s more sleep t 
Grac. What if the captain's waiting ? 
What will bé say ? (Stopping hy the arbour.) 
Why—here's all the village, I declare ! 
Ber. To be sure; ‘tis Haster-day ;~yet for all that, see there !— 
7 (Pointing to Gracomo’s head.) 
Not e’en a single branch upon your head you wear! 
Do you want, man, to bring us ill-luck ? 
Giac. ‘Phe sain{s forefend! 
(Plucking a branch. and, Sustening it in his hata) 
Pious Giacomo’s holy zeal is weil known to transvend ! 


(a Jesh party of peasants descends the mountain preteding 
Marruo, who comes on with Francksco and a Jew 
» followers. “Another party carrying garlands on long poles, 
* the JSlowers attached to each other, comes slowly down the 
mountain, and forms itself into a line filling up the path. 
Marreo, and Francesco, who, as bridegroom, has the 
marriage bouquet at his side, advance to the Sront, welcomed , 
by the different parties on the stage, whose greetings they 
cordially return.) ; : : 
CHORUS. 
Hail! blessed morning, 
Nature adorning ! 


*Tis Easter-day ! 
Let’s sing and play ! 
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Let youth and maiden, 
Ofsin unladen, © 
Now deck’d be seen 
With boughs of green: 
This joyful day, * 
Be grateful and gay! 
Marreo. (taking Francesco's han.) 
My son! the Heavens smile as tho’ your happiness befriending; 
But ere you kneel to love—e’en here now lowly bending, 
Let us incline * 
At our Jady’s shrine, 
In humble praise orr grateful voices blending 


(Some of the female peasants go up among the garland- 
bearers on the ascent, where they kneel during the prayer 
others lower down. All kneel.) 

GENERAL CHORUS. 
Oh, holy Virgin! bright and fair t 
‘Thy sainted favour ever shew ! 
Oh! make us worthy of thy care, 
Aud on our hearts thy grace bestow ! 
Marr.. May thy,goodness, more and more, 
Bless my child cach coming day ! 
Cuorvs of Yourus. Give us wealth, we implore ! 
Cuonvs of Mawens. Give us husbands, we pray! 
Logether. 
Oh, holy Virgin ! bright and fair, 
Thy painted favour ever shew ! 
Oh, make us worthy of thy care, 
And on our hearts thy grace bestow ! 

(The prayer over, all rise, and Marrxo, shewing them the 
door of the inn, by signs invites the wedding train to enter. 
They go in, singing their chorus.). 

Grac. They're gone. (Looking by the different paths.) Do 
you see the Captain? 
Bup. (Sitling down on the seat near the decayed iréce.) No; 

I suppose he’s gone.” 

Grac. Well, and what are you doing there? 
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Ber. What am Idoing? Whg,+I am doing—nothing. 
It’sa defightful employment this sunny weather. 

Grac. In case that ghe Captain could yet rejoin us, he 
said we'should find his instructions in the hollow of the’ 
rotten tree near the arbour. . 

Bev. (Turning round, and putting his hand into the tree.) 
This is it. Here’s something ; a paper—and in his band- 
writing! 

Grac. Read. 

Ber. Read yourself. 

Grac. (Taking the paper and reading ; after looking ‘if’ 
they are unobserved.) ‘ As soon as the girl’s lover shall have 
“ set off for the spot of meeting where our comrades await 
“him,—the carbiniers on their wild-goose chase, and the 

« peeple of the inn to the wedding, be sure to give me notice 
“by ringing the bell of the hermitage. I will then hasten 
“with some of my brave fellows, aud take charge of my 

~ # Jord and his lady. Wait for me.” 
=P. All clear enough. : 

Sase Clear or not ; once he says it, it must be done. 
Let us watch, above all, the departure of the carbiniers, * 

Ber. Oh, they'll soon be off. We've just seen them 
o foot, and ready to take the road. 

Grac. So much the better. 

Ber. There's one thing, though, friend Giacomo, that 
goes against me, and that is, killing thismy lord on a Sene 
day, and sucha holiday, too. 

Giac. Pshaw! That might be a fair scruple of conscience 
enough if the man were a christian; but he’s an English- 
man. -It’s enough to bring us good luck for the rest of the 
year, : 

Bey. You are Tight. Nay then, the grace of keaven 
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Grac. Look, leok !—hert comes the poor swain, the bri- 
gadier~Lorenzo ; he’s melancholy ; how he sighs! 
' Ber. Ha! h,! ha! poor amorous, fool ! He does well to 
«indulge himself while he can; for, once he gets to the 
place of meeting prepared for him by our captain, he won't 
Have much time to sigh. 
Grac. Come this way, and let us leave him to himself.— 
Mind, though, he doesn’t get out of our sight.”.(Exeunt.be- 
hind the arbonr.) : 7 


Enter Lorenzo from the Inn. 
i‘ SONG. 
“ Pm thine! I’m thine!” she oft would say, 
“ Por ever thine !— 
“ Others’ love niay fade away, 
- « But never mine !” 
Yet she now leaves my heart to grieve, 
And break with woe! 
I scarce her falsehood can believe, 
, I lov'd her so! 


But, love! farewell —I'lt now for.e’er 
The false one ily; 
_Her image from my heart I'll tear,’ 
Then silent die! 3 
I'll no longer her falschood regret 5 
Yet, where’er I go, 
¥ fear I never can forget ! 
gs I lov’d her so! 
~ Wes, Lhave been able to restrain myself; I have had the 
courage to spare her,—-while it is in my power, before her 
father, before*them all, to tax her with her guilt, to proclaim 
her crime aloud, and What have I said? Dishonour her 
whom I have soloved! Destroy her-for ever! No : let her 
marry,—let her be happy if she can; she shall hear from” 
my ling neither complaint nor reproach. The heur of my 
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appointment is near ; I will go—I will meét death for her ; 
it shall be amy only revenge. 

Enter Marrero, ZERLIWA, and two servants from the Inn, na. 
Marr. Come, lads; put a table out here ; bring the 
wine. The wedding-party and the carbiniers won't be. 
sorry to quaff a cup or so before we go. Your soldiers are 
ever a thirsty race—(Marreo keeps continually going 
backwardsald forwards. Zer.rna, during the above, has 

approached Lorenzo, who is L. 1. 

ZERL. (Timidly.) Lorenzo, I have been seeking you.— — 
My father is returned. 

Loren. “Tis well. 

Zeru. Francesco is with him. 

Loren. (With some emotion.) Francesco! 

Zxru. He has presented him to me as my husband. All 
is‘prepared for our instant marriage. (Afler a pause.) In 
an hour’s time I am going to be another’s if you do not 
speak,—if you do not explain your strawge conduct. 

Toren. Remember your conduct, and leave me. 

° Jorn. ‘Lorenzo, I cannot bear this ; be generous; do 
not oppress me so cruelly ;—-if your love has changed, if 
+you hate me, tell me sv. Oh! I beseech you once more, 
ere too late ‘ 

Mart. (4¢ the table, n. n.) What are you doing there, 
Zeriina, instead of coming to help me? 

ZERL. (Going to him, looking at Lorexzo all the whtle.} 
Here I am, father: 

Loren, (i/side.) What deceit! Whet hypocrisy ! 

* Marr. (Calling.) Roberto! more glasses ! 





Re-enter Beppo and Giacomo, L. H. 
* Ber. (Siding at the table in the arbour, Giacomo, u. A. 
corner.) From this place we can watch them all nicely. 
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Der. ‘(who has again approached LORENZO.) Lorenzo, 
‘tell me the truth! Why is it you treat me thus? What 
have I done?. .What have you to,reproach me with? 

Ber. and Giac. (Striking the table and calling loudly.) 

_ What ho! Some wine! 
Marr. Why, girl! how now? Don't you hear ? 
Zen. (With impatience.) Coming! I shall go distracted. 
(The bugle begins to sound.) Roberto! 


CONCERTED FINALE. 


Zeina makes a sign to Ropervo, who carrie$ a flask of 
mine to the table where sit Burro and Giacomo. She tries 
still to speak with Lorenzo when ai that moment, the 
Carpinigrs march in from the inn R. a. ZERLINA gains 
the corner, R. H. 


Chorus of Cannrniers. ~ 


Come, Captain ! let’s no longer stay,— 
"fhe hour is come, we must be gone, 
Our duty calls us hence away ; 
: To gain fresh laurels Jct us on! 
Marr. What! so soon to duty again ? 
Cars. Long the sun has lit up the sky; 
‘- Sev'n o'clock will shortly strike. 
Loren. (Starting.) Sev’n ! —the hour so nigh ? 
Let's away. (Toa subaltern whom he brings forward. ) 
Observe. When yonder rocks we gain, ~ 
Half an hour my coming wait ; 
If, to return ’tis not my fate, 
In my place then command; guide the men to their prey. 
Mart. Alone+ emong the rocks? 
Loren. Honour’s cal! I obey. 
Ber. (Aside to Gracomo.) It is todeath he hastens on. 
Grac. He goes at last, and goes alone. 
ZERL. (looking at Lonexzo,) Shall T then let him thus ‘vegan ? 
No, No. 
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5 : G Rene g 5 ers 
(She is advancing towards Lorenzo from the R. H. cs when 
Prancegco and the wedding train, villagers, peasaygs, §c. 
with louquets and .crenns of flowers, enter from the inn 
R. HL. and intercept her.) 
Together. 
Crorvs or VILLAGERs. Cuorvs oF CarBINIERS. 
“Lis Hymen calls; no longer stay; Come,Captain! let's nolongerstays 
T he hour és£ome, we must be ‘The hour is come; we must be 
gone. gone. 


While pipe and tabor gaily play, Our dutyecalls us hence away 5 
‘Lo mirth and pleasure letuscn! —‘T'o gain fresh laurels let us on! 


Marr. (Joining the hands of Fraxcesco and ZERLINA) 
My children, be ye blest, thus link'd in virtuous chains ! 
(To Fraycusco). Within this hour her vows thou wilt receive. 
ZERL. (Aside.) All then, alas! is lost ; no hope remains ! 
- USeeing Lorenzo about to depart, she flies towards him.) 
Oh, Lorenzo! My tortur’d heart relieve ! 
‘What have I done? 
‘Loren. (With intense passion.) Deceiver ! 
ZPRL. Explain! 
Afren. False hetray'r! 
Remember him T saw conceal’d with guilty care 
Last night within your room ! 
(Abrupily leaving her, he goes to his soldiers whom he draws 
up in marching order.) 
ZERL. (Wildly) What words are these ? 
With surprise and with horror my heart seems to freeze ! 
Bev. (Drinking at the table.) Will they go? 


Giac. (The same) Shortly now. 
ZERL. - What hellish plot is this ? 


Ber. (Knocking onthe table, and calling ) What, ho! More wine ! 

Turning round and perceiving Zeriina;y who is left alone, 
in the centre of the stage, and mhom he points out to his 
companion.) be 


J say, see there ! "Fis that same pretty she, 
NWhom so lone a. her toilet. last nicht we chanced tesee. 
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“GrAc. 4 ‘Laighing ) And who with herself so pleas’ dseem’d to be. 
You remember yet ? 
Bur. ¥ Laughing) Yes ; and shall ne’ er forget. 
pTritating Zuwirna’s posture befsrd the glass, and repeat- 
: ing her words.) 
« For a servant there’s.no denying, % 
“ Here’s a shape that’s not much amiss ! (Laughing) 
Grac: ( Minicking her also. )— 
« There's no cause, I fancy, for sighing, 
“ When one boasts such a figure as this! 
. ~ Together. 
. “ Lam'sure there are some more amiss! 
Ha! Ha! Ha! 
(They resume their seats, laughing ) 
Zur. (Struck with extreme astonishment. and seeking to recal her 
ideas.) ‘Those words! What said they ? What horrible plot is this! 
(Enter Lorp and Lavy A. from Inn.) 
Together. 2 
Cuonrus of VinLacErs. Cnorvs of CARBINIERS, 
Come,Hymen calls, no longerstay; Come, Captain, let’ snolongerstay! 
The hour is come, we myst be The hour is come, we must “ee 
*gones~  , gone! 
While pipe and tabor gaily play, Our duty calls us hence awa; 
To mirth and pleasurelet us on! ‘Lo gain fresh laureis, let us on? 
(Lorenzo makes the soldiers file off before him two by two, 
and they Legin to ascend the centre path leading up ,the 
inountuin. Marreso, at the same time, comes to ZERLINA, 
and taking her hand, shews her the wedding-party, pre- 
paring to depart. . Al this instant, Zeruima sees Lo- 
renzo on the point of disappearing, mhen, with a cry uf 
anguish, she rushes to the top of the stage.) 
Zexv. Jn mercy stop !—One moment we 
Hear me! Oh. hear! 
ALL. (Surprised at her emotion) What would she say? ? 
(With looks of astonishment they all gather round her ; the 
Carbiniers return on their steps, and Lorenzo hastily 
Harmonie th her we. "Theme ceogens >} ¢ 7 
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Zea. (Seizing Lorenzo's hand, fielng her ‘looks on hime 
steadfastly, and speaking with much emotion.) 1 know gaot,—" 
Tam ignorant who has greated the vile suspicions that assail 
me, and I seek in vain to discover the dark mystery ; but# 

‘this I know, that last night I was alone in my chamber, 
—(with emphasis, and looking at Lorenzo.) Yes, alone! I” 
thought of persons dear—most dear to me; and I remember 
well,to haye Spoken aloud words which I deemed no hu- 
man éar could have Ireard ; yet, those words—those very 
words, breathed only to heaven in pure and guileless inno- 
cence, have this very instant been repeated, close to me. 

Loren. By whom? : 

Zen. (Suddenly'pointing to Burro and Gracomo.) Those 

. two men, whom I know nothing of; they must consequently 
havg een near me—last night—in my chamber—without 
my knowledge. . 

Loren. Ha ! Seize them! 


FINALE CONTINUED. 


oki. Surprise ! 
Donen, Seize them both without more delay 
Carrs. Wer 
and u The Captain’s orders { all } obey ; 
VILLacERs. * 


Yes, seize them both without delay. — 
{Matteo secures Giacomo, r-hile the soldiers seize Beppo.) 


Loren. Should these the bendits be whose pursuit brought, use 


here ? 
. (Making the guide come formard.) 
Say, you who know their chief and herve sworn our guide 
to be— 


Behold these men, and speak, devoid of fear,— 
Is he one of these ? 

Guinr. (After considering them for some time.) 
No. 3 
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“Ber. V CAside.) Again we may breathe free! 
Loftsx. Their looks suspicious still appear. a we ate 
Marr. (Goingto Lorenzo, with the arms and paper seized on Giacomo.) 
"ylfese weapons see! ~ 
And this paper also, of some ill plot the key. 


é I 


4 (Music ceases again.) 
Lonen.. (Hastily snatching the paper.) Let’s read :— 
«As soon as the carbiniers and the wedding train. shall ” 
« have departed, be sure to give mg notice by ringing the 
“bell of the hermitage. I will then hasten, with some of 
“ my brave fellows, and take the charge of my lord and my 

* lady.” : 
‘Lorp A. (Struck with terror.) Eh! Shocking ! 


FINALE—(Continued.) 
Lory A. Can it be! 
Lavy A. (Trembling.) It is a plot against us two! + 
(To Lorenzo. 
_. What’s the meaning of this ? a 
Loren, We shall find out. (Calling to him two of the carbiniers.) 
Lorn A. A tremble (To Lady A.) for you. 
..Lapy A. For yourself. : : 
Lorp A. » For you and me. 
Let then love ——- 
~Lany A. Or else.fear, our peacemaker be. 


(They take each others hands, in full reconciliation.) 
Loren. (To one of the carbiniers, to whom he has been 
: giving instructions.) 
Quick my commands obey ; as I've said, place them all. 
(The carbinier returns’ to his comrades, to whom he *mparcs 
_ his captain’s orders.) 
You,—(to the other carbinier, showing him Giacomo.) 
go the hermitage ascend with him: if he rebel— 
Beneath your sword that instant let him fall. 
~ s (To the wedding train and villagers.) 
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For you, my friends, now hide ye Well 
Behind those trees, until our prey shall come. 
(Placing Brrvo in the centre of the stage. ) 
And you, take yoy station there—ther®! _ 
And if to play us false by word or sign you dare, 7 
(Striking his carbine, and pointing to the bushes, R. 1.) 
Remember that I'm at hand. You conceive? 
Ber. ( Trembling.) But too well. 
Loren. Be dumb! 

(The soldier, tpat has charge of Giacomo has conducted him 
to le hermitage, which is at the top of the mountain, facing 
the audience. The soldier heeps inside the chapel, and only 
Giacomo's arms are seen, as he begins slonly tolling the 
bell. Francesco and some of the villagers conceal them 
selves in the arbour wu. u. Lord and Lady Auweasn, . 
Zerlina, and Lorenzo, take their station behind the tuft of 

“tee close, lo the door of: the inn R. 1. Beppo remains 
lone in the centre of the stage. 2 
; . CHORUS. 
Blest Pow’rs that still the good pretect, 
Oh, grant us now your aid ! 
~ZEg.. Does some one come? 
forex *% No,~-not as yet. 
Ber. (dside.) May he shun the snare for hin laid! 
CHORUS. 
Blest Pow’rs, that stili the good protect, 
Ob, grant us now your aid! 
Marv. (Looking out near the centre-path of the mountain.) 


Some one’s now upon the hill 
Loren. All keep back, and be still. 


(The carbiniers disappear instantly, both on the R. w. and 
Lo” Marreo Joins Zexuina; the stage is left clear, 
and Fra-Dravoto appears on the summit of the moun- 
tain towards then. un. He stops, looks aroynd, and per- 
ceives no one but Gracomo tolling the hermitage-bell, and 
Beppo down in the Front.) 
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“Yaa-D. ( Calling.) Heppo ! 
Logey- (Behind the trees, presenting his carbwie at Brriv,) 
; * Dare not to stir! * 
¥Fra-D. , : Is thereg éree access ? 
a ‘And in safety may I advance ? 
Lonen. (Still aiming his carbine at Berpo.) Answer, Yes- 
Lute. (Trembling violently, but without looking.) Yes. 
Loren. Louder still. 
Bky. (Turning his head towards the mountain, L. Ht.) 
Yes—yes—all is right. 
(Fra-Diavoto , making a signal todhree of his comjrinions, 
begin’ to descend the mountain with confidence.) 
Pleasure invites to fresh delight,— 
‘And fortune my steps will gaily speed ! 
Ber. (Muttering to himself.) Pretty fortune indeed ! 
_ GUIDE. (By the side of Lorenzo, suddenly.) 
Lis Diavolo ! 
Toren. s Canitbe! 
GurvE. . My oath T’ll take. 


Lonp A. (Seeing Fra-Dravot.o as he approaches, and with an ex- 
. elamation of terror and surprise.) 


Ttgs the Marquis! 


Lavy “A. Oh! fatal mistake ! 
This great signor— 
, Lorn A. This noble lover 


‘Was but a robber, you now discover ! 
(During the above, Fra-Diavoo has gained the level ground, 
and advances leisurely towards Bevro.) 
Fra-D. (Leaning m Berro’s shoulder.) + 
Friend Beppo, see !—Fate has blest me all my life. 
My lord at last, 7 
And his gold, and his wife, 
All are mine !— 
Loren. (4 ppegring suddenly.)-—Not so fast ! 

CInstantly the rocks, the mountain-paths, and the sides of the 
stage, become covered with the carbiniers, who level their 
guns at Fra-Diavoto and Brrro. Berro falls on the 
ground ; Marreo at Lorenzo’s movement has rushed 
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act snatched Disvoxo's carbine from his hand, and turning 
‘ - epi ign viene a - 
round, presents if at his head. The three banditti, nds have 
- ee : 
remained al the top of the stage ave disarmed by the 
peasants.) 
CHORUS. 
Victoria! Victoria! Victoria! 
(Lorenzo makes a sign to remove Fra-Diavoro, who, along 
with. Beppo, is led anwy by a party of carbinicrs.) 
oe a QQUINTETT. 
Zexitna, Lorenzo, Lora A., LapyeA., and Marrero. 
With gratitude now blended, 
Let joy in ev'ry bosom reign ; 
Happiness and peace again, 
Now may our hopes obtain ! 
The furious storm once ended, 
The sailor’s song will cheerful flow ; 
Thus our hearts new Joy will know, 
When rid of this dread foe ! 
And fearless, each hind in his lone retreat, 
This dreadful name may now repeat— 
Diavolo !—Diavolo le . 
(Just then Bravoxo, preceded by four carbiniers and followed 
e & fouremore, appears conducted across the mountain.) 
Curonus. (Pointing to him, and fnishing the air with a lout burst, \— 
DIAVOLO! 
Victoria! Victoria! Victoria! 
With heart and voice, 
Loud rejoice! 
(Berro, who is guarded behind Diavoro, throws himself 
down, refusing to march on. The soldiers drag hin - 
egling across the mountain, as the curtain falls.) 








END OF THE OPERA. 
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